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TO 


HIS MOST CHEISTIAN MAJESTY, 

CEARLES X^“- 

KINO OF FEJINCE AND NAYAEIIE. 

SlBE, 

Tope Majesty’s most gracious acceptance of a copy of the 
Works of Mr. Burke, and your condescension in permitting 
this last volume* of those Works to be inscribed with your 
Majesty’s name, would alone amply remunerate the editor for 
all his pains and labours in preparing them for the press; but 
he is confident that your Majesty will concede to^him, that 
tlic'gTBiaitest gratification he can derive from his labours is to 
the reflection, that mankind will bo benefited by 
ion of sentiments, religious, moral, and political, 
whicB will tend to enlighten both princes and subjects upon 
their respective duties. 

In presenting to your Majesty thiswork, may I presume to 
point out, in a few words, its six principal features.—Ist, 
American Taxation—2nd, A system o^cono'my ip the Hiblic 
Expenditure, combined with additional security for the Inde- 
..pendence of Parliament—3rd, East Indian Delinquency—4th, 
French Eevolution—5th, Emancipation of Jloman Cathelic 
Subjects of this Kingdom—6th, Abolition of Negro Slavery. 

• Vol. viii. 4to Edition. 




DEDICATION. 


viii 

Whilst your Ma|ji»ty admires the efforts of Mr. Burke’s 
geuius,-both in resi^ng lawless power and in correcting 
popular errors, •fmi will rei. gnise and adore the goodness of 
that Divine Brovidenee, which is, perhaps, in no respect more 
conspicuous than in giving existence, as occasion may require, 
.to human talents, and to other instruments adequate to the 
purjioses of its mysterious dispensations. 

Of these instruments the virtues of princes are among the 
most noble. May those of your Majesty and of your family 
be the blessing of your people. Wlien, after the close of a 
reign which I pray God may be long and prosperous, your 
Majesty’s subjects shall have reaped the fruits of your Ma- 
jc.sty’s experience, and inflexible adherence to the principles 
so clearly developed and so ably enforced by this great 
writer, the merits of the sage and of the prince will be justly 
appreciated. 

Deign, Sire, to accept the homage of my most perfect re¬ 
spect, and the assurance of my fervent vows for the W‘45hi-e 
of your Majesty, and of your most august family ; an^p\;njit 
me to subscribe myself, 

SlEE, 

Tour Majesty’s most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 

Wadkeb Eochestee. 



SPEECHES 


TN THE IMPEACHMENT OF 

WAEREN HASTINGS. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THE LOKD VISCOUNT MILTON, 

ONE OF THE REFRESENTATIVES IN THE COMMONS HOUSE OF 
TARLIAMENT TOR THE COUNTY OF YORK. 

Mn hear Lord, 

*I AM persuaded that your lordship will not be displeased 
t(T^oo„Trour name mscribed at the beginning of an introduc¬ 
tion fourth volume of Mr. Burke’s posthunyjus works. 

’J%4riftn^tary interest which you possess in whatever re- 
.^ds th^ublic labours of that great man and distinguished 
statesifian will form, 1 trust, but a small part of your claim 
to such a distinction. Your fother, and your great-uncle, the 
late Marquess of Rockingham, in addition to the happiness 
which they enjoyed of his personal intimacy and friendship," 
had also the gratification of being in a high degree instra- 
mental in the direction of those labours to the service of their 
country. I well remember that Mr» Burke manifested no 
ordinary sensation of joy at your birth—an event which he 
considered to be intimately connected with the essential in- 
^terests of the nation. The heir to a Ijtle.conveying tl^e right 
to a seat in the legislative councils of the nation, and td a 
landed property among the first in value an J amplitude,—the 
future nead of a family whose alliances ancf eonnexinns 
spread its influence through a wide range of social and politi- 
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cal intetcourse, and gave it a sensible and permanent weight 
in all Im alters of state, could not be regarded by him frith 
indifierence. Nor will this appear extraordinary, when it is 
considered. that the principles ef thc' party of which ke 
knew you would almost necessarily become a distinguished 
member, and probably an eminent support—^principles founded 
upon the basis of political liberty, and calculated in their 
pnictical application to promote its security in this nation- 
had been more philosophically developed and more accu¬ 
rately defined, more systematically arranged and applied 
with mope profound wisdom to tiieir practical object, by him 
than by any other person,—principles, too, not less warmly 
cherished in his heart than firmly embraced by his imdor- 
standing. Disinterested patriotism, he knew, you would 
imbibe from thc lessons of your virtuous parents, and a Whig 
patriot alone was to be expected from thc house of Went¬ 
worth. When he was taken from us, you had not attained 
an age that enabled you to profit, as your immediate prede¬ 
cessors had done, by his friendship in private and cooperation 
in public life. But hereditary veneration for his character 
and thc studious ])erusal of his wTitings have in a grfat de¬ 
gree supplied that loss. Had be lived to know how' firmly 
and zealously you are attached to the princijdcs which he. 
had invariably maintained, and how steadily and maoj^illy 
you come, forward ujjoii all occasions to their support, he 
would haVe derived from that knowledge, in the pn^jilS^'.jf.- 
auspioious state of public aftairs, some consolatioilfat leas!.,, 
perhaps some' hope of better times; notwithstanding thc tri¬ 
umphant career which lies open to thc enemies of Whiggism, 
in consequence of divisions within itself, and the apathy of the 
people from without. 

• In the mind of Mr.* Burke, political principles were not 
objects of barren speculation. Wisdom in him was always 
practical. Wluftever Jiis understanding adopted as truth, 
made its way to his heart, and sunk deep into it; and his 
ardent and generous feelings seized with promptitude and 
eagerness every occ(jsiop of applying it to the use of man¬ 
kind. How large a portion of an active and laborious life ' 
wall thus eropIoybd,.will be seen in our future history of it. 
Where shall finfi refcottjed exertions of active benevolence, 
at once TO=S>nmeri^8, so varied, and so important, made by 
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one nnin ? Amongst these, the redress of vvronga and the 
protcctiou of weahnoss from the oppression of povrfer were 
most conspicuous; and of this kind, the Impeachment of Ms. 
!JTastings was considered J)y Mr. Burke as beyond all com¬ 
parison the most interesting and momentous. 

The volume which is now inscribed to your lordship re¬ 
lates to tliat j)roccoding,—n proceeding which that virtuous 
and enlightened representative held to be the most important' 
of his parliaineiitary labours. 

The assumption of arbitrary power, in whatever shape it 
appcai;ed, vi'liether under the veil of legitimacy, oj skulking 
in the disguise of state necessity, or presenting the shameless 
fr(jnt of usurpation,—^whethcr the prescriptive claim of as¬ 
cendency, or the brief career of official authority, or the ncwly'- 
acquired 'dominion of a mob,'—was the sure object of his 
detestation and hostOity. His endeavours to stiilo it? in its 
birth, or to obstruct its march and impede its progress, or to 
redress its oppressions, will be found to have occupied in va¬ 
rious instances, as I have already said, no small portion of his 
life. The scale upon w'hich oppressions of this kind had 
boon exercised in our East-.ludian jjosscssions, was of such a 
magrrfludo that it required a mind like his to grapple with 
tlicm. His ardent zeal and unwearied perseverance were 
not more than equal to the task. He well knevv that the 
hiipuiiiLy of Indian delinquency was demanded by interest 
t^o;ij^hty and extensive, and was secured b'^' ill 11 ucnee 
jijfd prSbijption too powerful, to be resisted. The event, ac¬ 
cordingly, did not correspond with his wishes: but the eclat 
of a triumph was neither necessary to his fame, nor the tri- 
tiniph itself to the satisfaction of his own mind. The real 
cause which he advocated did not depend upon the decision 
of the court of judicature before Avhiqli the impoacliment w/is 
tried. Erom the moment it was voted by the House of Com¬ 
mons, the attainmemt of its main object was placed out of the 
power of his opponents to wrest from him.—The existence 
of the enormities, with the coinmission of which the governor- 
general was charged, how much soever the managers might 
fail in the technical proof of his gfiilt,’required only to die 

' This is not a fanciful enumeration of possiblu cases. The reader*^vill 
find in these volumes examples of Mr. Burke’ESexertlons, rcferriblc to#ach 
particular case.—Kuir. 
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Renown; «nd Mr. Burke was firmly persuaded, that by the 
investigation of the affairs of that government resulting frt)m 
the trial, and by the public exposure of the crimes which had 
been perpetjcated, he had not onljj. diselwrged a sacred an^ 
imperative duty, but at the same time had interposed a pow¬ 
erful check to the commission in future of such enormities. 

It was from this view of the subject that he hai, a short 
•time before his last sickness, begun to prepare materials for 
a complete history of J;he impeachment. His subsequent ina¬ 
bility to proceed in it was, I know, rao.st sensibly felt by Jiim ; 
and it was among the last requests he made me, that I, would 
collect and arrange those materials, and publish so much of 
them as I might judge fit for publication. , 

With this desire of my most dear and honoured friend I 
am endeavouring to comply. The cultivators of literature 
will foi' ever lament the want of his finishing hand. I trust, 
however, that the substance of the whole of the proceedings 
will be found in those volumes, and that the philosopher and 
the statesman will not be insensible of their value. This 
volume contains the speeches which he made at the close of 
the impeachment, and. which were continued for nine days. 

In a subsequent volume an essay will be made towards a 
history of his life, comprising such part of his correspondence, 
and other/ugitive compositions, as may be judged fit for pub¬ 
lic perusal. This volume, the termination of my laboiiTB a£3 
of our joirfE trust in editing tlie posthumous works^oj^ Mr.' 
Burke, I purpose dedicating to the earl, your venerq^j^1atheji._ 
But as it may not he the Divine will that I should live to 
accomplish my intention, you will not, I hope, my dear lord, 
refuse permission to my availing**nyself of this present oppor¬ 
tunity of telling the world how greatly I love him, and bow 
highly 1 honour him. , 

Soon after my first acquaintance with him, he succeeded 
to the splendicl‘possessions of his uncle, the Marquess of 
llocklnghain, my revered master and patron; and, together 
with them, perhaps I may be permitted to say, to the guar¬ 
dianship of the Whig cause in England and Ireland. I'rom 
that tinle his political cdn^Bct is wcU known to his country; 
for covertly or iir conMdtoent, I may confidently assert, he 
has ^one nothing. TcirUs country, then, 1 may safely leave 
the judigment of thatijiioiiduct. His political knowledge, and 
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his ability for the administration of public affairs, W known 
to those who have either sat in council or have held cor¬ 
respondence -with him upon political subjects. His officiaf 
•services, indeed, dilring the late long reign will not appear 
frequent in the historic page, nor his name prominently con¬ 
spicuous in the annals of party; but in the silent operation 
of those causes which have hitherto transmitted to us th^ 
constitution, if not unimpaired, perhaps without essential 
deterioration, through the Vicissitudes of that eventful period, 
anohwhich have rescued it from frequent and imminent dan- 
ger8,'the politician who looks below the surfacS of things 
will discover abundant proofs of his influence. Ever kecjhng 
steadily in his view the essentihl equipoises of our cousti-' 
tution, he conceived it to be his paramount duty, however 
painful the performance of it might be, to endeavour fo main¬ 
tain that balance between its constituent parts which is 
necessary to the very existence of the constitution itself. 

If at one time he abdicated, as it were, the high rank 
which he held as a leader of the old Whig party, by concur¬ 
ring*^ in such a formation of a new party, as to the jealous 
eye the public'appeared tinged with a factious pursuit of 
pavwr, and which excited suspicions of a dereliction of prin¬ 
ciples, it was because he well knew that no such dereliction 
Aad taken place,'and that there were no other means of com- 
bafHjgtVith effect that favourite system which, from the be- 
giuin«g of the latc'reign, was directed in all its ojwrations 

the v&y extinction of Whiggism. 

Ifj'in an alarming exigency, when all constituted authority 
.was threatened with subversion, he submitted"'* to the painful 
necessity of acting in separation from men for whom he 
entertained the highest esteem, and with whom ho had live'd 
in habits of the most intimate fribndship, and in concert 
with those of whose political conduct he haq before generally 
disapproved, it was lor the purpose tf discouraging tl)p pro¬ 
jects of innovation which had been avowedly • espoused by 
those who were then called the New Whigs : it was for the 
pimpose of preventing, by strengthening the legitimate opera¬ 
tions of government, those inroads upon the constitution* to 

* The coalition with Lord North, in 1783., " 

’ The coalition with Mr. Pitt, in 1794, and the formation of Lord Gren¬ 
ville’s administration, in 1806. 
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which the executive administration, when weakly formed,,is 
often driven in popular disturbances to have recourse ; and 
'particularly it was with a well-grounded expectation of pro¬ 
curing thereby the accomplishment of a great act of nationat 
justice, by the restoration of ourKoraan Catholic fellow-sub¬ 
jects to their political rights. This support of the executive 
government required no compromise of public princiides; on 
the contrary, the additional strength acquired by the admin¬ 
istration might both have disposed and enabled it to effectuate 
measures of salutary reform, of prudent •retrcnchmtmts of 
expense’, ahd of necessary economy. On the part or Lord 
Fitzwilliam, this separation was marked with a moderation 
whicn disarmed the animosfty of the friends he had quitted 
and left open the avenues to reuniou with them, while at the 
same tiSne it indicated the terms and extent of the new' alli¬ 
ance, and was a pledge to the people that the security of 
their rights and of the constitution was with him the sole 
object of that alliance. 

Afterwards, when the independence of Europe was endan¬ 
gered by an overwhelming force, which nothing but the re- 
Eiources of this country appeared able to resist, he united his 
endeavours with those of statesmen of the highest charai.ter 
and reputation, to call forth those resources in the support'of 
a war, w'hich, whatever might have been Ins opinion of its 
policy at its commencement, he then conceived to bei'a,.^ca- , 
sure of ‘unavoidable necessity. . ' 

Lastly, when in the discharge of thepe duties to his 
country he was exposed to the effects of political intrigues, 
he bore the consequences* with j^hat dignity which naturally 
belongs to conscious merit, when deprived of any means of 
being useful. 

Whilst I appeal with confidence to the people for their 
judgment upon .his public conduct, to those who are most 
intinifitely acquainted with his private life I may with equal 
confidence appeal, and ask, By what private virtue is it not 
eminently distinguished ? Is this adulation ? His advanced 

of the coalition ministry in 1784» and the subsequent 
cSmHiltuire of the Whig candidates at the General Election in the same 
year^ his resignation ot th^ lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, 1795; the dis¬ 
mission of tlie Grenvilje administration, in 1907; and Lord Fiuwilliam^s 
removal from the lord-lieutenancy of Yorkshire, in 1819. 
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age and mine, as they remove from me almost all tenjpta- 
ti6n to be a flatterer, may well exempt me from| such an 
imputation. May you, my dear lord, ever escape its poisom- 
ous art-3. May yojir labpurs in the service ofjour counlJry 
procure for you, together with its praise, its confidence; and 
may that confidence, whilst it is your reward, become in 
your hands one of the means of promoting and securing its 
most valuable interests and general prosperity. M^th these 
and every other good wish, and with the sincerest |reigord, I 
renigin, 

My dear Lord, 

Your most obedient humble Servailjt, 

W . Eoci^steet 

P. S.—Some apology seems necessary for the insertion of 
BO much matter (jxtrancous to the immediate design of this 
introduction. I have no other to otfer, but the natural gar¬ 
rulity, one of the many infirmities, of old age.—If age cannot 
screen me from .the severity of'criticism, I must demand 
fren^ the n*tb!ic the indulgence which I may require, for 
thp vaaiii gratification of private and personal feelings," as 
So unreasonable compensation for the labour and pains be- 
B^j(^e^in preparing these posthumous works for‘its perusal. 



TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS, ESQUIRE 


THIRD DAY, 15th FEBRUARY, 1788, 


(Mr. BffEKE.) 

'My Lobes, —The geutlemen who have it in command fn 
‘Buppd>‘t the impeachment against Mr, Hastings, have directed 
me to‘')pen the cause with a general view of the ‘grounds 
upon -vroich the Commons have proceeded in their charge 
against him. They have directed me to accompany this with 
another general view of the extent, the magnitude, the na¬ 
ture, the tendency, and the elFect of the crimes which they 
allege to have been by him committed. Thej have also di¬ 
rected me to give an explanation (with their aid I may be 
enabled to give it) of such circumstances 'p'ecedin^ the 
crimes charged on Mr. Hastings, or concomitant'll. ’*'*’ 
as may tend to elucidate whatever may be found obscure f 
the articles as they stand'. To these they wished m^to ^ 'd 
■a few illustrativo remarks on the laws, customs, opinio"»:^''a.-'.H 
manners' of the people concerned, and who are the j^bjects c f 
the crimes we charge on Mr. Hastings. ■■ ^ 

' The several articles, as they appear before you, will' be 
opened by other gentlemen with more pr.rticulartty, with 
more distinctness, and, without doubt, with infinitely more 
ability, v'hen they come to apply the evidence which natur¬ 
ally belongs to each article of this accusation. This, my 
lords, is the plan which we mean to pu-’sue on the great 
chargo which is now to atfido your judgment. 

My lords, I must look upon it as an auspicious circum¬ 
stance to this cause, in which the honour of the kingdom 
and^ the ‘fate of many nations are involved, that, from the 
first ssommencem^ of our parliamentary prowss to this the 
hour of solemn l|pd,'n 9 t the smallest dinereace of opinion 
has Arisen betweM the two Houses. 
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My lords, there are persona who, looking ratjt^r upoi' 
what was to be found in our records and histories than what 
was to be expected from the public iustice, had* .formed 
hopes consolatory to themselves and dishonourable to 
TThey flattered themselves that the corruptions of.L«flia 
would escape amidst the dissensions of parliament. 'They 
are disa^ppointed. They mil be disappointed in all the rest 
of their expectations, which they have formed upo^ everyi 
thing except the merits of their cause. The ComtjJ.^^will 
not have the melancholy unsocial glory of having\acted a 
solifiby part in a noble but imperfect work. AVlat Ahe 
greatest inquest of the nation has begun, its highest flsflmnal 
will., accomplish. At length justice will be done to ^difc 
It'S that your lordships will have your full share in’ 
this great achievement; but the Commons have alwaji4 con¬ 
sidered, that whatever honpur is divided with you is uoubled 
oil themselves. 


My lords, I must confess, that amidst these encouraging 
prospects the Commons do not approach your bar without 
awe and anxiety. The magnitude of the interests which 
we have in cha^ will reconcile some degree of solicitude 
forjifeo cvcnl^mh the uiidoubting confidence with which 
w«C^ gs^urselves upon your lordships’ justice. For we 
' . my lords; and men are so made, that it is not only 
*^4l J danger, but the value of the ‘adventure, 

jMsures the degree of our concern in every under- 
Ikiitg. J^olemnly assure your lordships, that no standard 
■ Js^sufficienOtp estimate the value which the Commons set 
upon the event of the cause they now bring before you. 
•My lords, the b(i|me8s of tlus day is not the business of this 
man—it is not ^ely whether the prisoner at the bar. be 
found innocent or guilty; but whether millions of^ankjnd 
shall be made misAable or happy. 

Tour lordships frill see in the progress ef this cause, th^ 
there is not only a long-connected, systematic series of mis¬ 
demeanours, but an equally connected system of maxims and 
principles invented to justify them. liMfl both of these 
you must judge. According to the judgmem: that you sJiaU, 
give upon the past transactions in Indis^ inseparably tcon- 
nected as they are with the principles which support them, 
the whole character of your future government in thalT dis- 
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tant emjyire is to Tae unalteraW^ decided. It will taie its 
perpetual tenour, it will receive its final impression, from the 
stamp y of this very hour. 

\It is not oply the interest of In4ia, now the most consider^ 
ahk' part of the British empire, wiich is concerned, hut the 
erhdit and honour of the British nation itself will be decided 
by this decision. We are to decide by this judgment, 
whethpdthe crimes of individuals are to be turned into pub¬ 
lic g^iilt)iand national ignominy; or whether this nation will 
convert/'the very ofi'enees wliicli have thrown a traii^jient 
shaile upo,n its government, into something that will jeflect 
a pramanent lustre upon the honour, justice, and humanity of 
t'ais Pingdom. n nt> 11 ■ 

Myf lords, there is another consideration, which jigments 
the acSicitude of the Commons, equal to those other two 
great interests I have stated, those of our empire and our 
national character; something that, if possible, comes more 
home to the hearts and feelings of every Englishman: I 
mean, the interests of our constitution itself, which is deeply 
involved in the event of this cause. The future use, and 
the whole efibet, if not the very existence, of the process of 
an impeachment of high crimes and misdcmILl'.,ours thforo 
the peers of this kingdom, upon the charge 
mens, will, very much be decided by your j<udgp meilure ijjg 
cause. This tribunal will he found (I hope if , 8*^0 P j,<vB 
be found) too great for petty causes; if it shop.' •fte 
same time be found incompetent to one of the grp^/fest,—that 
is, if little oflences, from their minuteness,"escape you, 
the greatest, from their magnitude, oppress you,—it is im¬ 
possible that this form of trial should not. the end, vanish 
out of the constitution. Eor we must not deceive ourselves; 
wrhatevd.*- does not stand with credit cannot standjong. And 
u the constitution should be deprived, ’( do not mean in 
form, but vir^'ii^y, of this resource, it iifvirtually deprived 
of everything else thaf is valuable in it. Eor this process 
is the cement which binds the whole togethpr; this is the 
individuating psin^lo, that makes England what England 
is. • In fhMyapwt it is, tliat no subject, in no part of the em¬ 
pire,® can mH of fcoipetenb and proportionable justice: here 
it ia^that we provi<le for that which is the substantial excel¬ 
lence pf our constitution; I mean, the great circulation of 
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responsibility, by which (excepting the supreme p^wer). no 
man, in no circumstance, can escape the account wiich he 
owes to the laws of his country. It is by this process that 
magistracy, whicli tries and controls all other things, is its^f 
tried and controlled. Other constitutions are satisfied 'v^i th 
making good subjects ; tMs is a sccuritylbr good govy^ors. 
It is by this tribunal that statesmen who abuse theiy power, 
are accused by statesmen, and tried by statesmen, rg^upon' 
the niceties oi a narrow j urisprudence, but upon the 
andOTlld principles of statemor^ity . It is here tb!vt th«» 
who by the abuse of power have -violated the spirit pf Jaw, 
can never hope for protection from any of its forms :-\nt is 
hdhe that those who have refused to conform themsel^s tc 
its perfeotions, can never hope to escape through any cf its 
defects. It ought, therefore, my lords, to become ou/ Com¬ 
mon care to guard this your precious deposit, rare in its use, 
but powerful in its effect, with a religio us vigilance , and never 
to suffer it to be either disereditecTor antiquated. Por this 
great end your lordships are invested with great and plenary 
powers : but you do not suspend, you do not supersede, you 
do n<>t annihil^li^any subordinate jurisdiction ; on the con- 
tr ^i y on J<!!^uxiliary and supplemental to them all. 

afr it is owing to the felicity of our times, less fer- 
rf^g befeJeat offences than those which have gane before 
Ti^jthnt, fther it is from a sluggish apathy which has dulled 
alid inorsi|ted the public justice, I am not called- ijpon to 
TOtermine^toit,,whatever may be the cause, it is now sixty- 
'tlfree'years sifltee any impeachment, grounded upon abuse of 
.authority and ntsdemeanour in office, has come before this 
tribunal. The laSfc is that of Lord Macclesfield,’tNueh hap¬ 
pened in the year 1725. So that the oldest proces^knowm 
to the constitutioijlof this country has, upon its revmu, some 
appearance of nolelty. At this time, -when all Europe is 
in a state of, pernaps, contagious fermentation,—when an¬ 
tiquity has lost all its reverence and all its effecton the minds 
of men, at the same time that novelty is still attended with 
the suspicions that always will be. atipched to whatever is 
new,—^we have been anxiously careful, in a business wWch 
seems to combine the objections both to \?tat is antiqu*ated 
and what is novel, so to conduct oiAselves that nothing in 
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the revival of this great parliamentary process shall afford a 
pretext for its future disuse. 

My lords, strongly impressed as they are with these senti- 
^uts, the Commons have conducted themselves with singu¬ 
lar care and caution. Without losing the spirit and zeal of a 
public*, prosecution, they have comported themselves with 
such moderation, temper, and decorum, as would hot have ill 
■beco]{.6“the final judgment, if with them rested the final judg- 
this great cause. 

1 ^With very few intermissions, fhe affairs, of India have-con- 
stmtlw engaged the attention of the Commons for more than 
foureten years. We may safely affirm, we have tried every 
&odl! of legislative provision, before we had recourse to ahy- 
thin^of penal process. It was in the year 1774 we framed 
an abt\)f parliament for remedy to the then existing disorders 
in India, such as the then information before us enabled us 
to enact, binding that the act of parliament did not an¬ 
swer all the ends that were expected from it, we had, in the 


year 1782, recourse to a body of monitory resolutions. 
Neither had we the expected fruit from them. When, there¬ 
fore, we found that our inquiries and ouf -: 5 Port 8 , oui laws 
and our admonitions, were alike despised ; that fe^mmiti^iii- 


uro 4-, 


creased in proportion as they were forbiddeifjijt’t'iy 
exposed; when we found tluit guilt stalked jgi j 
upri ght fron t, and that legal ^Oiority scein^^yM 
hide its, head like outlawed guilt; when we founar^nalThoWe 
of those very persons who were appointed by i>®iament to 
assert the authority of the laws of this kiri^om, were ‘thtr 
most forward, the most bold, and the n^t active in the 
conspiraryfor their destruction*"; then i^as time for the 
justiceh)f the nation to recollect itself . I To have forborne 
longer i^ould not have been patience, but roUusion; it would 
have been participation with guilt; it wmid have been to 
make ourselves accomplices with the criminal. 

We found'it was impossible to evade painful duty without 
betraying a sacred trust. Having, therefore, resolved upon 
the last and only repource, a penal prosecution, it was our 
next business to act in a manner worthy of our long deli- 
bera'tion. In aU^pointswe proceeded with selection. We 
hav® chosen (we trust'it will so appear to your lordships) 
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g;yjJl.A.Qrirne, and such a criminal, and such a bodjj of evi¬ 
dence, and such a moiJe of process, as would have recom¬ 
mended this course of justice to posterity, even if it Had not 
been supported by %a example in the practice of oui fortj* 
fathers. 

First, to speak of the process: we arc to inform youjdord- 
ships, that, besides that long previous deliberation of fourteen 
years, we examined, as a preliminary to this proceeding', |very 
circumstance which could prove favourable to partie<«'.' rp^a- 
rently delinquent-, before we finally resolved to prosecufcj 
There was no precedent to be found in th^jdumalg, ’avojK 
able to persons in Mr. Hastings’s circumstances, that w'j^coi 
applied to. Many measures utterly unknown to former pan! 
liamentarjr proceedings, and which, indeed, seemed in sronfe 
degree to enfeeble them, but which were all to the advan¬ 
tage of those that were to be prosecuted, were adopted, for 
the first time, upon this occasion.—In an early stage of the 
proceeding, the criminal desired to he heard, lie was hoard; 
and he produced before the bar of the House that insolent 
and unbecoming paper which lies upon our table. It was de¬ 
liberately given igjby his own hand, and signed with his own 
nam^ ‘ The ,r^jj|mons, however, passed by everything offen- 
'^'aud T ® magnanimity that became them, 

"before the facts that the defend- 

Yo'^trhe principles he maintained; and after a de- 
1ib/>.'ali.-' n of judicial, we proceeded with confidence 

to|your I’aV'-k,, g# ‘ 

»far as ttfV process ; which, though I mentioned last 
in %e line ant^rder in which I stated the objects of our 
selection, I thou^«Lit beat t* despatch first.. 

As to the crime jbich we chose, we first considenKl welj 
what it was in its iJture, under all the circumstanc^^which 
attended it. We •'feighed it with all its extenuations, and 
with all its aggravasons. On that review we are warranted 
to assert, that the crimes with which tre charge the prisoner 
at the bar are substantial crimes; that they are no errors or 
mistakes, such as wise and good men might possibly fall into ; 
which mOT even produce very peihiicious effects, withopt 
being in fact great offences. The Common^ are too liberal 
not to allow for the difficulties of a grpat' and arduous public 
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situati^. Tlipy know too •well tlie domineering noooRsitipa. 
wliieh “frequently occur in all great efl'airs. They know* the 
/3xigency of a pressing occasion, which in its precipitate 
career bears everything down before it, .which does not give 
tm^o to the mind to recollect its faculties, to reinforce its 
reason, and to liavo recourse to fixed principles, but, by com¬ 
pelling an instant and tumultuous decision, too often obliges 
men to' decide in a manner that calm judgment would cer- 
taij 3 ,*“flta?c rejected. We know, as we are to be served by 
/,^n, that the persons who serve us must be tried as ineu, 
with.a verj<Jarge allowance indeed to humau iiififrnity 
.nii Ji'iiman error. Tin's, my lords, we knew, and w'e weighed 
t-jefqre we came before you. But the crimes which ^wo 
CfyT^ein these articles, are not lapses, defects, errors, of com- 
mo4,f 'human frailty, which, as we know and feci, we can 
.allow for. We charge this offender with no crimes that 
have not arisen from passions which it is criminal to harbour; 
with no offences that have not their root in avarice, rapacity, 
pride, insolence, ferocity, treachery, cruelty, malignity ol 
temper; in short, in nothing that does not argue a total ex¬ 
tinction of all moral principle, that does (jQt manifest an in¬ 
veterate blackness of heart, died in grain wilfe-.-g.jlice, vil^tcd. 
corrupted, gangrened to the vciy coreiioapd 
his crimes in those vices which the ban is m^jc^ure ifhdc 
to abhor,' and the spirit of all laws id diviri*8m’4to tc 
interdict, we desire no longer to be 

Let everything that can be pleaded on ^ surprise 

or error, upon those grounds be pleadcthni^-.i success^: 
give up the whole of those predicamenJr We urge nt 
crimes J>V!i'.t were not crimes “of foretli^ght. Wo charge 
him w\"h nothing that he did not commjc upon deliberation 
that riy', did not comrq,it against advici supplication, anc 
remonstrance; that he did not commil against the direci 
command of lawful authority; that he dtd not commit aftei 
reproof and reprimand, the reproof and reprimand of those 
who are authorized by the laws to reprove and reprimanc 
him. The crimes of Mr. Hastings are crimes not only ii 
thgmselves, but aggrav&tcd by being crimes of contumacy 
-They were crimgs not against forms, but against those eter 
nqj laws of justice,' which are our rule and our birthright 
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His offences are, uot in formal, technical language, but in i>e- 
ality, in substance, and effect, high crimes and high juisdc- 
nicanoura. 

• So far as to the s;rimea» As to the criminal, wc have 
chosen him on the same princii)le on wliich vre selected the 
crimes. lVci_have not chosen to bring before you a<^)Oor, 
puny, trembling delinquent, misled, perhaps, by tho/e who 
ought to have taught him better, but who have afterwards 
ojjpressed him by their power, as they had iirst corrupt&u hV* 
by tlieir example. ".Instances there have bee^^any, wherej!..* 
the punishment of minor offences, in infeflor persons, bal 
been made the means of screening crimes of a high or Jer| 
and in men of high description. ( Our course is (liffeMu*^ 
We have not brought before you an obscure offender, wlffc, 
when his insigmiicance and weakness are weighed againstnhe 
power of the prosecution, gives even to public justice some¬ 
thing of the appearance of oppression; no, my lords, we have 
brought before you the first man of India in rank, authority, 
and station. We have brought before you the chief of the 
tribe, the head of the whole body of eastern offenders; a 
captain-gem^ral oi'dniquity. under whom all the fraud, all the 
pec^fttion, all the tyranny, in India, are embodied, disciidined, 
afri^'ed, and paid. This is the person, my lords, that we 
br\jig before you." Wc have brought before you such a per- 
^soi! Vhat, if you strike at him with the firm and decided arm 
ofjj usticejiyou will not have need of a groat many more ex¬ 
amples. strike at the whole corps, if you strike* at the 

he.!jd. • \ ’ 

. So far as to crime : so far as to the criminal. Now, 
my lords, I shall'bay a few'words relative to tllB'':^videnee 
which we have broifcht to support such a charge, ancj|which 
ought to be equal ii weight to the cliorge itself. It in chiefly 
evidence of record,|oflicially signed by the criminal himself 
in many in.stanccs.’ We have brought before you his own 
letters, authenticated by his own hand. On these we chiefly 
rely. But we shall likewise bring before you living wit¬ 
nesses, competent to speak to the points to which they are 
brought. * * • 

When you consider the late enormous ^wer of the pris- ^ 
oner ; when you consid-cr his crimiiiifl, indefatigable assyu- 
ity in the destruction of all recorded evidence; when you 
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consider the influence he has over almost all living testimo¬ 
ny ; wten you consider the distance of the scene of action,— 
I believe your lordships, and I believe the world, will be 
astonished that so much, so clear,' so soKd, and so conclusii^ 
evid^ce of all kinds has been obtained against him. I have 
no d^bt that in nine instmeesjn ten Ae^eyidenee is .such 
as would 8ati8fyTKe'H!fffow"'^Wi8ion su^osed to prevail, 
an3j«|a degree rightly to prevail, in all subordinate power 
i^d^Tegated jurisdiction. But your lordships will maintain, 
‘Psat we assci^'.^and claim as the right .of the subjects of 
. f,ii«at Britain,—that you are not bound by any rules of evi- 
I'ence, or any other rules whatever, except those of natural, 
ui^m^able, and substantial justice. *' 

'Sto forbid the Commons should desire that "anything 
shorfld be received as proof from them, which is not by na¬ 
ture adapted to prove the thing in question. If they should 
make such a request, they would aim at overturning the 
very principles of that justice to which they resort. They 
would give the nation an evil example, that would rebound 
back on themselves, and bring destruction upon their own 
heads, and on those of all their posterity. 

On the other hand, I have too much confidence ifl._t he 
learning with which you will bo advised, and the liljci^litp' 
and nobleness of the sentiments with which you are 
to suspect that you would, by any abuse of the foms,''^nd. 
a techpical course of proceeding, deny justice to/So greah^ 
part of the world that claims it at your hands,r Your lord¬ 
ships always had an ample power, and almost^nlimited juris¬ 
diction ; you have now a boundless objeej^' It is not from, 
this district, or from that parish, not frjfm this city, or the 
, other Lrovince, that relief is now applied for; exiled and. 
; undone-princes, extensive tribes, sufiering nations, infinite 
f descriptions of picn, different in languag,.', in manners, and 
in ritps—men, separated by every barrier of nature from you, 
by the providence of God are blended in one common cause, 
and are now become suppliants at your bar. For the honour 
of this pation, in vindication of this mysterious providence, 
let‘it be known ^at no rule formed upon municipal maxims 
(if any such rule exists) will prevent the course of that 
imperial justice which "you owe to the people that call to 
you from all parts of a great disjointed world. For, situated, 
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aa this kingdom is, an object, thank.GUid, of envy to the rest 
of nations; its conduct in that high and elevated situation 
iviU undoubtedly he scrutinized with a severity as great as 
its power is invidioift. • 

It is -well known, enormous wealth has pourei) into 
this eouidry from 1 ndia tlirough a thousand channels, 'public 
and concealed; and it is ho particular derogation fihm our 
honour to suppose a possibility of being corrupted by th* 
by which other empires have been corrupteil and ass't'V 
bllos almost as respectable and venerable lordshijM 

have been directly or indirectly vitiated. 'Forty ihillions^ 
money at least have within our mcihbfy been brought froij 
liHlia into England. In this case the most saert'd judic^tu/e 
ought to Jook to its reputation. Without offence we T/lay 
venture to suggest, that the best way to secure reputation is 
not by a proud deliance of juiblic opinion, but by guiding 
our actions in such a manner as that pidilic. opinion may in 
the end he securely defied by having been previously re- 
sjiectcd and dreaded. No direct false judgment is appre¬ 
hended from Ihe tribunals of this country. But it is feared 
that partiality maf lurk and ncsBc in the abuse of our forms 
of proceeding. It is necessary, therefore, that iiothing in 
Uiat proceeding should appear to mark the slightest trace, 
♦ihould betray the'faintest odour, of chieanc. od fiu’hid that 
.when you ti'y the most serious of all causes, that yyhra yon 
t£^.hp cause of Asia in the presence of Europe , there .should 
bs the Irasfvsusjucion that a narrow partiality utterly de¬ 
structive of jii^dce should so guide us, that a British suluect 
jn power shou]<?*inpear in substance to possess rights which 
are denied to the TnUnble allrns, to the attached dcj. .indants 
of this kingdom, wh» by their distance have a double <«mand 
upon your proteetifti, and who by aif implicit (I hope not” a 
weak and useless) trust in you have stripped themselves of 
every other resource under heaven.^ - 

1 do not say this from any fear, doubt, or hesfitation, con¬ 
cerning what your lordships will finally do—none in the 
world ; but I cannot shut my ears to thp runiours W'lucli you 
all know to he disseminated abroad. The fusers of povver 
may have a chance to cover themselves by those fences and 
intrenchments which were made to Secure, the llbertieS*of 
the people against men of that very description. But God 

VOL. vn. o 
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forbid it should be from Pokin to Paris, that the laws 

of Eu^aud are for the rich and the powcrlul, but to*tho 
;poor, the miserable, and defenceless they afford no resource 
at all. God forbid it should be.said, no nation is equal U) 
tjie English in nuhislantial violence and in formal justice,— 
that Ml this kingdom wo feel ourselves competent,to confer 
tiie mist extravagant and inordinate powers upon public min- 
/ater/.,.but that wc are deficient, poor, helpless, lame, and im- 
WCenf in the means of calling them to account for their use 
t;f them. Ah- "'ginion has been insidiously’circulated through 
5his kingdom, and through foreign nations too, that in order 
,.o cover our jiarticipation in guilt, and our common interest 
m the plunder of the East, we have invented a sot of soho- 
l^ic distinctions, abhorrent to the common sensp and uu- 
pr^itious to the common necessities of mankind, by which 
we are to deny oursedves tJie knowledge of what the rest of 
the world knows, and what so groat a part of the world both 
knows and feels. I do not deprecate any appearance which 
may give countenance to this aspersion from suspicion that 
any corrupt motive can influence this court; I deprecate it 
from knowing that hitherto w'c have moved witliin the nai- 
row circle of municipal justice. I am afraid that, from the 
habits acquired by moving within a circumscribed sphere, 
we may he induced rather to endeavour 'at forcing natui-e 
into that municipal circle, than to enlarge the circle of 
national justice to the necessities of the empire we have 
obtained. v ' * "* 


This is the only thing which does crehtp any doubj; or 
difficultvm the minds of sober people, there are those 

w’ho M9!n“not judge so equitably, ^here two motives, 
■ncith^ of them perfectly justifiable, i^(ay bo assigned, the 
worst las the chanco'of being preferred. If, from any ap¬ 
pearance of chicane in the court, justicq should fail, all men 
will^ay, better there wore no tribunals at all. In my bumble 
opinion, it would be better a thousand times to give all Com¬ 
plainants the short answer the Dey of Algiers , gave a 
British ambassador/eprosentiiig certain grievances suffered 
by tlie British merchants,—“My friend” (as the story is 
related by Dr. I^^lawe), “ do not you know that my subjects 
ate a band of robbers,'and that I am their captain better 
it would be a thousand times, and a thousand thousand times 
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more manly, than a hypocritical process, which, nnder *a , 
pfetendcd reverence to punctilious ceremonies and observ¬ 
ances of law, abandons mankind, without help and 'resourqe^ 
,to all the desolating eonjequences of arbitrary power. The 
conduct and event of this cause w'ill put an end to such 
doubts, wherever they may be entertained. Your lordships 
will cxereiso the great plenary powers with whicli, you Are 
invested in a manner that wiU do honour to the prqtee^g 
justiee of tliis kingdom, that will completely avenge ^le 
great peo])le who are subjected to it. You^U not su,.jpr 
your ijroceedings* to bo squared by any^ .’ilcs, bi^t by thi^ir 
necessities, ajid by that law of a common mtturc wh ' iib 
%3mciits them to us and us to them. The reports to yne 
"contrary Pave Dcen spread abroad with uncommon indnf/i.ryj 
but they tvill be speedily refuted by the humanity, simi>l.icity, 
dignity, and nobleues.s of your lordships’ justice. 

Having said all that I am instructed to say concerning 
the process which tlio House of Commons has used, concern¬ 
ing the crimes which they have chosen, concerning the crim¬ 
inal upon whom they attach the crimes, and concerning the 
evidence which tliey mean to produce, I am now^ to proceed 
to open that part of the business which falls to my share. It 
i^'rather an explanation of the circumstances than an enforce- 
‘mciit of the crimes. 

1 our lordships of course will be ap])rizod, thal this cause 
is not what occurs every day in the ordinary round of muni- 
^cipal affairs; that it has a relation to many things*, that it 
tqpcJies many Jroints in many places, which are wholly re¬ 
moved from t'i-Q ordinary beaten orbit of our English affairs. 
In other affairs -ev^ery allusion immediately mcekn.jts point of 
reference ; nothing can be started that does not immediately 
aw’akon.to your attention somethiijg in your owmiaws.and 
usages which you meet with every iiy in the ordiimry trans- 
actious of life. But here you are caught as it were into an- 
other world; you are to have the way pioneerpd before you^ 
As the subject' is new, ifmust be cxplainecl; as it isTntricate 
as well as new, that explanation can be only comparatively 
short: and therefore, knowing your lotdships to be possessed, 
along with all other judicial virtues, of th^i first and founda¬ 
tion of thorn all, ju<hcial patience, I hope that you wijj not 
grudge a few hours to* the explanation oi that which has cost 

c 2 
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the .Commons fourteen years’ assiduous application to ac¬ 
quire ;—J:hat your lordships will not disdain to grant a few 
“Lours to wliat has cost tlie people of India upwards of thirty 
years of that innat e, i nveter ate. h cradita rv»i)atieiic‘e to endure.^ 

My lords, the powers which Mr. Hastings is charged with 
having abused, are the powers delegated to him by the East- 
Iniia Company. Tlic East-Iridia Company itself acts under 
ti^ very dissimilar sorts of powers, derived from tw^o sources 
vt reni'ote from each other. The lirst source of its power 
isi pidcT charteteij^hich the Crown of Gregt Britain was au- 
t^ irized by act oNparliament to gi’ant; the other is. from 
s« .eral charters derived from the emperor of the Moguls, the 
,p&on in whose dominions they W'cro cliielly conversant:, 
partmularly that great charter by which, in the year 1766, 
thoy^quired the high stcw'ardship of the kingdoms of Ben¬ 
gal, Bghar, and Orissa. Under those two bodies of charters, 
the East-India Company and all their servants arc authorized 
to act. 

As to those of the Erst description, it is from the British 
charters that they derive the capacity by which they are 
considered as a jiublic body, or at all capable of any public 
function. It is from thence they acquire the capacity to take 
■ fi'om any power whatsoever any other charter, to acquire any. 
other officef, or to hold any other possessioils. This, being, 
the root and origin of their power, renders them responsible 
to the party from whom all their immediate and consequen¬ 
tial powers are derived. As they have emanated from the 
supreme power of this kingdom, the whole body and the 
whole train of their servants, the corporate hfcaly as a corpo¬ 
rate bodxf^ridividuals as individhals, arc responsible to the 
high .jus^ce of this kingdom. In delegating great power to 
the •Easf.^ti'ndia Company'this kingdom has not released its 
sovereignty; on the contrary the responsibility of the Com¬ 
pany is increased by the greatness and sacredness of the pow¬ 
ers that have been intrusted to it. Attempts have been mode 
abroad to circulate a notion that the acts of the East-India 
Company^and their servants are not cognizable hero. I hope 
on this occasion your lordships will show that this nation 
never did give a pNwer, without annexing to it a projiortion- 
able degree of responsibility;, , - 

As to their other powers, the Company derives them from 
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t^e Mogul empire by various charters from that crown, and 
from the great magistrates of that crown, and particularly by 
the Mogul (diarter of 1765, by which they obtained the Du-, 
•aniii, that is, the Mfiee of Lord High Steward of the king-' 
doins of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. By that charter Ijhey 
bound themselves (and bound inclusively all their servants) 
to perform all the duties belonging to that new office, ani to 
beheld by all the tios belonging to that new relation. \lf 
the Mogul em[)ire had existed in its vigour, thw wtiuld hijTe 
been bound un'cler that responsibility to obcl^rve the laws, 
rights, usages, and customs of the natives, and-to pursue 
their benefit in all things. Hor this duty was inherent' in 
fhe nature, institution, and purjioso of the office which they 
received. If the power of the sovereign, from wdioni, they 
derived those pow'crs, should by any revolution in human 
affairs be aiuiih Hated or suspended, their duty to the people 
below them, which was created under the Mogul charter, is 
not annihilated, is not even suspended; and for their respon¬ 
sibility in the performance of that duty they are thrown 
back upon that country (thank God, not annihilated) from 
whence their original power and all subsequent derivative 
powers have flowed. When the Company acquired that high 
tnllco in India, an English coriioration became an integral 
part of the Mogul empire. When Great Britain virtually 
assented to that grant of office, and afterwards took advan- 
"tagO bf 'it. Great Britain guaranteed the performance of all 
1 its duties. Gfeat Britain entered into a virtual act of union 
with that couutry, by which we bound ourselves as securities 
to preserve tf/j people in all the rights, laws, and liberties 
which their natural original sovereign was bouTiu<-to support, 
if ho had been in condition to support them. Bj the -dis- 
position of events the two duties, -flowing from two different 
sources, are now united in one. The people of Adia there¬ 
fore come, in the name of the Commons of Great Britain, but 
ill their own right, to the bar of this House^ beforif the su¬ 
premo royal justice of this kingdom, from whence originally aU 
the powers under which they have suffered were derived. 

It may bo a little necessary, when we are s’tating the 
powers the Company have derived from their charter, and 
which wo state Mr. llastings to htive abused, to sf.ata»in as 
short and as comprehensive words os I can (for the matter is 
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large' indeed) what the constitution of tliat Company is ; •! 
mean, chiefly, what it is in reference to its Indian service, the 
'great theatre of the abuse. Tour lordships will naturally 
conceive, that‘it is not to inform ydu, bnf to revive circiim- 
stai/cos in your memory, that 1 enter into this di'tail. 

T^ou will therefore recollect, that the East-Jndia Cbmpany 
haj its origin about the latter end of the ndgii of yiizabetli. 
a jpriod ^^f projects, when all sorts of coimiK'rcial adventures, 
coftipaiiies, and monopolies were in fashion.. .'\t that time 
tha Company wJs^onstituled, with extensh’e ])o\vers for iii- 
eie,asing the comiiierce and the honour of thi.s ctmutry ; he- 
cal,se increasing its commereo without increasing its honouj 
.end reputation would have been thought at that time, and 
will be tliouglit now, a bad bargain for the co iintiV. The 
powers of the Company w'ere, under that charter, nu'rely eoni- 
niercial. Jiy degrees, as the theatre of o])eration was distant; 
as its intercourse was with many grtuit, some harbarou.s, and 
all of them armed nations—nations in which not only the 
sovereign but the subjects were armed ; it wa.s found neces¬ 


sary to enlarge their j)owers. The first power they obtained 
was a power of naval discipline in tbeir ships—a power wliieh 
has been since dropped ; the next was a power of L-nv nuu- 
tial; the next was a power of civil aiul, to a degree, of' 
criminal jurisdiction within their own factories, upon their 
own people and' their own servants; the next wms— .and hero 
was-L-a tyide. indeed— the power of peace and w'ar! Those 
high and almost incommunicable prerogativetaof sovereignty, 
which were hardly over known before to bo jiarted with to 
any 8ubjcct^^,{ind which, in several states, were not wholly 
intrustei^p'tb the.prince or head of the commonwealth himself 
were given to the East-lndia Company. That Company ac- 
thep; powers about 1:he end of the reign of Charles II.; 
afid they \ctc afta-warda more fully as well as more legally 
given hy parliament after the Eeyolution. Eroni this time, 
the East-India'Company was no longer merely a mercantile 
company, formed for tlie extension of the British commerce; 
it more nearly resembled a delegation of the whole power 
and sovereignty of this kingdom, sent into the East. From 
that time the Company ought to be considered as a subordi¬ 
nate kbvereign power; that is, sovereign with regard to the 
objects which it touched, subordinate with regard to the 
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power from wheEce its great trust was derived. Under these 
successive arrangements things took a course very (Afferent 
from their usual order. UK new disposition took place, not 
dreamt pf in the thqoriea of speculative politicians, and of 
which few examples in the least resembling it have been 
scon in the modena world, none at all in the ancient. In 
other instanoes a political body, that acts as a.commonwealjp), 
w(is first settled, and trade followed as-a conaeqiience of t\e 
protection obtained by political power ; but hero the couriic 
of affairs was reVprsed. The constitution of,J(ho Company| 
began -in commerce, and enSed in emniro. » Indeed,. whcrevbr 
the sovereign uowcrs of ppace and war are given, there w.an'.s 
bfit timt; auiycircumst.'ince to m.alio the,sc powers supersede 
every otlwr. The affairs of commerce will fall at last into 
their proper rank and situation. • However primary in their 
original intention, they will become seeondfiry. The pos¬ 
session, therefore, and the power of assertion of these great 
authorities coinciding with the improved state of Europe, 
with the improved st.ate of arts in Europe, with the improved 
.state of laws, and, what is much more material, the improved 
.state of military discipline, more and more perfected every 
dsy^'w-ith us,—universal improvement in Europe coinciding 
the general decay of Asia (for the proud day of Asia is 
passed),-t-this improvement coinciding with the, relaxation 
and dis.solution of the Mogul government, with the decline 
of its warlike spirit, with the total disuse of the ancient strict- 
%ies8 of the military discipline established by Tamerlane,— 
the fndia Company came to be what it is—a great empire, 
cairyiiif; on subordinatelj a great commerce: it became that 
thing which was mipposed hy the Eoman law fiTceoncilable 
to reason- and propriety— eundem negotiaiorem et dominum : 
the same power became the general trader, the saene power 
became the supremo lord. 1 

In this exalted situation the India Company, ho'\Kver, still 
preserves traces of its original mercantile characfqi*. The 
whole exterior order of its political service is carried on upon 
a mercantile plan and mercantile principles. In fact the 
East-India Company in Asia is a state in the dismise <of a 
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merei'al; the principal, the inward, the real, is almost en¬ 
tirely political. ' 

. This "system of the Company’s service, its order and disci¬ 
pline, is necessary to bo explaimjd to your lordships, thuA 
you may see in what manner the abuses have aflected it. 
In the first place, all the persons who go abroad in the 
Cbrapany’s civil service enter as clerks in the counting-house, 
a/d are called by a name to eorre.spond to it, writers. In 
tpat cojidition they are obliged to serve five years. The 
second steifP^that of ^factor, in which thCy are obliged to 
serve thi;ee years^^ The third step thcy'takc is thtit of a 
junior mercJmnt, in which they are obliged to serve thre'S' 
years more. At that period they become senior merchanis, 
which is the highest stage of advance in the Comp^juy’s ser¬ 
vice ; a rank by which they had pretensions, before the year 
1774, to the council, to the succession of the preaidcnC3', and 
to whatever other honours the Company has to bestow. 

The Company had, in its oarly times, established factories 
in certain places, which factories by degrees grew to the 
name of presidencies and council, in proportion as the power 
and influence of the Company increased, and as the political 
began first to struggle with and at length to predominate 
over the mercantile. In this form it continued till the yhaij 
1773 ; when the legislature broke in, for proper reasons urg¬ 
ing them fo it, upon that order of the service, and appointed 
to the superior department persons who had no title to that 
place under the ordinary usage of the service. Mr. Ilastiugr 
and Mr. Barwell, whatever other titles they'hiight have h^d, 
held solely under the act of parliament nominating them to 
that authorif^y; but in all other'■respects, except where the 
act and other subsequent acts have not broken in upon it, 
the, whole course of thq service remains upon the ancient 
footing, Cjat is, the commercial footing, as to the gradation 
.and ordeP of service. 

Toi«/lordships see here a regular series of gradation, 
which requires eleven years before any persons can arrive 
at the highest trusts and situations. You will therefore be 
Istqnished, when so long a probationary service was required, 
that effects vel^ different from those to be expected from- 
long probation have liappencd; and that in a much"'shortei' 
time tba& those eleven years you hav.e seen persons returning 
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into this kingdom witli affluent, with overbearing fortuned. 
It will be a great part of your inquiry, when we come before 
your lordships to substantiate evidence against Mr. Hastings,’ 
to discover how tlurt order came to be so completely broken 
down and erased that scarce a trace of it for any good pur¬ 
pose reipaina. Though I will not deny that that order, or 
that any order in a state, may be superseded by the rul^ig 
pow'er when groat talents upon pressing exigencies are to ,]0 
c^l^ 'fdii!B7"‘^^'I"muet‘Bay'the order itself jrtf? formed 
upon wise principles. It furnished the persJhs who were 
put in. that course of probation with an epportunliy (if cir¬ 
cumstances enabled them) of acquiring experience in busi¬ 
ness of revenue, trade,’ and policy. It gave to those w'ho 
w'atchcd fhem a constant inspection of their conduct through 
all their progress. On the expcctaiits of office i t imposed 
the necessity of acquiring a character in proportion to their 
standing, in order that all w'hich they had gained by the 
good behaviour of years should not be lost by the misconduct 
of an hour. It W'as a groat substantial regulation. But 
scarce a trace of the true spirit of it remains to be discovered 
in Mr. Hastings’s government; for Mr. Hastings established 
ollices, nay, wdiole systems of offices, and especially a system 
pf’offices in 1781, which being altogether new, none of the 
rules of gradatiifti applied to them ; and lie filled those offices 
in such a maimer as suited best, not the constitution nor 


the spirit of the service, but his own partieuhir views and 
purposes. The consequence lias been, that persoiiS in the 
niqet immature stages of life have been appointed to conduct 
airaira"*'v?Kicb reijuired the greatest maturity of judgment,., 
the greatest possible tempef and moderation. Effects natur-^ 
ally coi^^uent have followed upon it.—1 shall not trouble 
your lordships with any further observations on tiJis system 
of gradation. Ij 

I must however remark, before I go further, thaA there is 
something in the representation of the East-l^jdia C^jtbpany, 
in their oriental territory, diftbrent from that, perhaps, of any 
other nation that has ever transported any part of its power 
from one country to another. The East-'liidia Companjr*, iu 
India, is not properly a branch of the.Bntish nation, it is 
only a deputation of individuals. When the Tartars entsred 
into China, when the Arabs and Tartars successively entered 



state madn iij?wholly of magistrates. 'J'hcre is nothing to be 
in propriety called people, to watch, to inspect, to balance 
against the power of 'office. Tlie powyr of offioe, so far as the 
English nation is concerned, is the sole power in the eountrj^. 
The consequence of which is, that being a kingdom "of magis¬ 
trates, what is commonly called the esyrit du corns i s strong 
in it. This spirit of the body predominates equally^ in all its 
parts; by which the members must consider themselves as 
having a common interest, and that common interest separ¬ 
ated both from that of the country which sent them out, and 
from that of the country in which they act. No control upon 
them exists ; none, I mean, in persons who understand their 
language, who understood their manners, or can apply their 
conduct to the laws. Therefore, in a body so constituted coh^ 
.federacy ih easy, and has been general. To'ur lordships are 
not to expect ‘that that sbonld happen in such a body which 
never liappened in any body of corporation, that is, that 
they should in any instance be a proper check and control 
upon themselves. It is not in the naturp of thinpj. • The 
ffundamcntatprinciple of tlie w^olc of the East-Ihdia Com¬ 
pany’s system is monopoly in some sense‘or other. The same 
principle predominates in the service abroad and tk!? service 
at horae/i and both systems are united into one, animated 
with thd game spirit, that is, with the corporate spirit. The 
wholes <hken together, is such as has not been seen in the ei- 
implcs^of the'Moors, the Portugpiese, the Spaniards, the Eo- 
nans , in no old, in no recent examples. The Dutch may re- 
lemble it,buttheyhavenot an empire properly so denominated. 
8y means of this peculiar circumstance it has not been diffi- 
!ult for Mr. II.istingB to embody abuse, and to put himself 
,t fwj bead of A regular'system of corruption. 

Another ci^'cujpstance in that service is deserving of no- 
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tice» Except in the highest parts of all, the emolume^nts ‘ of 
office do not in any degree correspond with the trust, horthe_ 
nature of the office with its name. In other official systems 
tlie style, in general, is above the function ; here is it the 
reverse. Under the name of junior merchant, senior mer¬ 
chant, writer, and other petty appellations of the countingr 
house, you have magistrates of High dignity, you have ad¬ 
ministrators .of revenues truly royal;—you have jndgjs civil, 
and in some respects criminal, who pass judgmer,''''ljj)on the 
greatest properties* of a great country. ■ Tljc legal public 
emoluments that belong to them are very often so inadecpiatc 
to the real dignity of tlie character, that it is impossible, al¬ 
most absolutely impossible, for the subordinate parts of it, 
w-hich though subordinate are stations of power, to exist as 
Englishmen who look at a fortune to be enjoyed at home as 
their ultimate object, and to exist in a state of perfect incor- 
ruption in that service. 

In some parts of Europe it is true that the greatest situa^ 
tions are often attended with but little emolument; yet still 
they are filled. "Why? Because reputation, glory, fame, tho 
esteem, the love, the tears of joy which flow from happy 
sensibility, the honest applauses of a grateful country, some- 
tflnes pay the carps, anxieties, and toils which wait on great 
situations in the commonwealth; and in these, tht'y pay in 
j^igHiey what cannot be paid in fame and repntlition. It is 
• the reverse in the service of the India Company. G}ory is 
not the lot of subordinated merit; and all the subordinate 
parts the gradation are officers who, in comparison with 
tho offices and duties intrusted with them, ar^ miserably 
provided^or; whereas the chief of each great presidency 
. has emoluments securing him against every mode of tempta^ 
tion. But if this has not secured the head, wc inw easily 
judge how the members are to be coerced.. Mr. Hastings 
at the head of tho service, with high legal emolume'.vs, has 
fotiledj iis bauds and sullied his government wife'hribeij He , 
Tias substituted oppression and tyranny in the place of legal 
government. AV^ith all that unbounded, liccnfious. power 
which he has assumed over the public revenues, instead of 
endeavouring to find a series of gradual, prognlpsive, honour¬ 
able, and adequate rewards for the persons vyho serve Ifie 
public in the subordinate but powerful situa^ous, he has 
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left them to prey upon the people without the smallesj: de¬ 
gree (if control in default oi lionest emolument, there is 
■ the unbounded license of power; and (as one of the honest- 
eat and ablest servants of the Ouniparty said to me in con¬ 
versation) the civil service of the Company resembled the 
military service of tlie Mahrattas—little pay, but unbounded 
jlcenae to jiUiiider. I do not say that some of the salaries 
given in India would not sound well here; but when you 
considSi«4Jje nature of the trusts, the dignjty of the situation, 
whatever the name of them may be, tJae powers that are 
granted) the hopes that every man has of establishing himself 
at home,—1 repeat, it is a source of infinite grievance—of in¬ 
finite abuse; of which source of corrupt power we chirge 
Mr. Hastings with having availed himself in filling up the 
void of direct pay, by finding out and eountenaneing every 
kind of ohli(pie and unjust emolument; though it must be 
confessed that he is far from being solely guilty of this ofience. 

Another circumstance which distinguishes the East-India 
Company is the y outh of the persons who are employed in 
the system of tliaT^n'ice. The servants have ahnost uni¬ 
versally been sent out to begin tiieir progress and career in 
active occupation, and in tbe exercise of high authority, at 
that period of life which in all other places has beon-Oin- 
ployed in the course of a rigid edueationi To put the mat¬ 
ter in a few-words. they are transferred from slippery vo j|^ 
to perilous independence, from nerilons independence to m- 
ordinate expectations, from inordinate expectations to bound¬ 
less power. School-boys without tutors, minors without 
gLiardians^the world is let loose upon them, with aUvts tempt¬ 
ations; and they are let loose upon the world, wfch all the 
powers that despotism involves. 

It if, further remarkable, these servants exercise, what 
your Ijfdships,, are now exercising, high judicial powers; and 
they Aercisc them without the smallest study of any law 
eith^ general or municipal. It is made a sort of rule in the 
service, a rule confirmed even by the attemjits that Wetft 
made ,to correct it, (1 mean, confirmed by Sir Elijah Iinpey, 
When, under ih^auspices of Mr. Hastings he undertook to 
be legislator £br India), that the judicial character, the last in 
the order of legal progress, that to which all professional 
men look as the crown of their labours, that ultimate 
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hope of men groTra. grey in professional practice, is among" 
the lirst experimental situations of a Company’s scrvaiJt. It 
is expressly said in that body of regulations to which I al¬ 
lude, that the office and situation of a judge of the dewanny 
courts of adawlet is to be filled by t\\e junior servants of the 
Company; and as the judicial emolument is not substantialljr 
equal to that of other situations, the office of a judge is to be 
taken, as it were in transitu, as a passage to otlier offices not 
of a judicial nature. As' soon therefore as a young .oan has 
supi)licd the defeef^of his education by the advantage of some 
emei’ieuce, he is immediately translated tc^a totally different 
office: and another young man is substituted to loam, at the 
exjtcnse of the property of India, to fill a situation which 
when ho may be qualified to fill he is no longer to hold. 

It is in a great measure the same with regard to the other 
situations. They are the situations of great statesmen, 
W'hich, according to the nractix* of the world, require, to fill 
properly, rather a largenraff?^. with men and much inter¬ 
course in life, than deep stu3y~of books ; though that too has 
its eminent service. We know that in the habits of civilized 
life in cultivated society there is imbibed by men a good deal 
of tho solid practice of government, of the true maxims of 
state, and everything that enables a man to serve his country. 
But these men ai?e sent over to exercise functions jit which 
j), statesman here would tremble, without any theoretical study, 
and without any of that sort of experience which in mixed 
societies of business and converse form men gradualty ainj 
.insep^bW to great affairs.^ Low cunning, intrigue, and stra- 
~tagcm\l soon acquired7 hut manly, durable policy, which 
never siifcifices the general iifterest to a partial or*lnomcntary 
advantagVw not so cheajdy formed in the human under¬ 
standing. 

Mr. liastings, in his defence before the House of C.jmmons 
and in the defences he has made before your lords'njps, has 
lamented his own situation in this particular, -j^t wa'Afhuch 
to be lamented indeed. How far it will furnisa justificj|tion, 
extenuation, or palliation of his cond uct, wheAtwe eorne to 
examine that conduct, will be seen. ’ ' 

These circumstances in the system haye inti great degree 
vitiated and perverted wdiat is in reality—and iiViny things are 
in reality—excellent in it. They have rendered the applica- 
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tion of all corrpctives and remedies to abuse at best precari¬ 
ous iu tlieir operation. The laws that we liave made, the 
covenants which the Company has obliged its servants to 
enter into, the occasional orders that ha^o been given at least 
ostensibly good, all have proved'noxious to the (ountry, in¬ 
stead of beneficial. To illustrate this point 1 beg leave to 
observe to your lordships, that the servants of the' Company 
are obliged to enter into that service not only with an im- 
pressio*' of the general duty which attaches upon all servants, 
out are dlrliged to engage in a specific covenant with their 
masters, to perform all the duties described in that covenant 
(which arc all the duties of their relation) under heavy pe¬ 
nalties. They arc bound to a repetition of these covenant i at 
every step of their progre^s3, from writer to factor,^from factor 
to junior merchant, and from junior merchant to senior mer¬ 
chant. They ought, according to the rule, to renew these 
covenants at these times by something (I speah without 
oflence) which may be 8 ai^-t«i?e# 0 mblc confirmation in the 
church. They are obliged to renew their obligation in par¬ 
ticular to receive no gifts, gratuities, or'presents whatsoever. 

This scheme of covenants would have been wise and proper 
if it had belonged to a judicious order and rational congistcut 
scheme of discipline. The orders of the Company have'.for- 
bidden their servants to take any extraneous emoluments. 
The act of parliament has fulminated against thein. Clear 
positive laws and clear positive private engagements have no 
exception of circumstances in them, no difference quoad maj'ts 
el but every one who ofiends against the law ;? liable 

to the law. The consequence is thi.s;-»-lic who hal d^viated 
but an inch from the straight line, he who has take:5 but’one 
penny of unlawful emolument,—and all have .ybn many 
pennies «f unlawful emolument,—docs not dare to complain 
of the most abandoned extortion and cruel oppression in any 
of his Allow-aciwants. He who has taken a trifle perhaps as 
the i^ard pf a good action is obliged to be silent when he 
sees »hole nYsious desolated around him. The great crimi¬ 
nal at the hpM of the service has the laws in his hand; he is 
always'able tX prove the small offence, and crush the person 
who has committed it. This is one grand source of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s power. J Aftdr he had got the better of the parliament¬ 
ary cdmmissiJln, no complaint from any part of the service 
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has appeared against Mr. Ilastings. Ho is bold enough te 
stafe it as one presumption of his merit, that there lyis been 
no such complaint. No such complaint indeed can exisi>^ 
The spirit of the carps wpuld of itself almost forbid it; to 
which spirit an informer is the moat odious and detestable of 
all char!^ctei;s, and is hunted down, and has always been 
hunted down, as a common enemy. But here is a new secur¬ 
ity. Who can complain, or dares to accuse ? The whole ser¬ 
vice is irregular: nobody is free from small olTencr^', and, as 
I have said, the ghcat offender can always crush the small one. 
If yoif examine tlio correspondence of ^Ir. Hastings, you 
would imagine, from many expressions very deliberately used 
him, that the Company’s service was made out of the 
very filth jind dregs of human corruption; but if you examine 
his conduct towards the corrupt body he describes, you would 
imagine he had lived in the speculative schemes of visi^ary 
perfection.^ 

He was lourtcen years at the head of that service; and 
there is not an instance, no, not one single instance, in which 
he endeavoured to detect corruption,—or that he ever in any 
one single instance attempted to punish it; but the whole 
si.'rvicc, with that whole mass of enormity which he attributes 
ia’it, slept as it were at once under his terror and his pro¬ 
tection;—under his protection if they did not dare to move 
against him; under terror from his power to pluc-k out indi¬ 
viduals, and make a public example of them whenever he 
thought fit. And therefore that service, under his guidance 
anji influence, was, beyond even what its owoi nature disposed 
it,to,\il 3 ervice of confederacy, a service of connivance, a ser¬ 
vice cemposed of various S 3 ' 8 tems of guilt, of whifch Mr. Hast¬ 
ings wa.i the head and the protector. But this general con¬ 
nivance he did not think sufficient to eecure to him the general 
support of the Indian interest. He went further. We shall 
prove to your lordships that when the Company we-i'c driven 
by shame, not by inclination, to order sevcTSiL prosAAitions 
against deh'nquents in their service, Mr. 
ly contrary to tho duty of his office,—diw.itly contrary 
to the express and positive law of fhe cofirt of directors, 
which law parliament had boimd upon him ds l|is rule of action, 
—not satisfied with his long tacit coBnivance,yenturcd beibre 
_ he left his government, and among his last act.\^ to pass a gen- 
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eral act of pardon and indemnity, and at once ordered the 
whole body of tlio prosecutions directed by his masters, tho 
• Company, to be diacliarged. ,, 

Having had fourteen years’ lease of connivance 1 ,0 hfiat.nw. 
and giving at the end a gencriil release of all suits and actions, 
he now puts himself at the head of a vast body enriched by 
his bounties, connivances, and indemnities, and expects the 
support of those whom be bad thus fully rewarded and dis- 
cliarged'jry.m the pursuit of the laws. 'You will find in the 
course of this business that when charges have been brought 
against him of any.bribery, corruption, or otlier malversation, 
his course has been to answer little or nothing to that speci¬ 
fic bribery, corruption, or malversation ; his way has been “to 
call on tho court of directors to inquire of every servant who 
comes to Europe, and to say whether there was an}' one man 
in if^hat will give him an ill word. He has put himself into 
a situation inwhichlic may always safely call to his character, 
and ■s ill always find himself utterly incapable of justifying 
his conduct. So far 1 have troubled your lordships with the 
system of coufederacy and connivance which under his 
auspices was tho vital principle of almost the whole service. 

Tlicrc is one member of the service which 1 have omitted; 
but wliether 1 ought lo have put it first or, as I do now, last, 
I must confess 1 am at some loss ; because, though it appears 
to be the lowest (if any regular) part of the service, it is by 
far the most considerable and the most efficient; without a 
full coifsideration and explanation of which; hardly any par'u 
of the coiiduct of Mr. Hastings, and of many others may 
bo in his situation, can be fully understood, ? ^ 

1 have given your lordships ah account of writers, .actors, 
nrorchants, who" exorcise the office of judges, lord Chancellors, 
e)ulncello'i4 of the exchequer, ministers of state, and managers 
of greatj^ revenues. But thci'e is anotlier description of 
men of;nore importance than them all, a description you 
have *^,Lcn lie.tyd of, but which has not been sufficiently ex- 
plaineji; I rae‘.n the banvan. When tho Company’s service 
was no {norei'‘Jiaii mercantile, and the servants were gener¬ 
ally unacquaini^ with the country, they used the interven¬ 
tion of certain feCTocs among the natives, w'iiich were called 
banyans; we ®lled theTn so because they were of the tribe 
or cashe.of the^anyans or merchants, the Indians being gen-. 
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erally distributed into trades according to their tribes. The 
name still ooutiiinea when the functions of the hanysiAs are 
totally altered. The banyan is known by other appellations. 
He is called dewan of steward; and, indeed, this is a term 
with more propriety applied to him in several of his func¬ 
tions. H(j is> by liis name of office, the steward of the, 
household of the European gentleman: he has the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs, and the ordering of his servants. He is 
himself a domestic servant, and generally chosen o\i'^ of that 
class of natives who.by being habituated to misery and sub¬ 
jection can submit to any orders, and are fit for any of the 
basest services, j^rniped nnfle.r oppression (it is the true 
cdutationl. they are fit to oppress others. They serve an 
apprentice8l!Tp*orseryitude7toquaiifyTh^ for the trade of 
tvTanny. They know all the devices, all the little frauds, all 
the artifices and contrivances, the whole panoply of the de¬ 
fensive armour by which ingenious slavery secures itself 
against the violence of power. They know all the lurking 
holes, all the winding recesses, of the unfortunate ; and they 
hunt out distress and misery even to their last retreats. 
They have suffered themselves; but far from being taught by 
those EHifferings to abstain from rigour, they have only learned 
tlie •methods of afflicting their fellow slaves. They have the 
best intelligence of what is done in England. Tffie moment 
^ Compaiyr^s servant arrives in India, and his English con- 
nexioiTs are Ttnown to be powerful, some of that class of 
pfeiple immediately take possession of him as if he werdtheir 
inh^ittace. They have knowledge of the country *and its 
affairs wicy have money, they have the arts of making 
money. «The gentleman who comes from England has ndne 
of these; he enters into that world as he enters into the' 
■world at largajj)i.^ed. His portion is^eat simplicity, great 
indigence, anda stiong disposition to relieve himself. The 
banyan, once in possession, employs his tyranny, not only 
over the native people of his country, hut offen ove*;*the 
master himself, wo has little other share in tliAproceciyngs 
of his servant but in giving him the ticket of,X'ls napie, to 
mark that he is connected with and supported^^by an Euro¬ 
pean, who is himself well connected and spppo.ited at home. 
This is a commission which nothing cto resist.' Eroni that 
moment forward it is not the Englishman, it is the black 
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banyan that is the master. The nominal master often lives 
from'his hand. We know how young men are sent oUt of 
this country: we know how happy we are to hear soon that 
they are no longer a burthen to thei» friends and parents. 
The banyan knows it too. He supplies the young servant 
with money. He has him under his power; first, from the 
necessity of employing such a man; and next (and this is 
the more important of the two), he has that dreadful power 
over liiiA^mastcr which every creditor has over his debtor. 
Actions the most abhorrent to his nature he must see 
done before his face: and thousands and thousands worse 
arc done in his absence, and he dare not complain. The ban¬ 
yan extorts, robs, plunders, and then gives him just what 
proportion of the spoil he pleases. If the mgater should 
murmur, the very power that was sent over to protect the 
people of India from these very abuses (the best things 
being perverted when applied to unknown objects, and put 
into unsuitable situations)—the very laws of England, by 
making the recovery of debts more easy, infinitely increase 
the power of the banyan over his master. Thus the supreme 
court of justice, the destined corrector of all abuses, becomes 
a collateral security for that abominable tyranny exercised by 
the monied banyans over Europeans as well as tlie native^,,. So 
that while we are here boasting of the British power in the 
East, we are in perhaps more than half our service nothing 
but the inferior miserable instruments of the tyranny which 
the lowest part of the natives of India exercise, to the d'.)- 
grace of the British authority, and to thd ruin of alLtfiat is 
respectable among their own countrymen. They nvve' subv 
vei’ted th«? first houses, totally vuined aqd undone thkeountry, 

. cheated and defrauded the revenue; the master a silent, 
sometitses a melancholy, spectator, until some oifico of high 
emolument has emancipated him. This has often been the 
true reason tltat the Company’s servants in India, in order 
to fife themselves from this horrid and atrocious servitude, 
afe/zbliged w become instruments of another tyranny, and 
must prosti^e themselves to men in power, in order to ob¬ 
tain some oflpe tbit may enable them to escape the servi¬ 
tudes below, pnii enable them to pay their debts. And thus 
many have become the instruments of Mr. Hastings. 

T These banyans or dewans were originally among the lower 
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casteg in the country. But now it is true that, after peeing 
the power and profits of these men,—that there is rfeither 
power, profession, nor occupation to be had, which i. reput¬ 
able person can excrefse, but through that channel,—men of 
higher castes, and born to better things, have thrown them- 
selvos into, that disgraceful servitude, have become •menial- 
servants to‘Englishmen, that they might rise by their de¬ 
gradation! i But whoever they are, or of whatever birth, they 
have equally 'prostituted their integrity, they have equally 
lost their character ;• and once entered into that course of 
life, there is no difference between the best castes and the 
worst. That system Mr. Hastings confirmed, established,' 
incr?ased, and made the instrument of the most austere ty¬ 
ranny, of the basest peculations, and the most scandalous ‘ 
and iniquitous extortions. 

In the description I have given of banyans a distinction 
is to be made. ITour lordships must distinguish the banyans 
of the British servants in subordinate situations, and the 
banyans who are such to persons in higher authority. In the 
latter case the banyan is in strict subordination, because he 
may always be ruined by his superior; whereas in the former 
it is i^lways in his power to ruin his nominal superior. It 
was hot through fear but voluntarily, and not for the ban¬ 
yan’s purposes but" his own, Mr. Hastings has brought for¬ 
ward his banyan. He seated him in the houses (if the prin¬ 
cipal nobility, and invested him with farms of the revemue ; 
lie*has given him enormous jobs ;• he has put him o\er the 
heads,pt'* a nobility which for their grandeur, antiquity, and 
dignity itight almost be matcl^ed with your lordsfeips. He 
has made, him supreihe ecclesiastical judge, judge even of^ 
the very casteti, in the preservation of the separate rqles an(^ 
separate privileges of which that people exists. He who has 
dominion over the caste, has an absolute powar over some¬ 
thing more than life and fortune. ^ 

Such is that first or last (I know not which to ;mll it) order 
in the Company’s service called a banyan. The''mutsedenes, 
clerks, accountants, of Calcutta, generally.fall uiSer this de-^ 
acription. Tour lordships will see hereaftea t.ie necessity 
of giving you, in the opening of the case^an-idea of the situa¬ 
tion of a banyan. You will see, as no Englishman, properly* 
apqaking, acts by himself, that he must be made responsible 
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for tliat person called hia banyan, for the power he either 
uses under him, or the power he has accpiired over him. The 
banyan escapes, in the night of his complexion and situation, 
the inquiry that a white man bannot' stand before in this 
country. Through the banyans or other black natives a bad 
feervanfof the Company receives his bribes. Through tliem 
he decides falsely against the titles of litigants iii the court 
of castes, or in the offices of public registry. Tlirough them 
Mr. Hastings has exercised oppressions wbicli, 1 will venture 
to say, in his own name, in his own chaiacter, daring as he is 
(and he is the ihost daring criminal that over existed), he 
never would dare to practise. Many, if not most, of the ini^qui- 
ties of his interior bud administration have been perpetrated 
through these banyans or other native agents and confidants ; 
and we shall show you that he is not satisfied with one of 
them ; confiding few of his secrets to Europeans, and hardly 
any of his instruments, cither native or European, knowing 
the secrets of each other. This is the system of banyanism 
and of concealment which Mr. Hastings, instead of eradicat¬ 
ing out of the service, has propagated by example and by 
sujjport, and enlarged by converting even Europeans into 
that dark and insidious character. 

I have explained or endeavoured to explain to your lord¬ 
ships these circumstances of the true spirit, genius, and 
character, more tliau the ostensible institutions, of the Com¬ 
pany's service. I now shall beg leave to bring before yp’*. 
one institution, taken from the mercantile constitution of 
thj. Company, so excellent that I will venture to say that 
hqaian wib'doni has never exceeded it. In this excellent ki- 
stitution the counting-house gave lessons to the state. The 
active, awakened, and enlightened principle of self-interest.' 
will provide a better system for the guard of that interest, 
than the cold, drow'sy wisdom of those who provide for a 
go6u out of themselves ever contrived for the public. The 
plains sketclfed by private prudence for private interest, the 
regulations oy mercantile men for their mercantile purposes, 
when they cw be applied to the discipline and order of the 
state, produce d discipline and order w’hich no state should 
be ashamed to copy. The Company’s mercantile regulations 
are adft^bly fitted for the government of a remote, largo, 
disjoaalwd empire. »As merchants having factors abroad'in 
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distant parts of the world, they have obliged the 
nutencss and strictness of register, and to a 
correspondence, which no state has ever used in t^ie same 
degree with regard tt) its public ministers. The Company 
has made it a fundamental part of their constitution, that 
almost thejr j^'holc government shall be a written govern¬ 
ment. Tour lordahi]38 will observe, in the course of nie pro¬ 
ceeding, the propriety of opening fully to you this circum¬ 
stance in the government of India; that is, that the Company’s 
government is a g’o.verninent of writing,—a government of 
record. .The strictest court of justice, in^its proceefding, is 
not more, perhaps not so much, a court of record as the India 
Coihpany’s executive service is, or ought to be, in all its pro¬ 
ceedings. - 

In the first place, they oblige their servants to keep a 
journal, or diary, of all their transactions, public and private : 
they are bound to do this by an express covenant. They 
oblige them, as a corrective upon that diary, to keep a letter- 
book, in which all their letters are to be regularly entered. 
And they are bound, by the same covenant, to produce all 
those books upon requisition, although they should be mixed 
wdth affairs concerning their own private Jiegotiations and 
tBiasactions of commerce, or their closest and most retired 
soncerns in.private life. But, as the great corrective of all, 
they have contrived that every^ proceeding in public council 
shall be written:—no debates merely verbal. The argu- 
Tffents, first or last, are to be in writing and recorded! All 
otheji bodies, the Houses of Lords, Commons, Privy Comicil, 
Cabmelj Councils for secret state deliberations, enter only 
resolve^ decisions, and final Asolutions of .affairs* the aiijgu- 
.-Uneut, the discussion, the dissent, does very rarely, if at all; 

■ appear. But the Company has proceeded much further, and 
^one much more wisely, because they proceeded upon msi> 
cantile princi ples ; anj they have provided, eithgr by orders 
or course of office, that all shall be written—the propoSffion, 
the argument, the dissent. This is riot confined to “heir 
great council; but this order ought to be observed, as^Tion- 
ccive, and I see considerable traces of it’in practice, in evesy 
provincial council, whilst the provincial councils existed, and 
even down to the minutest ramification of their servioe. 
These books, in a progression from the lowest councils to the 
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highest presidency, are ordered to be transmitted, dupj^icate 
and ttiplicatc, by every ship that sails to Europe. On this 
system \an able servant of the Company, and high in their 
service, has recorded his opinionv and Wrongly expressed his 
sentiments. Writing to tW court of directors, he says, “It 
ought t'j be remembered that the basis upon whieh you rose 
to power, and have been able to stand the shock 6f repeated 
convulsions, has been the accuracy and simplicity of mercan¬ 
tile method, which makes every transactioi> in “your service, 
and every expenditure, a matter of record.” 

My lords, this method not only must produce to- them, if 
strictly observed, a more accurate idea of the nature of their 
aifairs, and the nature of their expenditures, but it riiust 
aflbrd them no trivial opportunity and moans of knowing the 
true characters of their servants, their capacities, their w'ays 
of thinking, the turn and bias of their minds. If well em¬ 
ployed, and but a little improved, the East-India Company 
possessed an advantage unknown before to the chief of a 
remote government. In the most remote parts of tlie world, 
and in the minutest parts of a remote service, everything 
came before the principal, with a domestic accuracy and local 
familiarity. It was in the jjower of a director, sitting in 
London, to form an accurate judgment of every incidentibat 
; happened upon the Ganges and the Gogra*. 

The use of this recorded system did not consist only in 
the facility of discovering what the nature of their aftairs 
and the character and capacity of their servants were, htft’ 
it furnished the means of detecting their miscondu^'-'t; fro- 
qucfatly of proving it, too, and of producing the evid^ence to 
it j^adicially under their own‘'hands. 'ror your Ibrdships 
must have observed that it is rare indeed, that in a continued' 
course of evil practices any uniform method of proceeding 
will serve the purposes of the delinquent. Ingogenggj^ 
[' plain , direct, and simple : guilt is a crooked, intricate.incoTj. " 

I ' Etaitfr and various thing. The iniquitous job of to-day may 
be coftfored by specious reasons; but when the job of iniquity 
of t<jjJnorrow succeeds, the reasons that have coloured the first 
c«me may expose the second malversation. The man of 
fraud falls into contradiction, prevaricatiy n.-confusinn. This 
hastens, this faciliiliates, conviction, besides, time is not 
allowed for corrupting the records. They are flown out of 
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their hands ; they are in Europe ; tJiey are safe in the r'egip. 
ters of the Company ; perhaps they are under the eye of [inr- 
liament, before the writers of them have time to iiyrent an 
cjscuse for a direct contrary .conduct to that to which their 
former pretended principles applied. This is a great, a ma¬ 
terial part pf the constitution of the Company'. My Jords, I 
do not think it to be much apologized for, if I rep»t that 
this is the fundamental regulation of their service, and*which, 
if preserved hi the first instance, as it ought to be, in ofiicial 
practice in India, aryl then used as it ought to be in England, 
would afford such a mode of governing a great, foreign, dis¬ 
persed empire, as I will venture to say lew countries ever 
po^essed even in governing the most limited aud narrow 
jurisdiction.. 

It was the great business of Mr. Hastings’s policy to sub¬ 
vert this great political edifice. His first mode of subverting 
it was by commanding the public ministers, paid by the Com¬ 
pany, to deliver their corftopondence upon the most critical 
and momentous affairs j||Prn, in order to bo suppressed and 
destroyed at his pleas*K: To support him in this plan of 
spoliation, he has mawS mischievous distinction in public 
business, between pi®lic and private correspondence. The 
Company’s orders and covenants made none. There are,! 
readily I admit, ‘thousands of occasions in which jt is noti 
^irojjor to divulge promiscuously a private correspondeucc,! 
though on public affairs, to the world; but there is no ocea- 
‘Sion in which it ps not a necessary duty, on requisitrou, to 
coiqnuuiicate your correspondence to those who forki the 
])aram<|unt government, on whose interests, and on w^iose 
concerns, and under whose “authority, this cort'espond'pnee 
’has been carried on. The very same reasons which reqiiice 
secrecy with regard to others, demand the freest communica¬ 
tion to them. But Mr. Hastings has established principles 
of confidence and secrecy towards himself, wfiich have cut off 
all confidence between the directors and their ministefajiand 
effectually kept them at least out of the secret of their own 
affairs. 

Without entering into .all the practices by which* Tie kas 
attempted to maim the Company’s records^ I shall state one 
more to your loi’dships; that is, his-avdwed appointmeiiliof 
^pies and under-ageuts, who shall carry on the real state 
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business, while there are public and ostensible agents who 
are noj; in the secret. The correspondence of those private 
agents l^e holds in bis own hands, communicates as he thinks 
]iroper, but most commonly withholds. There remains nothing 
for the directors but the shell and husk of a dry, formal, 
official correspondence, which neither means anything, nor 
was intended to mean anything. 

Thesfe are some of the methods by which he has defeated 
the purposes of the excellent institution of a recorded admin¬ 
istration. But there are cases to be brought before this 
court, in which he^ has laid the axe at once to the root; wffiich 
was, by delegating out of his own hands a great department 
of the powers of the. Company, which he was himself bohnd 
to execute, to a board which was not bound to »ecord their 
deliberations with the same strictness ns he himself w'as 
bound. / He appointed of his own usurped authority a board 
for the administration of the revenue, the members of which 
were expressly dispensed from recording their dissents, until 
they chose it; and in that office, as in a great gulf, a most 
important part of the Company’s transactions has been buried. 

Notwithstanding bis unwearied pains in the work of spo¬ 
liation, some precious fragments are left, which we ought in¬ 
finitely to value, by which wo may learn and lament 'the 
loss of what ho has destroyed. If it were not for those in¬ 
estimable fragments and wrecks of the recorded government* 
w'hich have been saved from the destruction which Mr. Hast¬ 
ings intended for them all, the most shameful enormities 
that /lavt ever disgraced a government or harassed 8/= people 
would only be known in this country by secret whispprs and 
unajithenticated anecdotes; the disgracers of government, 
the vex era and afilieters of mankind, instead of being brought 
before au awful public tribunal, might have been honoured 
with the highest distinctions and rewards their country has 
to bestow; and sordid bribery, base peculation, iron-handed 
extt/ffibn, fierce, unrelenting tyranny, might themselves have 
been invested with those sacred robes of justice, before which 
this they have cmise to tremble. 

Mr. Hastings, sensible of w'bat he suffers from this regis¬ 
ter of acts and opiryons, has endeavoured to discredit and 
ruin what remains of it*. Ho refuses, in his defence to the 
House of Commons, in letters to the court of directors, ip. 
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various writings^and declarations, he refuses to be tned by 
his own recorded declarations; he refuses to be bQund by 
his own opinions, delivered under bis own hand, lie knows 
ttiat he and the record cannot exist together- He knows 
that what remains of the written constitution, whmh he has 
not destrpyod, is enough to destroy him. He claiits a privi¬ 
lege of systematic inconstancy; a privilege of prev»ication ; 
a privilege of contradiction; a privilege of not only changing 
his conduct, but the principles of his conduct, whenever it 
suits his occasions. But I hope your lordships will show the 
destroyers of that wise constitution, and the destroyers of 
those records, which are to be the securities against malversa¬ 
tion in office, the discoverers and avengers of it, that whoever 
destroys the discoverer establishes the iniquity; that, there¬ 
fore, your lordships will bind him to his own declarations, 
given on record under his own hand; that you will say to 
this unfaithful servant of the Company, what was said to 
another unfaithful person, upon a far less occasion, by a far 
greater authority, “ .O ut of thy own mouth will I judge the e. 
wicked servnpt.” 

Having gone through what I have been instructed might 
be.nCcessary to state to your lordships concerning the Com- 
pSmy’s constitution,—I mean the real inside, and not the shell,' 
of its constitution ; having stated the abuses that, existed in 
it; having stated how Mr. Hastings endeavoured to perpe¬ 
tuate, and to increase, and to profit of the abuse, and how he 
has systematically endeavoured to Swtroy, and has.' in some 
instarces in fact destroyed, many things truly efceHent in 
that donstitution; if I have not wasted your time in explana- 
.tion of matters thirt you are already well acquainted with, I 
shall next 'beg leave to state to you the abuse in some parti¬ 
culars of the other part of the public authority, which the Com¬ 
pany acquired over the natives of India in virtue of the royal 
charter of the present Mogul emperor, in the year 17G0. 

My lords, that you may the better judge* of tlfd^buse 
Mr. Hastings has made of the powers vested in him, it will bo 
expedient to consider a little who tlje people are^tf'.whose 
prejudice he has abused these powers. I shall explain •this 
point with as much brevity as is consistent with the distinct¬ 
ness with which I mean to bring tBo whole before your lord- 
ships ; and 1 beg to observe to you, that this previous dis- 
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course, rather explanatory than B.eeiiafl.torin1 (if I may use 
the exjtression), is meant rather to elucidate the nature of the 
matter tlf^ come before you in regular charges, than as proof 
of the charges themselves. 

I know that a good deal of latitude is allowed to advocates, 
when opting a cause in a private court, to indulge them¬ 
selves in/’their narratives leading to the charges they intend 
to bring! They arc not always called to the strictest account 
for such prefatory matter, because the court, when it comes 
to judge, sifts and distinguishes it from, the points to be 
strictly proved, anc^ on whose merits the cause relics.. 

But 1 wish your lordships to know, that, with the high 
opinion I have of your gravity (and it is impossible for' a 
man to conceive a higher), and sensible of the weiglit of those 
1 represent at this place, namely, the Commons of Great 
Britain, I should be sorry that any one substantial fact, 
even in this explanatory opening, or even the colour of the 
fact, should be alleged, which, when called upon, I should 
uot^be ready to make good to you by proof—1 mean, by proof 
adapted to its nature ; public opi nio n by evidcncf of pobb.e 
opi mon i by record that to whieTi record is applicable; by 
oralt^imony things to which oral testimony alone can be 
produced ; and last of all, that which is matter of histosio 
proof by historic evidence. This I hope to do with the usual 
allowan ce to erro rs and mistake s which is the claim of hu¬ 
man infirmity.- 

Then'.-my lords, two distinct pt^ople inhabit India. Two 
sorts people inhabit the same country, as totally distkjet 
I’rom each other in characters, lives, opinions, prejudicfjs, and 
manners, as the inhabitants jountriest most remote from 
each other. For both of these descriptions Mr. Hastings* 
was bound to provide equally, agreeable to the terms of the 
charter which the Company received irom the lawful govern¬ 
ing power of tliat country,—a charter received at its owm 
soliiJjCfition,—'-a charter not forced upon us by a superior 
power, but given at the immediate solicitation of the princi¬ 
pal seiiqnts belonging to the Company ,—a charter solemnly 
accepted by the Company, and by them, I am very sorry to 
say, little regardeol, or, at least, little regarded by their prin¬ 
cipal servants. 

My lords, the fiwt description of people who are subjected, 
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.virtually to the BritiSttrempire through those inediuina’wl\ich 
I have described to you, are the original inhabitants ^ Hin- 
dostan, who have ^ all time, and beyond all the erts which 
we use (I mean always tha two grand eras excepted), been 
theaborigiiial inhabitantsandproprietors of that couiwry; with 
manners, Religion, customs, and usages appropriatec'to them¬ 
selves, and little resembling those of the rest of iiiankind. 
This description of men is commonly called Gentoos. The 
system and'principle of that government is locality . Their 
laws, their manners, their religion, are all local. 

Their legislator, whoever he was (for who he was is a 
matter lost in the midst of a most obscure antiquity), had it 
as*a great leading principle of his policy to connect the peo¬ 
ple with their soil. Accordingly, by one of those anomalies 
which a larger acquaintance with our species daily discovers, 
and which perhaps an attentive reflection might explain in 
the nature of man, this aboriginal people of India, who are 
the ^ softest in their manners of any of our race, approaching 
almost to feraimne tenderne88,~who are formed constitution¬ 
ally benevolent, and in many particulars made to fill a larger 
circle of benevolence than our morals take in, who extend 
thtpr- goodwill to the whole animal creation,—thSse people 
ars, of all nations, the.mns( uTiHlH.ahle tn anjr other part of 
' mankind. They tannot—^the highest orders ot therj, at least, 

, cannot—come into contact with any other. That bond which 
is one of the chief instruments of society, and wuich, support¬ 
ing the individual, connects the species, can have no esistence 
wi(h them —I mean the ponvivial hmul That rafte can be, 
held to no other by that great link of life. No Hindoo canj 
mix at meals even with thdbe on whom he defends for the 
"meat he eats. This circumstance renders it difficult for iJs-to 
enter with due sympathy into their concerns, or for them to 
enter into ours, oven when w^e meet on the same ground. 
But there are other circumstances which render our inter¬ 
course, in our mutual relation, very full of difficulty. sea 
is between us. The mass of that clement which, by appear-l 
ing to disconnect, unites mankind, is to them a forbiddeij 
road. It is a great gulf fixed between you and them—not bo 
much that elementary gulf, but that guTf which manners, 
opinions, and laws have radicated i n» the very nature of ^he. 
.people. None of their high castes, without great danger to his 
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situation, religion, rank, and estimation, can ever nass thy 
sea ; and this forbids, for ever, all direct cotnraiinicatioii be- 
tween'tjiat country and this. That material and afl'ectiug cir- 
cumstiinbc,, rny lords, makes it, ten tim?s more necessary, 
since thjty cannot come to us, to keep a strict eye upon all 
personstwlio go to them. It imposes upon us a stricter duty 
to gua^^, with a firm and powerful vigilance, tliose whose 
principles of conscience weaken their principles of self-defence. 
If we undertake to govern the inhaoitauts pf such a country, 
we must govern them upon their own princi])les and maxims, 
^and not upon ours. We must not think to force them into 
the narrow circle tf our ideas ; we must extend ours to take 
in their system of opinions and rites, and the necessities which 
result from both : all change on their part is absolutely im¬ 
practicable. We have more versatility of character and man¬ 
ners, and it is we who must conform. We know what the 
empire of opinion is in luiman nature. I had alip ost said 
thatthe law of opinion was hiim.'i.u nature itHP.If. It is, how- 
ever, tfie^rongest principloin the composition of the frame 
of the human mind ; and more of the liappiness and unhappi¬ 
ness of mankind resides in that inward principle than in all 
external eircumstancea put together. But if such is the em¬ 
pire of opinion even amongst us, it has a pure, unrestrained, 
complete^ and despotic power amongst them. The variety of 
balanced opinions in our inind.s weakens the force of each ; 
for in Europ6, sometimes, the laws of religion differ from the 
laws of Jihc land; sometimes, the laws of the land differ from 
our laws^of honour; our laws of honour are full of caprice,' 
differing from those other laws, and sometimes differing from 
themselves but there the laws' of religion, the laws of the 
land, and the laws of honour, are all united and consolidates, 
in pne invariable systeip, and bind men by eternal and in¬ 
dissoluble bonds to the rules of what, amongst them, is called 
his easie. * 

u- be,necessary just to state to your lordships what a 

caste is. The G-entoo people from the oldest time have been 
distributed into various orders, all of them hereditary: these 
familJ^'Orders are called castes; these castes are the fundamental 
part of the constitution of the G-entoo commonwealth, both 
in their church and in their state. 

Your lordships are born to hereditary honours In the chief 
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of jour houses. The rest mix with the people. With the 
Giento^, tliey wlio are bom noble can never fall info toy 
second rank. They are divided into four orders; thS Brah¬ 
mins, the Chittery, 'the IJice, and the Soodur,, with many 
subdivisions in each. An eternal barrier is placed! betw^ien 
them. T|je higher cannot pass into the lower; tjie lower 
camiot rise into the higher. They have all their appiypriated 
rank, place, and situation, and their appropriated relief on too ; 
which is essentially different in its rites and ceremonies, 
sometimes in its direct, in each of those castes. A man who 
is born in the highest caste, which at once unites wlyit would 
be tantamount in this country to the digfnity of the peerage 
anTl the ennobled sanctity of the episcopal character, the 
Brahmin, viho sustains these characters, if he loses his caste, 
does not fall into an inferior order, the Chittery, the Bice, 
or the Soodur, but he is thrown at once out of all ranks of 
society, lie is precipitated from the proudest elevation of 
respect and honour to a bottomless abyss of contempt, from 
glory to infamy, from purity to pohutiou, from sanctity to 
profanation. No honest occupation is open to him. Ilis 
children are-no longer his children. Their parent loses that 
name. The conjugal bond is dissolved. Few survive this 
ni^ist terrible of all calamities. To speak to an Indian of bis 
caste is to speak to him of his allf .' , 

But the rule of caste has, with them, given one power more 
to fortune than the manners of any other nafem were ever 
known to do. Jfor it is singular, the caste nia^he.4o8t, not 
only by certain voluntary crimes, but by certain involuntary 
, sufferings, disgraces, and pollutions, that are utterly out of 
Jiheir power to prevent. * Those who have |)aticntly sub¬ 
mitted to iVnprisonment—those who have not flinched from 
the scourge—those who have been as unmoved as marble 
under torture—those who have laughed at the menaces of 
death itself—have instantly given way when it has been at¬ 
tempted to subject them to any of those pollutions by-jirhich 
they lose caste. To this caste they are bound by alb laws of 
all descriptions, human and divine; and inveterate us^e has 
radicated it in them to a depth and with an adhesion jvith 
which no other known prejudice has jje&n known to exist. 
Tyranny is, therefore, armed ngaftist’them with a grater 
variety of weapons than are found in its ordinary stores. 
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• This, amongst a thousand other considerations, speaks to 
as’in very authoritative language, with what care aud"cir- 
eumspCqtion we ought to handle people so delicate. In the 
course oil this trial your lordships will,see with horror tha 
use which Mr. Hastings made, tiurough several of his wicked 
and aboitiiiable instruments, .e^K^n from the natives them¬ 
selves, <a these superadded means of oppression! I shall 
Pirove, iti the cqjhtsS^ of this trial, that he has put his own 
otpiiial diJjaeSuc servant—a wretch totally dependent—a 
jKsetrfr^ossly ignorant—the common instrument of his 
bribery and peculation;—he has enthroned him, I .say, on 
the first seat of ecoJesiasticiil jurisdiction, which was to de¬ 
cide upon the castes of all-those people, including their rank, 
their family, their honour, and their happiness h^ire, and, in 
their judgment, their salvation hereafter. Under the awe 
of this power, no man dared to breathe a murmur against 
his tyranny. Fortified in this security, he says. Who com¬ 
plains of me ?—No, none of ns dare complain of you, says 
the trembling Qentoo. No! your menial sen'ant has my 
caste in his power. I shall not ta’ouble your lordships with 
mentioning others; it was enough that Canto Baboo and 
Ginga Crf ivind tSing^ names to which your lordships aso to 
Ee familiarized hereafter,—it is enough that those persojas, 
had the caste and character of all the people of Bengal in 
their hands. Through them he has taken effectual security 
against all ec'mplaint. Your lordships wiU hence discern 
how very pesessary it is become that some other personage 
should mjervene, should take upon him tneir representa¬ 
tion, and by his freedom and his power should supply the 
defects arising from their servitude anfj their impotence. 
The pommons of Great Britain charge themselves with this* 
character. ^ 

“ My lords, these Gentob people are the original people of 
Hindostan. Tliey are still beyond comparison the moat 
numemus. Faults this nation may have, but God forbid wel 
shouia pass judgment upon people who framed their laws'* 
and institutions prior to ou r insect origin of yesterday. 
With Hll-the faults of their nature, and errors of their institu- 
tionk, their institutions, which act so powerfully on their na¬ 
tures, have two material, characteristics which entitle them 
to Inspect:—first, great force and stability : and next, excel - 
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fcnt moral and civil pflanti}. Their stability has been prowd 
by their holding on an. unifor m tenor for a duratio n com- 
mensurate to all the empires with which history ¥ai|^ade 
us.acquamted ; and tljey still exist i n a OTeen old age, with 
all the reverence of antiquity, and with all tfie pdssfch that 
people have to novelty and change. They have stoyd firni 
on their aociSnt base—they have cast their roots deep in 
their native soil; perhaps because they have never Spread 
them anywhqre else than in their native soil. Their blood, 
fheir opinions, and* the soil of their country, make one con¬ 
sistent piece; admitting no mixture, no adulteration, no 
improvement: accordingly, their religion iias made no con¬ 
vert ; their dominion has made no conquests; but in pro¬ 
portion as their laws and opinions were concentred within 
themselves, and hindered from spreading abroad, they have 
doubled their force at home. They have existed in spite ol 
Mahomcdan and Portuguese bigotry, in spite of Tartarian 
and Arabian tyranny, in spite of all the fury of successive 
foreign conquest, in spite of a more formidable foe— the av^- 
lice of the English dominion. 

1 have spoken now, my lords, of what their principles are ; 
—their laws and religious institutions, in point of force and 
stabilily: I have given instances of their force in the very 
circumstance in which all the institutions of mankind in other 
respects show their weakness. They have existed when the 
country has been otherwise subdued. This alone furnishes 
full proof that there must be some powerful influence result¬ 
ing from them beyond all our little fashionable theories upon 
such subjects. 

• The second consideration ir^the Gentoo institutjjons is their 
beneficial eflects, mobal and civil. The policy, civil or reli¬ 
gious, or, as theirs is, composed of both, tliat makes a people 
happy, and a state flourishing (puttftig further and higher 
considerations out of the way, which are not pow before us), 
must undoubtedly, so far as human considerations prevail, be 
a policy wisely conceived in any scheme of government, irf is 
confirmed by all observation, that where the Hindoo religion 
has been established, that country has been flourishing. .We 
have seen some patterns remaining to this day. The very 
country which is to be the subject of your lordships’ judicial 
inquiry is an instance, by an entire change of government, of 
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the different effects resulting from the rapacity of a foreign 
hdnd^ and the paternal, lenient, protecting arm of a rfative 
goverfi<pent, formed on the long connexion of prejudice, and 
poTiver. 1 1 shall give you its state under the Hindoo govein- 
ment frJm a hook, written by a very old servant of the Com¬ 
pany, •wiiose authority is of the gi'eater weight as the very 
destruction of all this scheme of government is the great 
object bf the autlior. 

The author, Mr. TTolwelh divides the country of Benga^ 
into its different jirovinces. He supposes what th^ then 
paid to. the supreme government; he ‘supposes what the 
country is capableiof yielding; and his project is to change 
entirely the application of the revenues of the country, and 
to secure the whole into the hands of government. In enu¬ 
merating these provinces, at last he comes to the province of 
Burdwan. 

“ In truth (says this author), it would he almost cruelty 
to molest this happy people; for in this district are the only 
vestiges of the beauty, purity, piety, regularity, equity, and 
strictness of the ancient Hindostan government. Here the, 
property as well as the liberty of the people are' mviolate.- 
ITere no robberies are heard of, either public or pfivate. 
The traveller, either with or without merchandise, becdjji^s 
the immediate care of the government, which allots him 
guards, without any expense, to conduct him from stage to 
stage; and khese are accountable for the safety and accom- 
modatiqn.'Si his person and effects. At the end of the first 
stage hens delivered over, with certain beneVolent formalities,' 
to the guards of the next, who, after interrogating 'the 
traveller as 4o the usage he hadireeeive^ in his journey, dis¬ 
miss the first guard 'wdth a ■written certificate ot their bejft- 
■'vfour, and a receipt foi; the traveller and his effects ; which 
certificate and receipt are returnable to the commanding 
officer of the first stage, who registers the same, and regularly 
rejjQtts it tq the rajah.” 

“ In this form the traveller is passed through the country; 
and if he only passes, he is not sufl'ered to be at any expense 
for ToOfi, accommodation, or carriage for bis merchandise or 
baggage; but it is otherwise if he is permitted to make any 
residence in one plaCe above three days, unless occasioned by 
sickness, or any intovoidable accident. If anything is lost 
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in this district, for instance, a bag of money or other Talu- 
ablespthe person who finds it hangs it upon the next ^tre'e, 
and gives notice to the nearest chowkey, or place of ^ard; 
the officer of which orders immediate publication of Ae same 
by’beat of tomtom, or drum.*’ ’ 

These, my lords, are the effects universally produced by the 
Hindoo polity throughout that vast region, before it was die- 
l yrte^and hut out of fram^ bv the baAarism of foreign con- 
quests. Some choice reseiwed spots continued to flourish 
under it to the yetir 1756. Some remained till Mr. Hastings 
obtained the meaqs Of utterly.defacing them. Such was the 
prospect of Benares under the happy goverjiment of Bulwant 
Binco Such was the h.appy state of the same Benares in the 
nappy days of Cheit Sing , until in the year 1781 Mr. Hast¬ 
ings introduced jmrelonn into that country. 

Having stated the general outline of the manners of the 
original people of Hindostan, having stated the general 
principles of their policy, which either proliibit connexion, 
or<oblige us to a connexion very different from what we have 
hitherto used towards them, I shall leave it to your lordships’ 
judgment whether you will suft'er such fair monuments of 
wisdom and benevolence to be defaced by the rapacity of 
your* g’ovcrnors. I hope I have not gone out of niy way to 
brin'^ before yon .any circnm.stance relative to the Gentoo 
rfeligion and manners, further than as they relate to tile spirit 
of our government over them ; for though there never was 
such food for the curiosity of the human mind l;s,is found 
iu the manners of this people, I pass it totally over. , 

I Jvish to divide this preliminary view into six periods; 
and your lordships will consider tha^ of the Hin^ioos, which 
I have now mentioned, as the first era. 

The second’era is an era of great misfortune to that coun¬ 
try, and- to the world in general; I hnean, the time of the 
prophet Mahomed. The enthusiasm which.animated his 
first followers, the despotic power which religion obtain^ 
through that enthusiasm, and. the advantages derived from 
both over the enervated great empihis and broken, disunited 
lesser governments of the world, extended the influence* of 
^at proud and domineering sect from thp hanks of tbd 


Ganges to the banks of the Tioire 
' This second period is the era oi 


of the Arabs. These pooplff 
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made a great and lasting impression on India. They estab- 
lihlied, very early, Maliomedan sovereigns in all parts of it; 
partidvlarly in the kingdom pf Bengal, which is the principal 
olneet at' our present inquiry. They Ijeld that kingdom, for 
a long reries of years, under a dynasty of thirty-three kings; 
having *begun their conquest and founded their dominion in 
Bengal not very long a fter the time of their propdiet.? 

Thofee'p'e()t)Io, when they first settled in India, attempted 
with the ferocious arm of their prophetic swgrd to change 
the religion and manners of that country but at length per¬ 
ceiving that n^t itse.^^'. and never could 

touch the constancy of the strlferersj they permitted the na¬ 
tive people of the country to remain in quiet, and loft^th^ 
Mahcmiedan religion to operate upon them as it could, by ap¬ 
pealing to the ambition or avarice of the great, or bytAiu^ 
the lower people, who have lost th eir castes, into t.h'a .new 
"sect ; and thus, from the refuse of the (lenton. inerensing thg^ 
Tiounds of the Mahomedan religioTi . They left inanyoftluT 
ancient rajahs of the country possessed of an inferior sove¬ 
reignty ; and where the strength of the country or other 
circumstances would not permit this suhordinatioii, they suf¬ 
fered them to continue in a separate state, approaching to 
if ppf. wVinlty independent 

The Maho^tl(^daus, during the period o^ the Arabs, ifever 
expelled or destroyed the native (rcntoo nobility, zemindars, 
or laudholflers of the country. They all, or almost all, rc- 
mainpdjixcd in their places, properties, and dignities; and 
the shadows of several of them remain under our jurisdiction. 

The next, which is the third era, is an era the more ne¬ 
cessary to nhHerve_u| jQ^ bejyiuse Mr. Hastings has made 
many applications to it in his defcnce'beforc the Commons; 
“namely, the invasion of the Tarta rs, or the era, of Tamep - 
lap.e, These Tartars* did noT establish themselves on the 
"rtiTtis of tlie Hindoos. Their conquests were over the other 
^^homedans ; for Tamerlane invaded Hindostan, as he in¬ 
vaded other countries, in the character of the great reformer 
of the Mahomedan religion. lie came as a sort of successor 
to'thc rights of the prophet upon a divine title. Ho struck 
&t all the Maljomedan princes who reigned at that time. 
He considered them as apostates, or at least as degenerated 
11:0,111 tjje faith, and as tyrants abusing their power. To fa- 
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cilitate his conquests over these, he was often obliged to cotne 
to a sort of a composition with the people of the cou^y he 
invaded. Tamerlane had neither time, nor means, nor inclin¬ 
ation, to dispossess thb ancient rajahs of the countrjl. 

Tour lordships will observe, that I propose nothing more 
than to giye^you an idea of the principles of policy which 
prevailed ia these several revolutions, and not a liistory of 
the furious ,military achievements of a barbarous invader. 
Historians, indeed, are generally very liberal of their inform¬ 
ation concerning everything but what we ought to be very 
anxious to know'. They tell us that India was conqubred by 
I’amerlane, and conquered in such a year. The year will be 
foufid to coincide somewhere, I believe, with the end of the 
fourteenth contury. Thinking the mere fact as of little mo¬ 
ment, and its chronology as nothing, but thinking the policy 
very material, which, indeed, is to be collected only here and 
there, in various books written with various view's, I shall 
beg leave to lay before you a veiy remarkable circumstance 
relative to that policy, and taken from the same book to 
which I formerly referred, Mr. Holwell’s. 

“"When the Hindoo raj.ahs, or princes of Hindostan, sub¬ 
mitted to Tamerlane, it was on these capital stipulations :— 
that* the emperor should marry a daughter of iGyah Cheit 
Sing’s house; that the head of this house should be in 


perpetuity governors of the citadel of Agra, and anoint the 
king at his coronation ; and that the emperors should never 
impose the jesser^, (or poll tax) upon Ihe Hindoos.” 

Ilore was a conqueror, as lie is called, coming in upon 
terms; mixing his blood with that of the native nqjiility of the 
country ho conquered; and, in consequence of this mixtime. 
iJacing them’ in succession upon the throne of the couMrj 
" he subdued; making one of tlicin even hereditary constifcle 
of the capital of his kingdom, and thereby pitting bis jioa- 
terity as a pledge into their hands. What is full as remurl?- 
able, he freed the Hindoos for ever from that taf which tffe 


Mahomedaiis have laid upon every country over which the 
sword of Mahomed prevailed, namely, a capitation tax, upon 
all who do not profess the religion of' the Mahomedans. 
But the Hindoos, by express charter, wgre* exempted from 
that mark of servitude, and thereby declared not to be a cot5 
quered people. The native princes, in all their transactions 
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witli tlie Mofpil government, c^igied the evident majlcB of 
this fi^e condition in a nohlo independency of spirit. Within 
their own districts the authority of many of them seemed 
entire. are often led intomiistattes concerning the go¬ 
vernment of Ilindostan, by comparing it with tho.se govern¬ 
ments where the prince is armed with a full, apcgulative, en¬ 
tire authority; and where the great people have,’ with great 
titles, no privileges at all; or, having privilege?, have those 
privileges only as subjects. I3ut in Ilindostufi the modes, 
the degrees, the circumstances of subjection, varied infinitely. 
In BOifle places hardly a trace at all of subjection was to be 
discerned; in some the rajahs were almost assessors of the 
throne, as in this case of the Bojah Cheit Sing. These'cir¬ 
cumstances mark, that Tamerlan e, however be-may be indi¬ 
cated by the odious names w 'Tartar and conmieror. was no ^ 
barbarian: —that the people, who submitted to hita, did not 
submit with the alycct submission of slaves to the sword of 
a conqueror, but admitteJ'a great, supreme emperor, who 
was just, prudent, and politic, instead of tlie ferocious, op¬ 
pressive lesser Mahomedan sovereigns, who had before forced 
their way by the sword into the country. 

That country resembled more a republic of princes with a 
great chief at their head, than a territory in absolute,'.uni¬ 
form, .systematic subjection from one end to the other; ia 
which light' Mr. Hastings and others of late have thought 
proper to consider it. According to them, if a subordinate 
prince like Cheit Sing was not ready to pay any exorbitant 
Slim on instant demand, or submit to any extent of fine which 
should be indicted upon him by the mere will of'the person 
w^o called robbery a^«c, and'who toede the measure of that 
-fin,s without either considering the means of paying, or the 
d6i,ree of delinquency4hat justified il, their properties, liber- 
tjtis, and livea^were instantly forfeited. The rajahs of that 
Country were armed;—they had fortresses for their security; 
->»they had troops. In the receipt of both their own and the 
imperial revenue, their securities for justice were in their own 
haad^: hut the policy of the Mogul princes very, rarely led 
them to push that people to such extremity as it is supposed 
that on every slight occasion we have a right to push those 
who are the subjects clf our pretended conquest. 
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Mx- Holwell throws much light on this policy, which be¬ 
came the standing law of the empire.— 

“In the unfortunate wars which followed the death of 
h&nz O’Din Sevajee* Cheih Sing (the great rajdh Ve have 
just mentioned) with a select body of Ehajapoots, by a,well- 
conducted retreat, recovered Agra; and was soon after recon¬ 
ciled to thA king (the Mogul) and admitted to his favour; 
conformable^ the steady policy of this government in keep¬ 
ing a good un35rstanding with the principal rajahs, and more 
especially with the "head of this house, who is ever capable 
of raising and fomenting a very formidable jiarty upon hny in- 
te:^ed revolution in this despotic and precarious monarchy.” 

You see tliat it was the monarchy that was precarious, not 
the rights of the subordinate chiefs. Tour lordships see that, 
notwithstanding our ideas of oriental despotism, under the 
successors of Tamerlane these principal riijahs, instead of be¬ 
ing called wretches, and treated as such, ns Mr. Hastings has 
thought it becoming to call and treat them, when they were 
in arms against their sovereign were regarded with respect, 
and were admitted to easy reconciliations; because in reality, 
in their occasional hostilities, they were not properly rebelli¬ 
ous Bifbjocts, but princes, often asserting their natural rights 
aAd»the just constitution of the country. 

■ This view of the policy which prevailed during the*dynasty 
of Tamerlane naturally conducts me to the next,'which is the 
fourth era in this history—I mean the era of the emperor 
Akber. He was the first of the successors of Tamerlane 
whQ'obtained possession of Bengal. It is easy to* show of 
w.hat natifre his conquest was. It was over thg last Maho- 
mqdan dynasty. Hfe too, lite his predecessor Tamerl^e, 
sonquered the prince, not the country. It is a certain imrl: 
that it was not a conquered country*in the sense in wid’ch 
we commonly call a country conquered,—thfit tbe nati\ 
great men and land-holders, continued in every part in tl 
possession of their estates, and of the jurisdictidns anneS^d 
to them. It is true that in the several wars for the succes¬ 
sion to the Mogul empire, and in other of their internal wsars, 
severe revenges were taken, which bore .resemblance to those 
taken in the war of tho Boses in this country, where it was 
the common course, in the heat of blood,—“ Off with his head. 
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BQ mueli for Buckingham.”—Tet, where the country again re¬ 
cover^ its form and settlement; it recovered the spirit of a 
mild government. Whatever rigour was used with regard to 
the Mabhriiedan adventurers from Persia, Tuirkey, and other 
parts, who filled the places of servile grandeur in the Mogul 
court, the Hindoos were a favoured, protected, gently treated 
people. / 

The next, which is the fifth era, is a troubled rtod vexatious 
period—the era of the independent squbuKS of Bengal. 
Pivc of these Boubahs,or viceroys, governed from about theyear 
1717, Or thereabouts. They grew into independence partly 
by the calamities and concussions of that empire, which hap¬ 
pened during the disputes for the suaccasion of Tamerlane; 
and partly, and indeed principally, by tlie great shock which 
the empire received when Thamas Kouli Hhdn broke into 
that country, carried off'its revenues, overturned the throne, 
and massacred not only many of the chief nobility, but almost 
all the inhabitants of the capital city. This rude shock, which 
that empire was never able to recover, enabled the viceroys 
to become independent: but their independence led to their 
ruin. Those who had usurped upon their masters, had 8er\'- 
ants who usurped upon them. Allaverdy Khan murdered 
his master, and opened a way into Bengal for a body of fb- 
reigii invaders, the Mahrattas, who cruelly harassed the coun¬ 
try for eeveral years. Their retreat was at length purchased, 
and by a sum which is supposed to amount to £5,000,000 
sterling. By this purchase he secured the exhausted remains 
of an exhausted kingdom, and left it to his grandson, SuTajah 
w Dowlah, in peace and poverty. On the full ot’'Surajah w 
Dfewlah, in 1756, eoiimicuced the last, which is the sixth,— 
-tli^era of the British einjnre. 

Qm the fifth dynasty 1 have only to remark to your lord- 
slws, that at i^s close the Hindoo chiefs were almost eveiy- 
Wfoerc found in possession of the country; that though Alla- 
v&rdy Khan' was a cruel ^raiit, though he was an untitled 
usurper, though he racked and tormented the people under 
his ,go,vernment, urged, however, by an apparent necessity 
from an invading army of one hundred thousand horse in his 
dominions; yet iinfler him tho rajahs still preserved their 
rank, their dignity, theft- castles, their houses, their seigni- 
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orie^ all the insijruia of their situation, and always the I’i^ht, 
sometimes also the means, of protecting their suborcjiuate 
peo])Ie, till the last .aud-Uufort.unate era of 1756. / 

•Through the whole*of this sketoli of hi.stor}' I wish to im¬ 
press hut one great and important truth upon }mur minds; 
namely, tlia^ through all these revolutions in gorernment, 
and chung^ in power, an Hindoo polity, and the spirit of an 
Hindoo govternment, did more or less exist in that jirovince, 
w'ith which Inrwas concerned, until it was fiually to be de¬ 
stroyed by Mr. Hastings. 

My lords, I have gone through all the eras precedent to 
those of the British power in India, and »m come to the first 
of lihose eras. Mr. Hastings existed in India, and was a serv¬ 
ant of the Company, before that era, and had his education 
betw'een both. Ho is an antediluvian with regard to the Brit¬ 
ish dominion in Bengal. He was coexistent with all the 
acts and inon uments of that revolution, and had no small share 
in all the abuses of that abusive period which preceded his 
actual government. But, as it was during that transit from 
eastern to western power that most of the abuses had their 
origin, it will not be perfectly easy for your lordships tho¬ 
roughly to enter into the nature and circumstances of them, 
without an explanation of the principal events that happened 
from the year 1756, until the commencement of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s govornmeut; during a.good part of wbic.h time we do 
not often lose .sight of him. \^If I find it agreeable to your 
lordships; if I ^id that you wish to know these annals of 
In^an si^Cering and British delinquency ; if you desire that 
1 should^nfold the series of the trans y tit i^ is from 1756 to 
the period of Mr. Hastings’^govemment in 17W.;—that ¥ou 
.uiay know how far he promoted what was good; how ftS tm 
rectified what was evil; how far ho aljstaiued from innotmtion 
in tyranny, and contented himself with the old stock of aljuse; 
—your lordships will have the goodness'to consult^he 
strength which, from late indisposition, begins almost to^il 
me. And if you think the explanation is not time lost in 
this new world, and in this new business, I shall venture to 
sketch out, as briefly and with as much perspicuity ds I can 
give them, the leading events of that obscure and perplexed 
I>eriod which intervened between the British settlement in 
, 1757 and Mr. Hastings’s government. If I should be*so 
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happy as to succeed in that attempt, your lordships’ iqmds 
will be prepared for hearing this cause. Then yc ir lordships 
w’ill have a clear view of the origin and nature the abuses 
which prevailed in that government before Mr.. fastings ob¬ 
tained his greatest power, and since that time; .•md then we 
shall be able to enter fully and explicitly into t'lg nature of 
the cause; and I should hope that it will pave i\p way, and 
make eveiything easy for your subsequent justi^. 

I therefore wish to stop at this penod, in wdritm Mr. Hast¬ 
ings became active in the service, pretty .near the time when 
be began his political career;—and here, my lords, I pause, 
wishing your indulgence at such time as will suit your con¬ 
venience for pursuing the rest of this eventful history. ‘ 


TRIAL. 

FOURTH DAY, 16rH FEBRUARY, 1788. 


(Mb. Btjbke.) 

Mt Loans,—In what I had the honour of laying before 
your lordships yesterday, and in what I may further trouble 
you with to-day, I wish to observe a distinption, which if I 
did not lafy down so perfectly as I ought, I hope X shall now 
be able to marfe-ll'-out with sufScient exactness ami perspi- 
cuitv. 

■ Apst, I beg leave to observe that what I shall think neces-, 
sary^ state as matter of preliminary explanation, in order to 
giv^our lordships a true idea of the scene of action—of the 
msbruraents which Mr. Hastings employed—and the effects 
wHwh they produced—all this I wish to be distinguished 
from matter brought to criminate. Even the matter as 
stated by me, which may be hereafter brought to criminate, 
so (hr as it falls to my share at present, is only to be con¬ 
sidered, in this stage of the business, as merely illustrative. 
Tcflir lordships are to'expect, as undoubtedly you will require, 
substantial m 4 ,|j|g|;. of crimination to be laid open for that 
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purppse, at the moment when the evidence to each charge is 
ready to bey reduced to you. Thus your lordships will^asily 
separate historical illustration from criminal opening. Por 
instance, if I stated yesterday to your lordships,’ as I did, 
the tyranny and cruelty of one of the usurping yiceroys, 
whose usurpation and whose vices led the way to the destruc¬ 
tion of his, 1(ountry, and the introduction of a foreign power 
—I do not mean to charge Mr. Hastings with any part of 
that guilt. WTirt. bears upon Mr. Hastings is, his having 
avowedly looked to such a tyrant and such a usurper as his 
model, and followed that pernicious exaipple with a servile 

When I have endeavoured to lay open to your lordships 
anything abusive, or leading to abuse, from defects or errors 
in the constitution of the Company’s service—I did not mean 
to criminate Mr. Hastings on any part of those defects and 
errors. I state them to show, that he took advantage of the 
imperfections of the institution to let in his abuse of the 
power with which he was intrusted. If, for a further in¬ 
stance, 1 have stated that in general the service of the India 
Company was insufficient in legal pay or emolument, and 
abundant in the means of illegal profit, I do not state that 
drfeet as owing to,Mr. Hastings. But I state it as a fact, to 
show in what manner and on what pretences he did, fraudu¬ 
lently, corruptly, and for the purposes of his ov/n ambition, 
take advantage of that defect; and, under colour of reforma¬ 
tion, make an illegal, partial, corrupt rise of emolunjents to 
certaih favored persons, without regard to thj^terests of the 
service at rarge; increasing rather than l^ssemlg the meaM 
of illicit emolument, •as well as loading the Company wA 
«any heavy and ruinous expenses hi avnwpd aMl»rif>a i/id 
allowances. _ 


Having requested your lordships to keep in mind—whichH 
trust you would do even without my taking the liberty » 
suggesting it to you—these necessary distinctions, I shall 
revert to the period at which I dosed yesterday—that great 
and memorable period which has remotely given occasiomto 
the trial of .this day. 

My lords, to obtain empire is common ^ to govern itytelL 


'o chastise the guilt of those wh(f 
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have been instruments of imperial sway over other naj;ions, 
by the hif'b 8ii]>erintending iiistice of the sovereign ^tote, has 
not many striking examples' among any people. Mitherto 
■we have not furnishedour cou^njjaut to‘ the reQords of houoiir. 
We haye been confounded with the h^rd of conquerors. 
Our dominion has been a vulgar thing. But we begin to 
emerge; and I hope that a severe inspection of^urselves, a 
purification of our own offences, a lustration off the exorbit¬ 
ances of our own power, is a giory. reserveiiTo this time, to 
this nation, and to this august tribunal.- 

The*year 1750 ^is a memorable era in the history of the 
world—it introduced a new nation from the remotest J' ^rn^ of 
the western world, with new manners, new customs, new in¬ 
stitutions, new opinions, new laws, into the heart of Asia. 

My lords, if in that part of Asia whose native regular 
government was then broken up; if, at the moment when it 
had fallen into darkness and confusion, from having become 
the prey and almost the sport of the ambition of its home- 
born grandees; if, in that gloomy season, a star had risen 
from the west, that would prognosticate a better generation, 
and would shod down the sweet influences of order, peaee, 
science, and security to the natives of that vexed and ha¬ 
rassed country; we should have been covered with gen uine 
honour. It would have been a beautifilhffitd hoBl’e Ipeclacle 
to mankind. 

Indeed something might have been expected of the kind, 
when a^new dominion e manat ed from a learned and enlight¬ 
ened part of the world in the most enlighteneckneriod'of its 
existence. ’iTi.UI liiore might it have been exacted, when 
■tSUt dominion was found to issue from the bosom of a free 
wntry, that it would have earriod with it the full benefit 
of^he vital principle of the British liberty and constitution, 
^ough its municipal forms were not communicable, or at 
^ast the advantage of the liberty and spirit of the British 
constitution. Had this been the case (alas ! it was not), 
you would have been saved the trouble of this day. It 
might have been expected too, that in that enlightened state 
of the world, influenced by the best religion, and from an 
improved description of that best religion,—^I mean the Christ- 
“lan reformed religion,—that we should have done honour to 
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Europe, to letters, to laws, to religion; done honour to all 
the circumstances of which in this island we boast ourselves 
at the great and critical moment of that revolution. 

*My lords, it has happened otherwise. It is now’ left for us 
to repam our former errors, fiesuming the history where I 
l^roKeoft’ j^terday by your indulgence to my weakness,— 
Surajah DSwla was the adopted grandson of Ally Verdy 
Cawn, a eruljl and ferocious tyrant; the manner of whose 
acquisition of^frcnycr I have already stated. He came too 
young and pn exnerienced to that throne of usurpation. It 
was a usurpation yet green in the country, and the country 
felt^unea.sy under it. It had not the advantage of that pre- 
scTiptive usage, that inveterate habit, that traditionary opin¬ 
ion, which a long continuance of any system of government 
secures to it. The only real security which Burajah Dowla’s 
government could possess, was the security of an army. But 
the great aim of this prince and his predecessor was to sup¬ 
ply the weakness of his government by the strength of his 
])urse; he therefore amassed treasures by all ways and on all 
hands. But, as the Indian princes in general are as un¬ 
wisely tenacious of their treasure as they arc ra])aciou8 in 
getting it, the more money he amassed, the more he felt the 
effects of poverty. The consequence was, that their armies 
tverc unpaid, and 'being unpaid, or irregularly paid, were un¬ 
disciplined, disorderly, unfaithful. In this situation, a young 
jprince, confiding more in the appearances than examining 
jnto the reality ofithings, undertook (from motives whi’ch the 
ITouSc of (J^iniiions with all their industry to discover the 
eircumstarfses have found it difficult to to attack 

a little miserable trading fort that we liad erected at Calcut^ 
■die succeeded in that attempt, only because success in i£at 
attempt was easy. A close inu)rison«ient of the whole jet- 
tlemeiit followed; not owing, I believe, to th^ direct willW 
the prince, hut, wliat will always happen when the will of 
prince is but too much the law, to a gross abuse of his jmww 
by his lowest servants; by which one hundred and twenty or 
more of our countrymen perished miserably in a duugaou.by 
a fate too tragical for me to be desirous to relate, and too 
well known to stand in need of it. 

At the time that this event happ'ened, there was at tht 
same time a concurrence of other events, which, from this 
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partial and momentary 'weaknees, displayed the strength of 
Great Britain in Asia. Bor some years before, the French 
and English troops began, on the coast of Coromandel, to ex¬ 
hibit th‘e 'power, force, and elBcncy o‘f European disciplihe. 
As we daily looked for a war with France, our settlements 
On that coast were in some degree armed. Lord,Pi^^,"tIien 
governor of Madras,—Lord Pigot, the preserver,land the vic¬ 
tim, of the British dominion in Asia,—detached such of the 
Company’s force as could be collected and.8p3red, and such of 
his Majesty’s ships as were on that station, to the assistance 
of Calcutta. And to, hasten this history to its conclusion,— 
the daring and commanding genius of Clive,—the patient^and 
firm ability of Watson,—the treachery of Meer JafBer,—and 
the battle of Plassey, gave us at once the patronage of a 
kingdom and the command of all its treasures. We nego¬ 
tiated with Meer Jaffier for the vice-royal tliroue of his mas¬ 
ter. On that throne we seated him. And we obtained, on 
our part, immense sums of money. We obtained £1,000,000 
sterling for the Company ; upwards of £1,000,000 for indi¬ 
viduals : in the whole a sum of about £2,230,000 for various 
purposes from the prince whom we had set up. We obtain¬ 
ed too the town of Calcutta, more completely than wa had 
before possessed it, and the twenty-four districts adjoiniilg. 
This was the first small seminal principle of the immense ter¬ 
ritorial acquisitions we have since made in India. 

Many circumstances of this acquisition I pass by. Thera 
is a sacred v eil to bo drawn over the besinniu frs of all sroZ 
yprntnei'ita Ours, in lildiu, hftd an origin like-4^se which 
time has saijtviheli. by obscurity. Time, in the'" origin of 
^|^>st governments, has thrown lihis mysterious veil Over them; 
prldence and discretion make it necessary to throw some- 
tbifig of the same drapery over more recent foundations, 
iafwhich other,wise the fortune, the genius, the talents, and 
filitai’y virtue of this nation never shone more conspicu- 
^sly. But, whatever necessity might hide, or excuse, or 
palhate in the acquisition of power, a wise nation, when it 
has. opce made a revolution upon its own principles and for 
its own ends, rests there. The first step to empire is revo¬ 
lution, by which po.wer is conferred ; the next is good laws, 
good orderf, good institutions, to give that power stability. 
I am sorry to say, that the reverse of this policy was the 
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principle on which the gentlemen in India acted. If was 
such aa tended to make the new government as unstable as 
the old. By the vast sums of money acquired by individuals 
ujftn this occasion, by the» immense sudden prodigies o f 
^jjjj^ugg^it was discovered that a revolution in Bengaf was 
a mine much 'more easily worked, and infinitely mbre pro» 
ductive, thali the mines ot‘ Potosi and Mexico. It was found, 
that the woiik was not only very lucrative, but not at all 
difficult. Whero.Clive forded a deep water upon an unknown 
bottom, he left a tridge for his successors, over which the 
lame could hobble^ and the blind might ’grope their way. 
There was not at that time a knot of cltJrks in a counting- 
houSe; there was not a captain of a band of ragged topasses, 
that looked for anything lees than the deposition of soubahs 
and the sale of kingdoms. Accordingly, this revolution, 
which ought to have precluded other revolutions, unfortun¬ 
ately became fruitful of them; and when Lord Clive re¬ 
turned to Europe to enjoy his fame and fortune in his own 
country, there arose another description of men, who thought 
that a revolution might be made upon his revolution, and as 
lucrative to them as his was to the first projectors. Scarcely 
was M^or Jaffier, Lord Clive’s nabob, seated on his musnud, 
thna they immediately, or in a short time, projected another 
revolution—a revolution which was to unsettle all tliq former 
had settled—a revolution to make way for new disturbances 
and new wars, and which led to that long chain of peculation 
which ever since Ijas afflicted and oppressed Bengm. * 

If -ever tli#rc was a time when Bengal should Have had 
respite fro'/n internal revolutions, it ■u'as 4{*;As»>^he governor 
forced upon the natives was flow upon the throne. All tjle 
^great lords of the country, both Gentoos and Mahomedfjng, 
were uneasy, discontented, and disobwlicnt; and some a*ao- 
lutely in arms, and refusing to recognise the jirince we f>j>d 
set up. An imminent invasion of the Malirattas, an actu^M. 
invasion headed by the son of the Mogul, the revenues, *6 
account of the late shock, very ill collected, even where the 
country was in some apparent quiet, a hungry treasury at 
Calcutta, an empty treasury at Moorshedabad,—everything 
demanded tranquillity, and ■with it order afi.d economy. In 
this situation it was resolved to make a new and entirely 
mercenary revolution, and to set up to sale the government, 
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secured to its present possessor by every tie of public faith, 
ahd every sacred obligation which coidd bind or inflhence 
mankind. This second revolution forms that period in the 
Bengal biiitory which had the njost direct influence upon all 
the subsequent transactions. It introduces some of the per¬ 
sons wlio were most active in the succeeding scenes, and* 
from that time to this has given its tone and character to the 
British affairs and government. It marks and. specifies the 
origin and true principle of all the abusc^wliich Mr. Hast¬ 
ings was afterwards appointed to correct, and which the 
Commons charge that he continued and aggravated—namely, 
the venal depositions and venal exaltatiorfs of the country 
powers,—the taking of bribes and corrupt presents front all 
parties in those c.hanges; the vitiating and .maiming the 
Company’s records; the suppression of public correspond¬ 
ence ; corrupt combinations and conspiracies; perfidy in 
negotiation e.stablished into principle; acts of the most atro¬ 
cious wickedness justified upon purity of intention; mock 
trials and collusive acquittals among the parties in common 
guilt,—and in the end, the court of directors supporting the 
scandalous breach of their own orders. I shall state the 
particulars of this second revolution more at large, y . 

Soon after the revolution which had seated MeOT Jgjliv^r 
on the vice-royal throne, the spirit of the Mogul empire be¬ 
gan, as it were, to make one faint struggle before it finally 
expired. The them heir -to that throne, cscajiing from the 
hands of those who had held his father prisoner, had put 
himself at the head of several chiefs, collected under the 
standard of h^‘‘A’-<«i\se, and appeared in force on the frontiers 
oTthc provifibes of Bengal and Bahar,,upon both which he 
made some impression. This alarmed the new powers, 'the,, 
Hatob Meer Jafller aqd the presidency of Calcutta; and as 
ii^ common cause, and by the terms of their mutual alli¬ 
ance, they took the field against him. The Nabob’s eldest 
»p, and hcir-appareiit, commanded in chief. Major Calliaud 
commanded the English forces under the government of Cal¬ 
cutta. Mr. Ilolwell was in the temporary possession of the 
preltidtnoy. Mr. Vansittart was hourly expected to super¬ 
sede him. Mr. W arren Hastings, a young gentleman about 
twenty-seven years 'of age, was resident for the Company at 
tlie durbar, or court, of Meer Jafiier, our new-created Nabob 
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of Bengal, allied to this country hy the most solemn treaties 
that «aii bind men, for which treaties he had paid, and was 
then paying, immense sums of money. Mr. warren Hast¬ 
ings was the pledge in his hands for the honoy of the 
British nation, and them fideKty to their engagemenfs. . . 

In this situation, Mr. Holwell, whom the terrible e^mple 
of the black Hole at Calcutta had not cured of ambition; 
thought an iiour was not to be lost in accomplishing a revo¬ 
lution, and selling the reigning Nabob. 

My lords, there’ivas in the house of Meer .Taffier, in his 
court, and in his farnHy, aman of an intriguing, crafty, subtile, 
and at the same time bold, daring, despyate, bloody, and 
ferocious character, called Cossini Ally Cawn. He was the 
son-iu-law of Meer Jaffier; and he made no other use of 
this affinity than to find some means to dethrone and to 
murder him. This was the person in whose school of poli-| 
tics Mr. Hastings made his first studies, and whose eonductf 
he quotes as his example, and for whose friends, agents, and 
favourites he has alw'ays shown a marked predilpption. This 
dangerous man was not long without finding persons who 
observed his talents with admiration, and who thought fit to 
employ him. 

The’council at Calcutta was divided into two departments; 
oifc,»the council ip general, the other, a select committee, 
v^hich they had arranged for the better carrying on their 
political afl'airs. But the select committee had no power of 
acting wliolly without the council at large, at least finally 
and conclusively. • The select committee thought otherwise. 
Between these litigant parties for pow'er I shall not deter¬ 
mine on the merits ; thinking of nothing WSi.'^^ise that was 
ma(le of the power, td whomsoever*it belonged. This secr/t 
committee, then, without communicating with the rest of 'Aie 
council, formed the plan for a socon(^ revolution. But ^he 
joncurronce of Major Calliaud, who commanded the Briffkh 
troops, was essential to the purpose, as it could not be accom j 
plished without force. Mr. Hastings’s assistance was neceS- 
sa^, as it could not be accomplished without treachery. 

These are the parties concerned in the intended revolution. 
Mr. Holwell, who considered himself in possession only of 
temporary power, was urged to precipitatp fhe business; for 
if Mr. Vansittart should arrive before nis plot could be finally 
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put into execution, he would have all the leading advantages 
of it, and Mr. Hoiwell would be considered only as a second¬ 
ary lastrument. But whilst Mr. Hoiwell, who originally 
conceived^ this plot, urged forward the execution of it, in 
order, that the chief share of the profits might fall to him, 
the Major, and possibly the resident, held bac¥, till they 
. might receive the sanction of the permanent governor, who 
was hourly expected, with whom one of them was connected, 
and who was to carry with him the whole weight of the 
authority of this kingdom. This difference produced discus¬ 
sions. Hoiwell endeavoured by his correspondence to stimu¬ 
late Calliaud to this enterprise, which without him could 
not be undertaken at all. But Major Calliaud had different 
views. He concurred inwardly, as he tells us himself, in all 
the principles of this intended revolution, in "the propriety 
and necessity of it. He only wished delay. But he gave 
such powerful, solid, and satisfactory reasons, not against the 
delay, but the very merits of the design itself, exposing the 
injustice and the danger of it, and the impossibility of 
mending by it their condition in any respect, as must have 
damned it in the mind of all rational men. At least it ought 
to have damned it for ever in his owm. But you will see 
that Hoiwell persevered in his plan; and that Major Calliaud 
thought two things necessary: first, not ^wholly to destroy 
the scheme, which he tells iis he always approved, but to 
postpone tho execution; and, in the mean time, to delude 
the ^fabob by the most strong, direct, and sanguine assur¬ 
ances of friendship and protection that it was nossible to 
, give to man.'^ 

"Whilst tbrPprojfeted revolution stood suspended; whilst 
lltir. Hoiwell urged it foEwarci, and Mr. Vansittart was. ex¬ 
pected every day to give it effect; whilst Major Calliaud 
wi^h this, design of ruining the Nabob lodged,^ his breast, 
appended in,execution, and condemned in praciple, kent 
Uie fairest face and the most confidential interviews with 
Tthat unfortunate prince and his son—as the operations of the 
' campaign relaxed, the army drew near to Moorshedabad, the 
capital—when a truly extraordinary scene happened, such I 
an sure the English annals before that time had furnished no 
example of, nor wil], I trust, in future. I shall state it as one 
piece from beginning \o end—reserving the events which 
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intervened; because, as I do not produce any part of this 
serie# for the gratification of historical cariosity, the contei- 
ture is neeesBarj'^ to demonstrate to your lordships the spirit of 
oiir Ucngal polities, and the jiecessity of some otbA sort of 
judicial inquiries than those which that government in^rituW' 
for themsdvcs. The transaction so manifestly mitrks the 
character of the whole proceeding, that I hope I shall not be 
blamed for suspending for a moment the narrative of the 
steps taken towards the revolution, that you may see the 
whole of this episdde together; that by it )'ou may judge of 
the causes which led progressively to the state iu whvih the 
Company's affairs stood wlienMr. Hastings waajsfint for the 
express purpose of reforming it. 

The business I am going to enter into is commonly known 
by the name of the story of the three seals: it is to be found 
in the appendix, jSlo. JO, to the firffirrepdfF of the state and 
condition of the Eaat-India Company, made in 1773. The 
word report, my lords, is sometimes a little equivocal; and 
may signify sometimes, not what is made known, but what 
remains in obscurity; the detail and evidence of many facts 
referred to in the report being usually thrown into the ap¬ 
pendix, Many people, and 1 among the rest (J. take shamn 
jo^nyself for it,) , may not have fully examined that appen- 
cDx. 1 was not ayiiembor of either of the India committees 
of 1773. It is not, indeed, till within this year,.that*I have 
been thoroughly acquainted with that memorable history of 
the three seals. 

■ The history is Ais: in the year 1760 the allies <were in 
the Course of operations against the son Mogul, now 

the present Mogul, w^o, as I have already stateH, had mafje 
an irruption into the kingdom of Bahar, in order to reduce 
•the lower provinces to his obedience. .The parties opposing 
hirik were the Nabob of Bengal and the Company’s troops 
under Major Calliaud. It was whilst they faceu the common 
enemy as one body, this negotiation for the destruction pf 
the Nabob of Bengal by bis faithful allies of the Company 
was going on with diligence. At that time the Nabob’s son 
yperan- a youth in thn t|jTo bold, vigoroiij, 

active; full of the politics in which those who are versed in 
usurpation are never wanting; ^commanded the army under 
his father; but was, in reality, the efficient person in all 

VOL. VII. r 
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tilings. About the fifteenth of April, 1760, as I have it from 
/Major Calliaud’s letter of that date, the Nabob came into his 
tent*;' and, with looks of the utmost embarrassment, big with, 
some de^n, which swelled his bosoip, something that 'vyas, 
and burdensome to conceal, and yet too critical to 
be told','appeared to be in a state of great distraction. The 
Major, seeing him in this condition, kindly, gently, like a 
fast and sure friend, employed (to use his own expression) 
some of those assurances that tend to make men Jully open 
their hearts; and accordingly, fortified by his assurances, 
and willing to disburden himself of the secret that oppressed 
him, he onens his heart to the commanding officer of his new 
friends, allies, and protectors. Tlie Nabob, thus assured) did 
open himself', and informed Major Calliaud that he had just 
received a message from the prince, or his principal minister, 
informing him, that the prince royal, now the Mogul, had an 
intention (as indeed he rationally might, supposing that we 
were as w'dII disposed to him as we showed ourselves after¬ 
wards) to surrender himself into the hands ofhim, the Nabob ; 
but at the same time wished, as a guarantee, that the com- 
mandcr-in-chief of the English forces should give him security 
for his life and his honour, when he should in that manner 
surrender himself to the Nabob. I do not mean, my lords, 
by surrendering, that it u'as supposed he intended to "sur-‘ 
renderbimself prisoner of war; but as a sovereign, dubious 
of the fidelity of those about him, would put himself into the 
hands, of his faithful subjects, of those who claimed to derive 
all their pow'er, as both we and the Nabob did, under his 
authority. TJia«Il(*abob stated to the English'general, that, 
without tbitf^ngllsh security, the prince would not deliver 
hjuself into his hands. Here ho confessed he found a diffi- 
cplty. For the giving this faith, if it were kept, would defeat 7 
his ultimate view, which was, when the prince had delivered 
himself into his hands, in plain terms, to murder him. This 
grand act could not be accomplished without the English 
general. In the first place, the prince, without the English 
security, would not deliver himself into the Nabob’s hands; 
anfl afterwards, without the English concurrence, he could 
riot be murdered. "TThese were difficulties that pressed upon 
the mind of the Nabob. 

The English commander heard this astonishing proposition 
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without auy apparent emotion. Being a man habituated to 
grealTaffairs, versed in revolutions, and with a mind foiiified 
against extraordinary events, he heard it and anj^ered it 
without showing any signs abhorrence or detestation :.,at 
the same time with a protestation that he wouldyindeed 
serve him, the Nabob, but it should be upon such ^erms as 
honour and justice could support; informing him, that an 
assurance for the prince’s safety could not be given by him 
until he had consulted Mr. liolwell, who w'as governor, and 
his superior. This conversation nass^ in the morning. On 
that very morning, and whilst the tramsaction was hot, ‘Major 
Calliaud writes to Mr. Hoiwell an accoimt ot it. In his 
lottSr he informs him that he made an inquiry, without stat¬ 
ing from' whom, but that he did inquire the probability of the 
Nabob’s getting possession of the prince from some persons, 
who assured him that there was no probability of the prince’s 
intention to deliver himself to the Nabob on any terms. Be 
that as it may, it is impossible not to remark that the whole 
transaction of the morning of the 15th of April was not very 
discouraging to the Nabob ; not such as would induce him to 
consider this most detestable of all projects as a thing utterly 
unfeasible, and as such to abandon it. The evening came on 
wiihput anything to alter his opinion. Major Calliaud that 
evening came to fhe Nabob’s tent to arrange some matters 
relative to the approaching campaign. The business soon 
ended with regard to the campaign; but the proposal of the 
morning to Major ^Calliaud, as might be expected to happen, 
was in effect rmiewed. Indeed the form was a little different, 
but the substantial part remained the sam,p'. "''^icur lordships 
wOl see what these alteration^were. ^ * 

111 the evening scene the persons were more numerous. 
•On the part of the Company, Major _C*alliaud, Mr. Lushing- 
tdn, Ml. Knox, and the ambassador at the Nabob’s court, Mr. 
"Warren Hastings. On the part of the Moorish government, 
the Nabob himself, his son Meeran, a Persian' secretary, and 
the Nabob’s head spy, an officer well known in that part of 
the world, and of some rank. These were the persons of tjie 
drama in the evening scene. The Nabob and his son did not 
wait for the prince’s committing himself to liieir faith, which, 
it seems. Major Calliaud did not think likely to happen : so» 
that one act of treachery is saved; but another opened of as 
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extraordinary a nature. Intent and eager on the execution, 
and ^he more certain of their design, they accepted thij plan 
of a widred wretch, principal servant of the then prime min- 
JsJcj to '^he Mogul, or themselves suggested it to him. ■ A 
persdh^alled Conery, dewan or principal steward to Camgnr 
Khan, a great chief in the sendee of the shah zadda, or 
prince (now the Q-rcat Mogul, the sovereign under whom the 
Company liolds their charter), had, it seems, made a pro¬ 
posal to the Nabob, that if a considerable territory, then neld 
i by his master, was assur^ to him, and a reward of a lack of 
rupees, £10,000 or £12,05B, secured to him, he would for 
that consideratioir deliver the prince, the eldest son of the 
Mogul, alive into the hands of the Nabob ; or, if that could not 
be effected, he engaged to murder him for the, same reward. 
But as the assassin could not rely on the Nabob and his son 
for his reward for this meritorious action, and thought better 
of English honour and fidelity in such delicate cases, he re¬ 
quired that Major Calliaud should set his seal to the agree¬ 
ment. This proposition was made to an English commander ; 
what discourse happened upon it is uncertain. Mr. Hastings 
is stated by some evidence to have acted as interpreter in this 
memorable congress. But Major Calliaud agreed to it with¬ 
out any difficulty. Accordingly an instrument was dr,awn, 
an indenture tripartite prepared by the Petsian secretary, se¬ 
curing to the party the reward of this infamous, perfidious, 
murderous act. Eirst, the Nabob put his own seal to the 
murder. The Nabob’s son Mceran affixed his seal. A third 
seal, th6 most important of all, was yet wanting. A «pause 
ensued: Majtft(*<?!iiiiaud’8 seal was not at hand ; but Mr. Lush- 
iligton was sent near half a mile to bring it. It was bronglit, 
at length; and the instrument of blood and treachery'was 
completely executed. , Three se^ly wern Aet to it. 

This business of the three seals, by some means not quite 
fully cxplainecl, but (as suspected by the parties) by means 
of the information of Mr. Holwelf, who soon after came 
home, was conveyed to the ears of the court of directors. 
Tlje court of directors wrote out, under date of the 7th of 
October, 1761, within a little more than a year after this 
extraordinary transaction, to this effect:—that, in conjunc- 
.tion with the Nafioh,* Major Calliaud had signed a paper, 
offering a reward of a lack of rupees, or some such sum, to 
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anvoral black persona for the sssassination of the shah z'adda, 
or prince heir-apparcnt; which paper was offered the 
then chief of Patna to sign, but which he refuse^ on ac- 
coftnt of the infamy of the measure. As it appeai^ed in the 
same light to them, the directors, they ordered a s^ict inf 
quiry into it, The India Company, who here did tbmr duty 
with apparent manliness and vigour, were resolved, however, 
to do it with gentleness, and to proceed in a manner that 
could not produce any serious mischief to the parties charged; 
for they directed tbu commission of inquiry to the very clan 
and sdt of people who, from a participation in their common 
offences, stood in awe of one another; in effect, to the parties 
in tRe transaction. Without a prosecutor, without an impar¬ 
tial director o£ the inquiry, they left it substantially to those 
persons to try one another for their common acts. Here I 
come upon the principle which 1 wish most strongly to mark 
to your lordships ; I mean collusive trials , and collu s ive ac - 
cuiittals . When this matter came to be examine3, according 
ih' hhe orders of the court, which was on the 4th of October, 
1762, the council consisted of Peter Maguire, Warren Hast¬ 
ings, and Hugh Watts. Mr. Hastings had by this time ac¬ 
complished the business of resident with the Nabob, and had 
t^sii the scat, to which his seniority entitled him, in council.; 
Here a difficulty arose i n limi ne. Mr. Hastings wa^ reprel 
seuted to have acted as interpreter in this business ; he was,. 
therefore, himself an object of the inquisition ; he was doubt¬ 
ful as evidence; Ije was disqualified as a judge. It likewise 
appeared that there might be some objection to others, whose 
ev.idence was wanting, but who were tj^eraselyes concerned 
in the guilt. Mr. Lushingtbn’s evidence would be usefal, 
but" there were two circumstances rather unlucky. First, he 
had put the seal to the instrument of^nurder ; and secondly, 
and what was most material, he had made an affidavit at 
Patna, whilst the affair was green and recent, that ho had 
done so, and in the same affidavit had deposed that Warren 
Hastings was interpreter in that transaction. Here were dif¬ 
ficulties both on him and Mr. Hastings. The question was, 
how to get Mr. Hastings, the interpreter, out of his interpret¬ 
ation, and to put him upon the seat of judgment. It was 
effected, however, and the manner in which it ivas effected 
.was something curious. Mr. Lushmgton, who by this time 
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was got completely over, himself tells you, that in conferences 
witlw Major CaUiaud, and by arguments and reasons by him 
deliverBd^ he was persuaded to unsay his swearing, and to 
dgfjaro that he believed that the affidavit which he made* at 
"tatni^i^nd while the transaction was recent, or nearly re¬ 
cent, must be a mistake; that he believed (what is amazing 
indeed for any belief) that not Mr. Hastings, but ho, himself, 
interpreted. Mr. Lushington completely loses his own mem¬ 
ory, and he accepts an offered, a given ipemory, a memory 
supplied to him by a party in the transaction. By this opera¬ 
tion ffll difficulties are removed; Mr. Hastings is at once 
put into the capacity of a judge. He is declared by Mr. Lush¬ 
ington not to have been an interpreter in the transacfion. 
After this, Mr. Hastings is himself examined. Your lordships 
will look at the transaction at your leisure, and I think you 
will consider it as a pattern for inquiries of this kind. Mr. 
Hastings is examined: he does not recollect. His memory 
also fails on a business in which it is not easy to suppose a 
man could bo doubtful whether he was present or not; he 
thinks he was not there ; for that, if he had been there, and 
acted as interpreter, he could not have forgot it. 

I think it is pretty nearly as I state it; if I have'fallen 
into any error or inaccuracy, it is easily rectified; for herefis 
the state of the transaction given by the parties themselves. 
On this inaccurate memory of Mr. Hastings, not venturing, 
however, to say positively that he was not the interpreter, or 
that he was not present, he is discharged from being an ac¬ 
complice?; he is removed from the bar, and leaps upoi the 
seat of justice. The court thus completed, Major Calliaud 
cAmes manfully forward to makfe his defence. Mr. Lushington 
is.takeu off his back in the manner we have seen, and no one 
person remains but Captain Knox. Now,if Captain Knox was 
there and assenting, he is an accomplice too. Captain Knox 
asserts, that, a£ the consultation about the murder, he said, 
it was a pity to cut off so fine a young fellow in such a man¬ 
ner, meaning that fine young fellow the prince, the descend¬ 
ant, of Tamerlane, the present reigning Mogul, from whom 
the Company derive their present charter. The purpose 
to be served by this declaration, if it had any purpose, was, 
that Captain Knox' did not assent to the murder, and that 
therefore his evidence might be valid. 
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Tl}p defence set up by Major Calliaud was to this effect. 
He was apprehensive, he said, that the Nabob wasalarrued at 
the violent designs that were formed against him^y Mr. 
Ifolwell; and that tHerefore to quiet his mind (to* quiet it 
by a proposition compounded of murder and treason;.'an odd 
kind of blind be had, that was to be quieted by such means !), 
but to quiet his mind, and to show that the English were 
willing to go all lengths with him, to sell body and soul to 
him, be did put hw seal to this extraordinary agreement, be 
put his seal to this wonderful paper. He likewise stated, that 
he was of opinion at the time that nothing at all sinister 
cor^d happen from it, that no such murder was likely to take 
place, whatever might be the intention of the parties. In fact 
he had very luckily said, in a letter of his written a day after 
the setting the seal, “ I think nothing will come of this matter, 
but it is no harm to try.” This- experimental treachery. 
and these essays of conditional murder, appeared to him good 
enough to make a trial of; but at the same time he was afraid 
nothing would come of it. In general, the whole gist of his 
defence comes to one point, in which he persists,—that, what¬ 
ever the act might be, his mind is clear—“ my hands are 
guilty, but my heart is free.” He conceived that it would 
be very imprope?;, undoubtedly, to do such an act, if he sus- 
J)ected anything could happen from it; he, howevea, let the 
thing out of his own hands; he put it into -the hands of 
others; he put the commission into the hands of a murderer. 
.The fact was not denied—it was fully before thesd severe 
judges. The extenuation was the purity of his heaA, and the 
bad situation of the Company’s affairs, (the perpetual plea, 
whjch your lordshipft will hear of for ever, and which if it ifiU 
justify evil actions, they wiU take good care that the most ne¬ 
farious of their deeds shall never want a sufficient justifica¬ 
tion). But then he calls upon his life and Jiis character to 
oppose to his seal; and though he has declared that Mr. 
Holwell had intended iU to the Nabob, and that he approved 
of those measures, and only postponed them, yet he thought 
it necessary, he says, to quiet the fears of the Nabob ;.and 
from this motive he did an act abhorrent to his nature, and 
which, he says, he expressed his abhorr.ence of the morning 
after he signed it: not that he did so ; but if he had, I belie*® 
•it would only bave made the thing so many degrees worse. 
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Tour lordsliips will observe, that in this conference, as stated 
by himself, these reasons and apologies for it did not appear, 
nor didi^hey appear in the letter, nor anywhere else, till next 
year when he came upon his tri^l. Then it was immediately 
"I'Ccollected, that Mr. ilolwell’s designs.were so wicked, they 
certainly must be known to the Nabob, though he never men* 
tioned them iii the conference of the morning or the evening 
of the 15th; yet such was now the w'eight and prevalence of 
them upon the Major’s mind, that he calls upon Mr. Hastings 
to know whether the Nabob was not infoj-med of these designs 
of Mr, Hoi well against him. Mr. Hastings’s memory was 
not quite correct upon the occasion. He does not recollect 
anything of the matter. He certainly seems not to tHinlc 
that he ever mentioned it to the Nabob, or the Nabob to him ; 
but he does recollect, he thinks, speaking something to some 
of the Nabob’s attendants upon it, and further this deponent 
sayeth not. On this state of things, namely, the purity of 
intention, the necessities of the Company, the propriety of 
keeping the Nabob in perfect good humour, and removing 
suspicions from his mind, which suspicious he had never ex¬ 
pressed, they came to the resolution I shall have the honour 
to read to you : “ That the representation, given in the .said 
defence, of the state of the affairs of the country at that time 
(that is, about the month of April, 1760) is true and just 
[that is, the bad state of the country, which we shall consider 
hereafter] ; that, in such circumstances, the Nabob’s urgent 
account of bis own distresses, the colonel’s ^desire of making 
him caay*[for here is a recapitulation of the whole defence], 
as the first thing necessary for the good of the service, and the 
suddenness of the fhing proposed, might deprive him for a 
moment of his recollection, and surprise him into a measure 
which, as to the measure itself, he could not approve. That 
such only were the motives which did or could influence 
Colonel CalliaUd to assent to the proposal, is fully evinced 
by fho edposition of Captain Knox and Mr. Lusliington, that 
his (Calliaud’s) conscience, at the time, never reproached him 
with a had design." ' 

Tour lordships have heard of the testimony of a person to 
his own conscienee; but the testimony of another man to 
any one’s consilience’—this is the first time, 1 believe, it ever 
appeared in a'^llj^cial proceeding. It is natMa^ to say, “ my. 
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oonscionce acquits me of it; ” but they declare that “ his coq- 
science never reproached him with a bad design, and tiere- 
forc, upon the whole, they are satisfied that bis intention was 
gdbd, though he erred fin the»measure.” 

I beg leave to state one thing that escaped me, that the 
Nabob, who was one of the parties to the design, was, at the 
time of the inquiry, a sort of prisoner or an exile at Calcutta; 
that his moonshee was there, or might have been had; and 
that his spy was lik,ewiso there : and that they, though jiarties 
to this transaction^ were never called to account for it in any 
sense or in any degree, or to show how far it was necessary 
to miiet the Nabob’s mind. 

lue accomplices, by acquitting liim upon their testimony 
to his conscience, did their business nobly. But the good 
court of directors, who were so easily satisfied, so ready to 
condemn at the first proposition, and so ready aftenvards to 
acquit, ]mt the last finishing hand of a master to it. Por the 
accomplices acquit him of evil intentions, and excuse his act. 
The court of directqfi, difsapproving indeed the measure, but 
receiving the testimony of his conscience in justification of 
his conduct, aud»takiHg up the whole ground, honourably ac¬ 
quit Jiiin, and comtn6ud this action as an instance of heroic 
z.ealin their service. 

• The great end and purpose for which I produce ^this to 
your lordships is to show you the necessity there-is for other 
inquiries, other trials, other acquittals of parties, than those 
made by a collusive clan abroad, or by the directors afhome, 
who had required the parties to inquire of themselvcS, and to 
take the testimony of the judges at second-hand, as to the con¬ 
science of the party ftccused,*respecting acts which ncithd’r 
they nor any man living can look upon 'but with horror. 

I have troubled your lordships with.the story of the three 
seals, as a specimen of the thou state of the service, and the 
politics of the servants, civil and military, in the horrid 
abuses which then prevailed, and which render at length the 
most rigorous reformation necessary. 

I close this episode to resume the proceedings at the secqud 
revolution. This affair of the three seals was, we have seeu, 
to quiei; the fears of the Nabob. His feafs it was, indeed, 
neceAkdry to quiet; for your lordshipB will see, that the man, 
whose fears were to be set asleep by Major Calliaud’s offering 
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hjtn, in a scheme for murdering his sovereign, an odd sort of 
opiate, made up of blood and treason, was now in a fair way 
of being^urdcrcd himself by the machinations of him whose 
seal was *Bet to his murderous security*of peace, and by those 
his accomplices, Holwell and Hastings ; at least they resolved 
to put him in a situation in which his murder was iu a man¬ 
ner inevitable, as you will see in the sequel of the transaction. 
Now the plan proceeds. The parties continued in the camp; 
but there was another remora. To remove a nabob, and to 
create a revolution, is not caSy ; bouses are strong, who have 
sons ^own up with vigour and fitness for the commaniTof 
armies. They are not easily overturned by removing the 
principal, unless the secondary is got rid of: and if this 
remora could be removed, everything was going-on in a happy 
way in the business. This plan, which now (that is, about 
the month of July) began to get into great ripeness and for¬ 
wardness, Mr. Holwell urged forward, Mr. Vansittart being 
hourly expected. 

I do not know whether I am going td^^te a thing, though 
it is upon the records, which will not,.have too theatrical an 
appearance for the grave state in whiJfc w are. But here 
it is—the difficulty, the knot, and the solution, as recorded by 
the parties themselves. It was the object of this bold, "des¬ 
perate,' designing man, Cossim 'Ally Cawn, who aimed at 
everything, and who scrupled not to do anything in attaining 
what he aimed at, to he appointed the lieutenant of the Nabob 
Jaffief Ally, and thus to get possession of his office during 
his lifetime under that name, with a design of nlurdering him; 
fjr that office, according to many usages of that country, to¬ 
tally supersedes the authority of the fiikt magistrate, renders 
him a cypher in his hand, gives the administration of his af¬ 
fairs ana command of his troops to the lieutenant. It was a 

{ lart of his plan, that he was, after his appointment to the 
ieutenancy, to be named to the succession of the Nabob, 
v^ho had several other children; but the eldest son stood in 
the way. 

But as things hastened to a crisis, this difficulty was re¬ 
moved in the most extraordinary and providential unheard-of 
manner, by the mqst extraordinary event that, I believe, is 
-recorded in history. * Just in the nick of time, in the 
moment of projection, on the 3rd of July, this prince 
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Mce^, in the flower of his age, bold, active, enterprising, 
lying asleep in his tent, is suddenly, without any one’s 
knowing it, without any alarm or menace in the heavens, 
thtit ever was heard of or mentioned, without any one what¬ 
ever being hurt or even alarmed in the camp, killejl with a 
flash of lightning. Mv lor ds, thus was the Gordian knot, cut . 
This prince dies of a flash oHightning, and Mr. Lushington 
(of whom you have heard) comes in the morning with his 
hair standing creei, comes frightened into the presence of 
Major Calliaud, and; with the utmost alarm, tells him of a 
circumstance that was afterwards to give them so ’much 
picture. The alarm was immediately communicated to the 
Major, who was seized with a fright; and fearing lest the 
army should nvutiny_iiponthe death of their chief, it was 
contrived, in sTTrramiey'fhaFnJelieve ws most difficult to 
contrive, that what might have excited a general mutiny was 
concealed by the ability, the good conduct, and dexterity of 
Major Calliaud for seven days together, till he led the army 
out of the place of danger. Thus a judgment fell upon one 
of the (innocont) murderers in the scene of the three seals. 
This man, who was probably guilty in his conscience as well 
as induct, thus fell by tliat most lucky, providential, and most 
usbM flash of ligljtniug. 

• There were at that time, it seems, in Calcutta a wicked 
sceptical set of people, who somehow or other believed that 
human agency was concerned in this electric flash, which 
came so very opportunely, and which was a favour so fhank- 
fidly acknowledged. These wicked ill-natured sceptics dis¬ 
seminated reports (which I am sure I do not mean to charge 
or prove, leaving- the ^effect of*them to you) very dishonour¬ 
able, I believe, to Cossim Ally Cawn in the business, and to 
some Englishmen who were concernedf 

The difficulty of getting rid of Meeran being thus removed, 
Mr. Vansittart comes upon the scene. I verily believe he 
was a man of good intentions, and rather debauched by 
that amazing flood of iniquity which prevailed at that time, 
or hurried and carried away with it. In a few days he sent 
for Major Calliaud. All his objections vanish in an instant i 
like that flash of lightning, everything is iftstani. The Major 
agrees to perform his part. They send for Cossim Ally* 
Cawn and Mr. Hastings, they open a treaty and conclude it 
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Tuitli iiim, leaving the management of it to two personsL Mr. 
Ilolwell and another person, whom wc Lave heard or, an 
Ai-meman, called Coja Petruse, who afterwards played his 
part in another illustrious scenet By‘this Petruse and Mr. 
Uolwell.tljO matter is settled. The moment Mr. Ilolwell is 
raised to be a secretary of state, the revolution is aecom- 
plished. By it Gossim Ally Cawn is to have the lieutenancy 
at present, and the succession. Everything is put into hia 
hands, and he is to make for it large concessions, which you 
win hear of afteim'ards, to the Company. Gossim Ally Cawn 
proposed to Mr. Ilolwell, what would have been no bad sup¬ 
plement to the flash of lightning, the murder of the Nabob; 
but Mr. Holwell was a man of too' much honour and con¬ 
science to suffer that. He instantly flew out at it, and declared 
the whole business should stop, unless the aflair of the mur¬ 
der was given up. Accordingly, things were so settled. But, 
if he gave the Nabob over to an intending murderer, and 
delivered his person, treasure, and everything into his hands, 
Gossim Ally Cawn might have had no great reason to com¬ 
plain of being left to the execution of hia own projects in his 
own way. The treaty was made, and amounted to this, that 
the Company W'as to receive three great provinces; for here, 
as w'e proceed, you will have an opportunity of observiligj 
with the progress of these plots, one thing which has con¬ 
stantly and "uniformly pervaded the whole of these projects, 
and which the persons concerned in them have avowed as a 
principle of their actions—that they were first to take care 
of the Company’s interest, then of their own ; 4hat is, first to 
^cnre to the Company an enormous bribe, and under' the 
Madow of that bribe to take'all the little emoluments they 
could to themselves. Three great rich southern provinces, 
maritime, or nearly maritime, Burdwan, Midnapore, and 
Chittagong, were to be dissevered from the soubah and to 
be ceded to the Company. There were other minor stipulo- 
fjbns, which it is not iiiecessary at present to trouble you 
with, signed, sealed, ®ird executed at Calcutta, between these 
parties w'ith the greatest possible secrecy. The lieutenancy 
and the succession were secured to Cossim Ally, and he was 
likewise to give'somewhere about the sum of £200,000 to 
Jthe gentlemen who were concerned, as a reward for serving 
him so. effectually, and for serving their country so well. 
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Accordingly these stipulations, actual or understood (for 
they Vere eventually carried into effect), being settled, a 
commission of delegation, consisting chiefly of Mr. Vansiftart 
.and Major Cailiaud, was sent up to Moorshedabivd; .the new 
governor taking this opportunity of paying the usual visit of 
respect to the l^abob, and in a manner w'hich a now governor 
coming into place would do, with the detail of which it is not 
necessary to trouble you. Mr. Hastings was at this time at 
the durbar; and leaving everything prepared, and the ground 
smoothed, they first ^endeavoured to persuade the Nabob to 
deliver over the power negotiated for into the hands o£ their 
friend Cossim Ally Cawn. But when the old man, fright¬ 
ened out of his wits, asked, “ What is it he has bid for me ? ” 
and added, “ I will give half as much again to save myself; 
pray let me know w'hat ray price is;” be entreated in vain. 
They wore true, firm, and faithful to their word and their 
engagement. When he saw they were resolved that he 
should be delivered into the hands of Cossim Ally Cawn, he 
at once surrenders the whole to him. They instantly grasp 
it. He throws himself into a boat, and will not remain at 
home an hour, but hurries down to Calcutta to leave his 
blood.at our door, if we should have a mind to take it. But 
the ^"lifdrmf-the*- Nabob was too great a stake, partly as a 
security for the good behaviour of Cossim Ally Cawn, and 
still more for the future use that might be made of‘him, to 
be thrown away, or left in the hands of a' man who would 
certainly murder him, and who was very angry at being re¬ 
fused the myrder of his father-in-law. The price of this 
second revolution was, according to their shares in it (I 
believe I have it bore), somewhere about £200,000. This 
little effusion to private interest settled the matter, and 
here ended the second revolution in the country; efieefed 
indeed without bloodshed, but with Infinite treachery, with 
infinite mischief, consequent to the dismemberment of the 
country, and which had nearly become fatal to our con¬ 
cerns there, like everything else in which Mr. Hastings 
any share. 

This prince, Cossim Ally Cawn, the friend of Mr. Hastihgs, 
knew that those who could give could take away dominion. 
He had scarcely got upon the throne, procured for him 
pur public spirit and his own iniquities, than he began directly 
and instantly to fortify himself, and to bend all his politi(jf! 
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against those -who were or could be the donors of such fatal 
gifts. He began with the natives who were in their interest, 
and* cruelly put to death, under the eye of Mr. Hastings and 
his clan,, all those who, by their mpnied wealth or landed 
considerations, could give any' elfcet to their dispositions in 
favour of those ambitious strangers. Ho removed from 
Moorshedabad higher up into the country, to Monghir, in 
order to be more out of our view, lie kept his word pretty 
well, but not altogether faithfully, with the gentlemen; and 
tliougli he had no money, for his treasury’was empty, he gave 
obligations, which are known by the name of Jeeps —(the 
Indian vocabulary will by degrees become familiJu* to your, 
lordships, as we develope the modes and customs of the coun¬ 
try). As soon as he had done this he began to rack and 
tear the provinces that were left to him, to get" as much from 
them as should compensate him for the revenues of those 
groat provinces he had lost; and accordiuglj’’ he began a 
scene of extortion, horrible, nefarious, without precedent or 
example, upon almost all the landed interest of that country. 
1 mention this, because he is one of those persons whose 
governments Mr. Hastings, in a paper called his defence, 
delivered in to the House of Commons, has produced as pre¬ 
cedents and examples, which he Inis thoug)'.t f.t io follow, 
and which he thought w'ould justify him in the conduct he 
has pufsiied. This Oossim Ally Cawn, after he had acted the 
tyrant on the landed interest, fell upon the monied interest. 
In that country there ijras a person called Juggut Seit. 
There wpre several of the family, who were‘'hankers to sjich a 
magnitude as was never heard of in the world. Receivers of 
t{ie public revenue, their eorrespondenpe extended all over 
Asia; and there are those who arc of opinion that the house 
of Juggut Suit, including all its branches, was not worth less 
than six or seven millfbns sterling. This house became the 
prey of Cossim Ally Cawn; but Mr. Holwell had predicted 
that it should be delivered over to Satan to be buffeted (his 
op'n pious expression). He predicted the misfortunes that 
should befall them; and we chose a Satan to buffet them, 
and who did so buffet them by the murder of the principal 
persons of the hopse, and by robbing them of great sums of 
their wealth, that I bclipve such a scene of nefarious tyranny, 
•iJestroying and cutting up the root of public credit in that 
country, was scarce ever known. In the mean time Cnssirn 
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(yas extending his tyranny over all who were obnoxious to 
aim; ‘and the persons ho first sought were those traitors 
jfho had been friends to the English. Several of the prin- 
Jipjjl of these he murilered. Tliere was in the province of 
Bahar a man named Eamarain; he had got the most positive 
issuranees of English faith; but Mr. Macguire, a member of 
;he council, on the receipt of 5000 gold, mohors, or some- 
;hing more than £8000 sterling, delivered him up to be first 
mprisoned, then tortured, then robbed in consequence of 
;he torture, and finally murdered by Cossim Ally Cawn. In 
ibis way Cossim Ally Cawn acted, while our govenvnent 
ookedgfl, • I hardly choose to mention to you the fate of a 
'ertain native in consequence of a dispute with Mr. Mott, a 
riend of Mr. Hastings, which is in the Company’s records 
—records which are almost buried by their own magnitude 
rom the knowledge of this country. In a contest with this 
lative for his house and property, some scuffle having hap¬ 
pened between the parties, the one attempting to seize, and 
.he other to defend, the latter made a complaint .to the Na^ 
)ob, who was in an entire subjection at that time to the 
English ; and who ordered this imfortunate man, on account 
pf this very scuffle arising from defending his property, to be 
plojvif mouth of a cannon. In short, I am not 

ible to tell your lotdships of all the nefarious transactions of 
;hi8 man, whom the intrigues of Mr. Holwell and^Mr.’Hast- 
ngs had set upon the throne of Bengal. But there is a cir¬ 
cumstance in this business that comes across here, and will 
tend to show another grievance that vexed that oountry, 
whicli vexed it long, and is one of the causes of its chief dis- 
iste’rs, and which, I fqar, is not so perfectly extirpated buf> 
that some part of its roots may remain in the ground at this 
moment. 

Commei’ce, which enriches every other country in the 
world, was bringing Bengal to total ruin. The Company, in 
former times, when it had no sovereignty or power in tl^e 
country, had large privileges under their dustuck or permit*, 
their goods passed without paying duties throu^i the country. 
The servants of the Company made use of this dustuck tor 
their own private trade, which, while it was used with modera- 
flon, the native goveriiment winked ai in'some degree; but 
when it got wholly into private hands, it w'as more like rob- 
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■berv'than trade. TticKC traders appeared everywhere ; they 
S 0 I 4 at their own prices, and forced the people to Uell to 
them 'at their own prices also. It appeared more like an 
army going to pillage the people, under pretence of eeih- 
merce, than anything else. In vain the people claimed the 
protection of their own country courts. This English army 
of traders, in their march, ravaged worse than a Tartarian, 
conqueror. The trade they carried on, and which more resem-i 
bled robbery than commerce, anticipated flic resources of the 
tyrant, and threatened to leave him no materials for imposi¬ 
tion or confiscation. Thus this miserable country was torn,* 
to pieces by the horrible rajiaciousness of a doubla-tyranuji* 
1’his appeared to be so strong a case, that a deputatiotf was 
sent to him at his new' capital, Monghir, to fqrm a treaty for 
the purpose of giving some relief against this cruel, cursed, 
and oppressive trade, which was worse oven than the tyranny 
of the sovereign. This trade Mr. Vansittart, the president 
about this time, that is, in 17G3, who succeeded to Mr. IIol- 
^vell, and Was in close union of interests with the tyrant, 
Cossim Ally Cawn, by a treaty known by the name of the 
treaty of Monghir, agreed very much to suppress and to con¬ 
fine within something like reasonable bounds. There never 
was a doubt on the face of that treaty, ikwas a just, 
propei;, fair transaction. But as nobody in Bengal did then 
believe that rapine was ever forborne, but in favour of bribery, 
tho persons who lost every advantoge by the treaty of Mon¬ 
ghir, w'hen they thought they saw corrupt negotiation carry¬ 
ing away the prize.s of unlawful commerce, and were likely to’ 
see their trade crippled by Cossim Ally Cawn, fell into a tnost 
Violent fury at this treaty ; and as the treaty Was made with- 
o.ut the coiiciirrenoc of the rest of the council, the Company’s 
servants grew dividojl, one part were the advocates of the- 
treaty, the other of the trade. The latter were universally 
of opinion that the treaty was bought for a great sum of 
ijoiiey. The evidence we have on our records of the sums of 
money that are stated to have been paid on this occasion, has 
never been investigated to tho bottom. But we have it on 
jecord that a great sum (£70,000) w'as paid to persons con¬ 
cerned in that negotiation. The rest were exceedingly _wrot|^ 
to see themselves not profiting by the negotiation, and losing 
the trade, or likely to be excluded from it; and they were the 
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more so because, as we have it upon our journals, during all 
that time the trade of the negotiators was not proscribed,’ 
Ijut a pcrwannah was issued by Cossim Ally Cawn, that the 
trade of his friends, Mr» Vansjttart and Mr. Hastings; should 
not be subject to tho general regulations. This filled the 
•yvhole settlement with ill blood ; but in the regulation itself 
(I put the motive and the secret history out of the case) un¬ 
doubtedly Mr. Hastings and Mr. Vansittart were on the 
right side. They Ijad shown to a demonstration tho mischief 
of this trade. Howeyer, as the other party were strong, and 
' did not readily let go their liold of this great advantage,'first, 
dissensions’, murmurs, various kinds of complaints, and ill 
blood arose. Cossim Ally was driven to the wall; and, hav¬ 
ing at the same time made what he thought good prepara¬ 
tions, a war broke out at last. And how did it break out ? 
This Cossim Ally Cawn signalized his first acts of hostility 
by an atrocity committed against the faith of treaties, against 
the rules pf war, against every principle of honour. This 
intended murderer of his father-in-law, w'hom Mr. Hastings- 
had assisted to raise to the throne of Bengal, well knowing 
his character and his disposition, and well knowing what such 
a man was capable of doing, this man massacred the English 
wher^eh te 'A“^i->A.hem. There were two hundred or there- 
ehouts of the CdVnpauy’s servants, or their dependants, 
slaughtered at Patna, with every circumstance of the most 
abominable cruelty. Their limbs were cut to pieces. The 
tyrant whom Mr. Hastings set up, cut and hacked the limbs 
of British subjects in the most cruel and perfidious manner; 
threw them into wells, and polluted the waters of the country 
with British blood. Jmmeiliately war is declared against' 
him in form. That war sets the whole country in a blazo^ 
nnd then other parties begin to appear imon the scene, W'hosc 
transactions you will find yourselves deeply concerned in 
hereafter. 

As soon as war was declared against Cossim, it was nece^ 
sary to resolve to put up another nabob, and to have another 
revolution; and where do they resort but to the man, whom, 
for his alleged tyranny, for his incapacity, for the numberless, 
iniquities he was said to have committed, and for his total 
unfitness and disinclination to all the*dutles of government, 
they had dethroned. This very man they take up again to 
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place' on the throne, from which they had about two years 
befgre removed him, and for the effecting of which thdy had 
committed so many iniquities. Even this revolution was not 
made without being paid for. Recording to the usual order 
of procession, in wliich the youngest walk first—First comes 
the Company; and the Company had secured to it in perpe¬ 
tuity those provinces which Cossim Ally Cawn had ceded, as 
it was thought, rather in the way of mortgage than any¬ 
thing else. Then, under the name of coippensation for suf¬ 
ferings to the people concerned in the trade, and in the name 
of donation to an army and a navy, which had little to do 
in this affair, they tax him, what sum do you thiiik ? They 
tax that empty and undone treasury of that miserable* and 
undone country, £'500,000 for a private emolument to them¬ 
selves ; for the eonipeusation for tins iniquitous trade ; for the 
compensation for abuses, of which he was neither the author 
nor the abettor; they tax this miserahlo prince £500,000. 
That sum was given to individuals. Now comes the Com¬ 
pany at homo, which, on hearing this news, was all inflamed. 
The directors were on fire . They were shocked at it, and 
particularly at this donation to tho army and navy. They 
resolved they would give it no countenance and support. In. 
the moan time the gentlemen did not trouhlf'tifeTfllbads'upon 
that subject, but meant to exact and get'their £500,000 us' 
they could.. 

Here was a third revolution bought at this amazing sum, 
and this poor miserable prince first dragged from Moorsheda- 
bad to Calcutta, then dragged back from Calcutta to Moor- 
shedabad, tho sport of fortune, and the plaything of avatice. 
Vhis poor man is again set upj but is left with no authority ; 
his troops limited, his person—everything about him'in a 
manner subjugated, ji British resident the master of his ■ 
court j ho is set up as a pageant on this throne, with no 
other authority but what would be sufficient to give a coun¬ 
tenance to presents, gifts, and donations. That authority 
Hvas always left, when all the rest was taken away. One 
wquld have thought that this revolution might have satisfied 
these gentlemen, and that the money gained by it would have 
been sufficient. “No. The partisans of Cossim Ally wanted 
another revolution.' The partisans of tho other side wished 
to have something more done in the present. They now 
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began to think, that to depose Cossim instantly, and to sell 
him to another, was too much at one time; espcciall}^ ad 
Cossim Ally was a man of vigour and resolution, carrying on 
sN^rce war against them- But what do you think they did ? 
They began to sec, from the example of Cossim Ally, that 
the lieutenancy, the ministry of the king, was a good, thing 
to be sold, and the sale of that might turn out as good a 
thing as the sale of the prince. For this office tliere were 
two rival candidates, persons of great consideration in Ben¬ 
gal ; one, a prineifial Mahomedaii called Mahomed lieza 
Cawu, a man of high authority,—great piety in his owa re¬ 
ligion,—great learning in the law,—of the very first class of 
Mahamcdan nobility: but at the same time, on all these ac¬ 
counts, he was abhorred and dreaded by the Nabob, who 
necessarily feared that a man of Mahomed Ecza Cawn’s 
description would be considered as bettor entitled and fitti r 
for his seat, as Nabob of the provinces. 

To balance him, there was another man, known by the 
name of the Great—Bajah Nuudeomar: this man was ac¬ 
counted the highest of his caste, and held the same ranlt 
among th(i Gentoos that Mahomed Boza Cawn obtained 
among the Mahomedaus. The prince ou the throne had no 
jeal{iu«y^?«>Iuiwli’jDmar, because he knew that, as a Geutoo, 
.,jjo_ co'uld not aspjrt! to the office of soubahdar. For that 
reaso^i ho was firmly attached to him ; he might depend 
completely on his services; he was his against Mahomed 
Beza Oawn, and against the whole world. There was, how¬ 
ever, flaw in thS Nabob’s title, which it was ueeessary 
should bo hid. 'And perhaps it lay against Mahomed Beza 
Cawn as well as him. ^Bnt it was a source of apprehension 
to the. Nabob, and contributed to make him wish to keej) all, 
Mahomedan influence at a distance. For he was a syed, that 
is to say, a descendant of Mahomed, anch as such, though of 
•the only acknowledged nobility among Mussulmen, wo\)Jd be 
by that circumstance exelucled by the known laws of the 
Mogul empire from being soubahdar in any of the Mogul 
provinces, in ease the revival of the constitution of that em,- 
pire should ever again take place. 

An auction was now opened before the English council at 
Calcutta. Mahomed Beza Cawn bid*largely; Nuudeornar 
bid largely. The circumstances of these two rivals at the 

a 2 
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Nabob court were equally favourable to the pretensions of 
e'acb. But the preponderating merits of Mahomed tJJeza 
Cawn, ‘arising from the subjection in which he was likely to 
keep the Nabob, and make him fitter for the purpose of cftht 
tinned exactions, induced the council to take bis money, 
which amounted to about £220,000. Be the sum paid what it 
may, it was certainly a large one. In consequence of which 
the council attempted to invest Mahomed Koza Cawn with 
the ottiee of naib soubah, or deputy viceroy. As to Nundcomar, 
they fell upon him with a vengeful fury ; “^he fought his battle 
as well as he could ; he opposed bribe to bribe, eagle to eagle ; 
but at length he was driven to the wall. Some received his 
money, but did him no service in rctum : others, morcj con¬ 
scientious, refused to receive it: and in this battle of bribes 
he was vanquished. A deputation was sent from Calcutta to 
the miserable Nabob, to tear Nundcomar, his only support, 
from his side; and to put the object of all his terrors, Ma¬ 
homed Kcza Cawn, in his place. 

Thus began a new division, that split the presidency into 
violent factious ; but the faction which adhered to Nuudeo- 
mar wms undoubtedly the weakest. That most misiwable of 
men, Meer Jaflier Ally Cawn, clinging, as to the last pillar, 
to Nundcomar, trembling at Mahomed Alied in 

the struggle, a miserable victim to all the revolutions, 'to alj.^ 
the successive changes and versatile politics at Calcutta. 
Like all the rest of the great personages whom we have de¬ 
graded and brutalized by ins^t and oppressum, he betook 
himself to the usual destructive resourhes of unprincipled 
misery—sensuality, opium, anA wine, llis' gigantic frame 
''of constitution soon gave way under the oppression of this 
relief, and he died, leaving children 'and grand-children by 
wives.apd concubines. On the old Nabob’s death Mahomed 
Re7,ay0]^rKwa3jaf,Atiowlcdg|!d,deJuty nabob, the money paid, 
and this revolution completed. • 

^ Here, ray lords, opened a new source of plunder, pecula¬ 
tion, and bribery, which was not neglected. Revolutions 
were no longer necessary, succession supplied their places; 
and well the object agreed with the policy. Rules of suc- 
’cession could not be very weU ascertained to an office like 
that of the Nabob, which was hereditary only by the appoint¬ 
ment of the Mogul. The issue by lawful wives would natur- 
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ally bo preferred by those who meant the quiet of the country. 
But a more doubtful title was preferred, as better adapted to. 
the purposes of extortion and peculation. This miserable 
Sfcifcession was sold, and the qldest of the issue of Mdnny Be¬ 
gum, an harlot* jarought in to pollute the haram of the seraglio, 
of whom you >111 hear much hereafter, was chosen. He 
soon succeeded to the grave. Another son of the .same pro¬ 
stitute succeed^i^ to the same unhappy throne, and followed 
to the same untimely grave. Every succession was sold ; and 
between venal successions and venal revolutions, in a very 
few years seven princes and six sales were seen succesilively 
in Bengal.' The last was a minor, the issue of a legitimate 
wifef admitted to succeed because a minor, and because there 
was none illegitimate left. He was instantly stripped of the 
allowance of his progenitors, and reduced to a pension of 
160,000 a year. He stUl exists, and continued to the end of 
Mr. Hastings’s government to furnish constant sources of 
bribery and plunder to him and his creatures. 

The offspring of Muuny Begum clinging, as his father did, 
to Nundoomar, they tore Hundcomar from his side, as they 
had done from the side of his father, and carried him down 
as a sort of prisoner to Calcutta; where, having had the 
wc^jfSss te become the first informer, he was made tho first 
sx^mple. This pefson, pushed to the wall, and knowing 
that the man he had to deal with was desperate and cruel in 
his resentment, resolves on the first blow, and enters before 
the council a regular information in writing of bribery agfainsf 
Mr. Hastings, ^u his preface to that charge he excusfis him¬ 
self for w'hat is considered to be an act equally insane and 
wicked, and as the one inexpiable crime of an Indian—the 
discovery of the money he gives;—that Mr. Hastings had de-i 
elaredly determined on his -ruin, and to accomplish it had 
newly associated himself with one Mohuir Persaud, a name 
■ I wish your lordships to remember, a bitter enemy of his, an 
infamous person, whom Mr. Hastings knew to be such, and 
as such had turned him out of his house ; that Mr. Hastings 
had lately recalled and held frequent communications with 
this Mohun Persaud, the subject of which he had no doubt 
was his ruin. In the year 1775 he was hangfed by those in¬ 
corrupt English judges, who were sent to India by parliament 
to protect the natives from oppression. 
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Tour lordships ■will observe that this new sale of the office 
of ministers succeeded to the sale of that of nahobs.'- All 
these varied and successive sales shook the country to pieces. 
As if those miserable exhausted provinces ■were to he curcia 
of ina:^tion by phle^tomy—while Cossim Ally was racking 
it ahoTC, the Company were drawing off all its nutriment be¬ 
low. A dreadful, and extensive, and most chargeable war fol¬ 
lowed. Half tlie northern force of India poured down like a 
torrent on Bengal, endangered our oxistepco, and exhausted 
all our resources. The war 'Vas the fruit of Mr. Hastings’s 
cabalk Its termination, as usual, was the result of the mili¬ 
tary merit and the fortune of this nation. Co'ssim Ally, 
after having been defeated by the military genius and S^Dirit 
of England (for the Adamses, Monroes, and.others of that 
period, I believe, showed as much skill and bravery as any of 
their predecessors), in his flight swept away above three mil¬ 
lions in money, jewels, or effects, out of a country which he 
had plundered and exhausted by his unheard-of exac tions. 
However, he fought his way like a retiringlion, turning his 
face to bis pursuers. He still fought along his frontier. His 
ability and his money drew to his cause the Soubahdar of 
Oude, the famous Shuja ul Dowla. The Mogul entered into 
these wans, and penetrated into the lower provinces dli one 
side, wliilst Bulwant Sing, the Bajah of Benares, entered thei»» 
on another. After various changes of party, and changes of 
fortune, the loss, which began in the treachery of the civil 
service, was, as I have before remarked, redeemed by military 
merit. Many examples of the same sort have since been 
seen. 

Whilst these things were transacted in India, the court of 
directors in, London, bearing of so many changes, hearing of 
such an iMredible^mass of pejfidy and vep ^ ity. knowing 
that there was a general market made of the country and of 
the Cermpany; that the flame of war spread from province ’ 
.to province; that, in proportion as it spread, the fire glowed 
■with augmented fierceness ; and that the rapacity which ori¬ 
ginally gave rise to it was following it in all its progress ; the 
Company, my lords, alarmed not only for their acquisitions 
but their existelfice, and finding themselves sinking lower and 
lower by every victor^ they obtained, thought it necessary at 
length jgjj^fne to some system and some settlement. After 
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composing their differences with Lord Clive, they sent him 
out jto' thaf 'ccuiitry^ about the year 1765, in order, by his 
name, weight, authority, and vigour of mind, to give some sort 
Wif form and stability i;o government, and to rectify the innu¬ 
merable abuses which prevailed there; and particularly that 
great source of disorders, that fundamental abuse—presents: 
for the bribes, by which all these revolutions were bought, 
had not the name of conditions, stipulations, or rewards; they 
even had the free and gratuitous style of presents. The re¬ 
ceivers contended,* that they were mere gratuities given for 
seno'ce done, or mere* tokens of affection and gratitude to the 
parties. They may give them what names they please, and 
your lordshijis will think of them what you please. But they 
were the donations of miseiy to power, the gifts of sufferers 
■to the oppressors; and consequently, where they prevailed, 
they left no certain property or fixed situation to any man in 
India, from the highest to the lowest. 

The court of directors sent out orders to enlarge the serv¬ 
ants’ covenants, with new and severe clauses, strongly pro¬ 
hibiting the practice of receiving presents. Lord Clive him¬ 
self had been a large receiver of them. Tet, as it was in the 
moment of a revolution, which gave them all they possessed, 
.th^ Cbmpany would hear no more of it. They sent him out 
,tp rdform—whether they chose well or ill, does not sjgnify. 
I think upon the whole they chose well; because his name 
and authority could do much. They sent him out to redress 
the grievances of that country, and it was necessary he should 
be wejl armed for bhat service. They sent him out with such 
powers as no servant of the Company ever held before. I 
would not be understood he»e in my own character, mucH 
less in the delegated character in which I stand, to contend 
•for any man in the totality of his conduct. Perhaps in some 
of his measures he was mistaken, and idhmjne of his acts re¬ 
prehensible: but justice obliges me to say, that the plan 
whichTie formed, and the course which ho pursued, were ju 
general great and well imagined; that he laid great founda¬ 
tions, if they had been properly built upon. Por, in the fiyst 
place, he composed all the neighbouring countries, tom to, 
pieces by the wars of Cossim Ally, and quieted the apprehen¬ 
sions raised by the opinion of the boundless ambition of Eng- 
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land. ■ He took strong measures to put an end to a great 
rtaijy of tlie abuses that prevailed in the country subject to 
the Company. He then proceeded to the upper provinces; 
and formed a plan which, for a inilitavy man, has great cijjil 
and political merit. He put a bound to the aspiring spirit 
of the Company’s servants; be limited its conquests; he pre¬ 
scribed bounds to its ambition. First (says he) quiet tlie 
minds of the country; what you have obtained, regulate; 
make it known to India, that you resolve to acquire no more. 
On this solid plan be fixed every prince, that was concerned 
in the preceding wars, on the one side and on the other, in a 
happy and easy settlement. lie restored Shuja'ul Dowla, 
who had been driven from his dominions by the military 
arm of Great Britain, to the rank of vizier, and to the domin¬ 
ion of the territories of Oude. With a generosity that 
astonished all Asia, he reinstated this expelled enemy of his 
nation peaceably upon his throne. And this act of -politic 
generosity did more towards quieting the minds of the people 
of Asia than all the terror, great as it was, of the English 
arms. At the same time Lord Clive, generous to all, took 
peculiar care of our friends and allies. He took care of Bul- 
want Sing, the great liajah of Benares, who had taken our 
part in the war. He secured him from tlic revenge of'Shuja 
ul Doyla. The Mogul had granted us the superiority oveiv 
Bulwant Sing. Lord Clive reestablished him in a secure, 
easy independency. He confirmed him, under the British 
guarantee, in the rich principality which he held. 

The Mogul, the head of the Mussulman religion in India, 
and of the Indian empire, a head honoured and esteemed 
Uven in its ruins, he procured to be .recognised by all ’the 
p.es’sons that were connected with his empire. The rents, 
that ought to be paid to the vizier of the empire, he gave to- 
the vizeret. ThugwTar alliances were cemented; our enemies 
were reconciled ; all Asia was conciliated by our settlement 
■v^th the king. 

To that unhappy fugitive king, driven from place to place, 
the sport of fortune, now an emperor, and now a prisoner, 
prayed for in every mosque, in which his authority was con¬ 
spired against, ene day opposed by the coin struck in his 
name, and the other day sold for it,— to this descendant of 
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Tamerlane he with a decent share of royal dignity, 

an honourable fixed residence, where he might be useful, and 
could not be dangerous. 

\JVs to the Bengal prpvinces, he did not take for the Com¬ 
pany the vice-royal^, as Mr.’IIolwell would have persuaded, 
almost forced, the Company to do; but, to satisfy the peyu- 
dices of the Mahomedans, the country was left in the hands 
nominally of the soubah or viceroy, who was to administer 
the criminal justice and the exterior forms of royalty. He 
obtained from the Sovereign the dewannee. This is the great 
act of the constitutional entrance of the Company into the 
body politic of India. It gave to the settlement of Bengal 
a fixed constitutional form, with a legal title acknowledged 
and recognised now for the first time by aU the natural 
powers of the country, because it arose from the charter of 
the undoubted sovei’eign. The dewannee, or high-steward¬ 
ship, gave to the Company the collection and management 
of the revenue; and in this modest and civil character they 
appeared not the oppressors but the protectors of the people. 
This scheme had all the real power, without any invidious 
appearance of it; it gave them the revenue, without the 
parade of sovereignty. On this double foundation the go- 
verpment was happily settled. The minds of the natives 
H'erc’quieted. The Company’s territories and view's were 
circumscribed. The arm of force was put out of sight.* The 
imperial name covered everything. The power of the purse 
was in the hand of the Company. The power of the sword 
was iq efiect so, aS they contracted for the maintenance of 
the army. The Company had a revenue of a million and a 
half! The Nabob had indeeds fallen from any real and efJ 
foctivc power, yet the dignity of the court was maintained ; 
the prejudices and interests of the Mahomedans, and parti¬ 
cularly of their nobiUty, who had sufl'er^^dmmre by this great 
revolution even than the old inhabitants of the country, 
wore consulted: for by this plan a revenue of £500,000 w'as 
settled on the vice-royalty, which was thus enabled to pro¬ 
vide in some measure for those great families. The Company 
likewise, by this plan, in order to enjoy their revenues se¬ 
curely, and to avoid envy and murmur, put them into the 
hands of Mahomed Heza Cawn, whoiq Bord Clive found in 
the management of affairs, and did not displace; and he was 
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now Hnade deputy steward to the Company, as he had been 
before lieutenant-viceroy to the Nabob. A British readdent 
at Moorshedabad was established as a control. The Company 
exercised their power over the revenjie in the first in8taru»>- 
through the natives, but the Aitish resident was in reality 
the great mover. 

If ever this nation stood in a situation of glorj^ throughout 
Asia, it was in that moment. But, as I have said, some ma¬ 
terial errors and mistakes were committed. After the forma¬ 
tion of this plan. Lord Clive unfortunately did not stay long 
enough in the country to give consistency to the measures of 
reformation he had undertaken, but rapidly |eturned to Eng¬ 
land ; and after his departure the government that continued 
had not vigour or authority to support the settlement then 
made; and considerable abuses began to prevail in every 
quarter. Another capital period in our history hero com¬ 
mences. Those who succeeded (though I believe one of them 
was one of the honestest men that ever served the Company, 
I mean Governor Verelst) had not weight enough to poise 
the system of the service, and consequently many abuses 
and grievances again prevailed.—Supervisors were appointed 
to every district, as a check on the native collectors, and to 
report every abuse as it should arise.' But they, whO' \^ere 
appointed to redress grievances, were themselves accus'ed of 
being guilty of them. However, the disorders were not of 
that violent kind which preceded Mr. Hastings’s departure, 
nor such as followed his return—no mercenary wars, no mer¬ 
cenary revolutions, no extirpation of natiims,^ no violent con¬ 
vulsions in the revenue, no subversion of ancient houses, no 
'general sales of any descriptKms'bf men—none of these, but 
certainly such grievances as made it necessary for the. Com¬ 
pany to send out another commission in 1769, with instruc¬ 
tions pointing outw&c chief abuses. It was composed of Mr. 
Vansittart, Mr. Eord, and Mr. Scrafton. The unfortunate end 
of that commission is known to all the world: but I mention it 
in order to state) that the receipt of presents was considered 
as one of the grievances which then prevailed in India; and 
^that the supervisors under that commission were ordered 
upon no aocouttt whatever to take presents. Upon the un¬ 
fortunate catastrophe* w'hich happened, the Company was 
preparing to send out another ibr the rectification of these 
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grieTanccs, •wlien parliament ttiouglit it necessary to supersede 
tbat tommisaion—to take the matter into their own handfi, 
^nd to appoint another commission in a parliamentafy way 
Of which Mr. Hastings was,one) for the better government 
of that country. Mr. Hastings, as I must mention to your 
lordships, soon after the deposition and restoration of Jaffier 
Ally Cawn, and before Lord Clive arrived, quitted for a while 
the scene in which he had been so mischievously employed, 
and returned to England to strengthen himself by those ca¬ 
bals which again sent him out with new authority to pursue 
the courses which were the natural sequel to his former pro¬ 
ceedings. He returned to India with great power indeed; 
firstHo a seat in council at Fort St. George, and from thence 
to succeed to the presidency of Fort William. On him the 
Company placed their chief reliance. Happy had it been for 
them, hapjiy for India, and for England, if his conduct had 
been such as to spare your lordships aud the Commons the 
exhibition of this day. 

When this government, with Mr. Hastings at the head of 
it, was settled, Moorshedabad did still continue the seat of 
the native government, and of all the collections. Here the 
Company was not satisfied with placing a resident at the 
Durbar, which was the first step to our assuming the govem- 
<nent in that country. These steps must be traced by your 
lordships, for I should never have given you this trouble, if 
it was not necessary to possess you clearly of the several pro¬ 
gressive steps by which the Company’s government came to 
be establishcd,and to supersede the native. The next step 
wasithe appointment of supervisors in every province, to over¬ 
see the native collector. The third was to establish a genera? 
council of revenue at Moorshedabad, to superintend the gtreat 
•steward, Mahomed Beza Cawn. In 1772, that council Vy 
Mr. Hastings was overturned, and the management of 

the revenue brought to Calcutta. MahomS Eeza Cawn, by 
orders of the Company, was turned out of aU his ofSces, and 
turned out for reasons and principles which your lordships 
wiU hereafter see; and at last'the dewannee was entirely 
taken out of the native hands, and settled in the supreme 
council and presidency itself in Calcutta; and so it remained" 
until the year 1781, when Mr. Hastings made another revo¬ 
lution, took it out of the hands of the supreme council, in 
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'which' the orders of the Company, an act of parliament, and 
their own act had vested it, and put it into a suborciinate 
counci}—that is, it was entirely vested in himself 
■Now your lordships see the wholeA>f the revolutions, 
have stated them, 1 trust, wilh perspicuity — stated the 
grounds aud principles upon which they were made—stated 
the abuses that grew upon them—and that every revolution 
produced its abuse. You saw the native government vanish 
by degrees, until it was* reduced to a situation fit for nothing 
but to become a private perquisite, as it' has been to Mr. 
na.stings, and to bo granted to whom he pleased. The 
English government succeeded, at tlio hoad of which Mr. 
Hastings was placed by an act of parliament, having btrfore 
held the office of president of the council—the express object 
of both these appointments being to redress gnevances ; and 
within these two periods of his power, as president and 
governor-general, were those crimes committed of which he 
now stands accused. All this history is merely by way of 
illustration—his crimination begins from his nomination to 
the presidency; and we arc to consider how he comported 
himself in that station, and in his office of governor-general. 

The first thing in considering the merits or demerits of 
any governor, is to have some test by which they are to, be 
tried. And here, my lords, we conceive, that when a British, 
governor is sent abroad, he is sent to pursue the good of the 
people as much as possible in the spirit of the laws of this 
country, which in all respects intend their conservation, their 
liappineos, and their ])rosperity. This is t'he principle, upon 
which Mr. Hastings was bound to govern, and upon which 
he is to account for his conduet here. 

His rule was, what a British governor, intrusted with the 
power of this country, was bound to do, or to forbear. If he 
has performed, and*® he has abstained, as be ought, dismiss 
him honourably'‘acquitted from your bar; othemise con¬ 
demn him. He may resort to other principles and to other 
maxims, but this country will force him to be tried by its 
laws. Tlie law of this country recognises that well-known 
crime, called miscondutt in o&ce; it is a head of the law of 
England, and, so (far as inferior'courts are competent to try it, 
may be tried in them.* Here your lordships’ competence is 
plenary; you are fully competent both to inquire into and 
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to punish the offence. And, first, I am to state to your lord- 
Bhi ])4 by the direction of those whom 1 am bound to obey, 
the principles on which Mr. Hastings declares he has cou- 
‘dpeted his government; principles, which he has avowed— 
first, in several letters writtdh. to the East-lndia Company— 
next, in a paper of defence delivered to the House, of Com¬ 
mons, explicitly; and more explicitly in his defence before 
your lordships. Nothing in Mr. Hastings’s proceedings is 
so curious as his several defences; and nothing in the de¬ 
fences,ip so singular as the principles upon which he pro¬ 
ceeds. Tour lordships will have to decide not only upon a 
large, eonnected, systematic train of misdemeanours, but an 
equally connected system of principles and maxims of gov¬ 
ernment invented to justify those misdemeanours. He has 
brought them forward and avowed them in the face of day. 
He has boldly and insultingly thrown them in the face of 
the representatives of a free people, and we cannot pass them 
by without adopting them. 

I am directed to protest against those irrounds and princi- 
^llcsj^pon which he frames his defence ; for, if those grounds 
are good and valid, tliey carry off a great deal at least, if not 
entirely the foundation, of our charge. My lords, we con¬ 
tend. that Mr. Hastings, as a British governor, ought to 
govern on British principles: not by’British forms—God for¬ 
bid ; for, if ever there W'as a case in which the letteA kills 
and the spirit gives life, it w'ould be an attempt to introduce 
British forms and the substance of despotic principles together 
into any country.* No. We call for that spirit of, equity, 
that spirit of justice, that spirit of protection, that sjiirit of 
lenity, which ought to characterize every British subject in 
power; and on these, and these principles only, he will be 
.tried. 

But he has told your lordships, in his'-'Wence, that actions 
in Asia do not bear the same moral qualiW^ which the same 
actions would bear in Europe. 

My lords, we positively deny that principle. 1 am ati- 
thorizod and callod upon to deny it. And having stated at 
large what he means by saying that the same actions have not 
the same qualities in Asia and in Europe, vje aye to let your" 
lordships know, that these gentlemen, have formed a plan of 
geog rapMcal moralifg^ by which the duties of men, in public 
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and in private situations, are not to be governed by tbeir re¬ 
lation to tbe great Governor of the universe, or by tbeir,rela¬ 
tion to mankind, but by climates, degrees of longitude, pa- 
Irallels not of life but of latitudes; ^as if, when you ha^jt 
[crossed the equinoctial, all the virtues die, as tliey say some 
insects die when they cross the line; as if there were a kind 
of baptism, like that practised by seamen, by which they nn- 
baptize themselves of all that they learned in Europe, and 
after which a new order and system of things commenced. 

This gcogranbical morab'tv we do proi,o.st af^ainst , Mr. 
Hastings shall not screen himself under it; and on this point 
*1 hope and trust many words will not be necessary to,eatisfy 
your lordships. But w'e think it necessary, in justificatiqn of 
ourselves, to declare, that the laws p f mnralit.v are th e same, 
and that there is no action, which would pass 
for an act of extortion, of peculation, of bribery, and of oppres¬ 
sion in England, that is not an act of extortion, of peculation, 
of bribery, and oppression in Europe, Asia, Africa, and all 
the world over. This I contend for, iiot in the technical forms 
of it, but I contend for it in. the substance. ^ 

Mr. Hastings comes before your lordships not as a British 
governor answering to a British tribunal, but as asoubahdar, 
as a bashaw of three tads. He says, “ I had an arbiirarv 
exercise: 1 exercised it. Slaves d found the people; 
sla^s they are, they aro so by their constitution; and if they 
are, I did not make it for them. I was unfortunately bound 
to exercise this arbitrary power, and accordingly I did exer¬ 
cise it. • It was disagreeable to me, but 1 Uid exercise it, and 
no other power can be exercised in that country.” ithis, if 
it be true, is a plea in bar. But I trust and hope your lord¬ 
ships will not judge by laws and institutions which you do 
not know, against those laws and institutions which you do. 
know, and underjidfose power and authority Mr. Hastings 
went out to Ind^ Can your lordships patiently hear W'hat 
uae have heard with indignation enough, and what, if there 
were nothing else, would call these principles, qs well as the 
actiops which are justified on such'principles, to your lord- 
shiirt^ bar; that it may be known whether the Peers of Eng¬ 
land do not sympathize with the Commons in their detesta¬ 
tion of such doctrine ?> Think of an English governor tried 
before you as a British subject, and yet declaring that he 
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governed on the principles of arbitrary power. Ilis plea k, 
that Tie did govern there on aibitrary and despotic and, as he 
^supposes, oriental principles. And as this plea is boldly 
iJVowed and maiutaiiidd, and as, no doubt, all his conduct 
w'as perfectly con-cspondent to these principles, the principli^a 
the cniidiict must be tried together. 

If your lordships will now permit me, I will state one of 
the many places in which he has avowed these principles as 
the basis and foundation of* all his conduct. “ The sove¬ 
reignty which they assumed it fell to my lot, very unexpect¬ 
edly, to exert; and w hether or not such pow'er, or powers of 
that nature, were delegated to me by any provisions of any 
act Si parliament, I confess myself too little of a lawyer to 
pronoruicc. I -only know that the acceptance of the sove¬ 
reignty of Benares, &c., is not acknowledged or admitted by 
any act of parliament; and ypt, by the particular inter¬ 
ference of the majority of the council, the Company is clearly 
and indisputably seised of that sovereignty.” So that this 
gentleman, because hels not a lawyer, nor clothed with those 
robes which distinguish and well distinguish the learning of 
this country, is not to know anything of his duty; and 
whether he was bound by any or what act of parliament, is 
a thing he is not Ipwyer enough to know. Now, if your 
lmidshi])a w ill suffer the laws to be broken by those wKb are 
not of the long robe, 1 am afraid those of the loii^ robe wil l 
have none to punish but those of their own profession .. He 
tBJheiore {fbes to a Jaw he is better acquainted wuth; that is, 
thb law of arbitrary power and force, if it deserves to be 
called by the name of law. “Jf, therefore,” says he, “the 
sovereignty of Benares, as ceded to us by the vizier, have any 
rights whatever annexed to it (and bo not a more empty 
Word without meaning), those rights mui^t be such as are 
held, countenanced, and established by the '\S<k, custom, and 
usage of the Mogul empire, and not by the provisions of any 
British act of parliament hitherto enacted. Those rights' 
and none other, I have been the involuntary instrument of 
snforcing. And if any future act of parliament shall posil 
dvoly, or by implication, tend to annihilate thpse very rights, 
ar their exertion, as I have exerted thijm, I much fear that 
;ho boasted sovereignty of Benares, which was held up as an 
icquisition almost obtruded on the Company against my con- 
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ecnt and opinion (for I acknowledge that even then I fore¬ 
saw* many difficulties and inconveniences in its future exer¬ 
cise) ; I.fear, I say, that this sovereignty will be found a, 
burden instead of a benefit, a heavy clijg rather than a pre¬ 
cious gem to its present possessors; I mean, unless the whole 
of our territory in that quarter shall be rounded and made 
an uniform compact body by one grand and systematic ar-” 
rangemeiit; such an arrangement as shall do away all the 
mischiefs, doubts, and inconveniences (both to the governors 
and tihe governed) arising from the variety of tenures, rights, 
and claims in all cases of landed property and feudal jurisdic¬ 
tion in India, from the infonnaUty, invalidity, and instability of 
all engagements in so divided and unsettled a state of sodlety, 
and from the unavoidable anarchy and confusion of different 
laws, religions, and prejudices, moral, civil, and political, all 
jumbled togethcrin one unnajturalaud discordantmass. Every 
part of Ilindostan has been constantly exposed to these and 
similar disadvantages ever since the Mahomodan conquests.” 

“ The Hindoos, who never incorporated with their con¬ 
querors, were kept in order only by the strong hand of power. 
The constant necessity of similar exertions would increase at 
once their energy and extent, so that rebellion itself is the 
parent and promoter of despotism. SovCTeignty in India-im- 
plies'nothing else. For 1 know not how we can form an ests- 
mate of its powers but from its visible effects, and those are 
everywhere the same from Cabool to Assam. The whole 
history of Asia is nothing more than precedents to prove'th^ 
invariable exercise of arbitrary power. I'o all this 1 strongly 
alluded in the minutes I delivered in council, when the treaty 
with the new vizier was on ioot in 1775; and I wished to 
make Clieit Sing independent, because in India dependence 
included a thoimnd evils, many of which I enumerated at 
that time, aud<eey are entered in the ninth clause of the 
first section of this charge. I knew the powers with which' 
■Ian Indian sovereignty is armed, and the dangers to which 
tributaries are exposed. I knew that, from the history of 
Asia and from the very nature of mankind, the subjects of a 
despotic empirq arc always vigilant for the moment to rebel, 
and the sovereign is ever jealous of rebellious intentions. A 
zemindar is. an Indian subject, and, as such, exposed to the 
common ,lot of his fellows. The mean and depraved state of a 
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mere zemindar ia therefore this very dependence above-men, 
tioned on a despotic government, this very proneness to.8hi&e 
«ff his allegiance, and this very exposure to continual, danger 
friBm his sovereign’s jealousy, which are consequent on the 
•political state of Hindostanic governments. Bulwant Sing, 
if he had been, and Chejt Sing,, as long ashewas, a zemindar, 
stood exactly in this mean and depraved state by the consti¬ 
tution of his country. I did not make it for him, but would 
have secured him fiwm it. Those who made him a zemindar 
entailed upon him the* consequences of so mean and depraved 
a tenure, ^ly Verdy Cawn and Cossim Ally fined all their 
zemindars on the necessities of war, and on every pretence 
eitheJ of court necessity or court extravagance.” 

My lords, you have now heard the principles on which Mr. 
Hastings governs the part of Asia subjected to the British 
empire. You have heard his opinion of the mean and de¬ 
praved state of those who are subject to it. You have heard 
his lecture upon arbitrary .power, which he states to be the 
constitution of Asia. ~ "You hear the application he makes of 
it; and you licar the practices which he employs to justify it, 
and who the persons were on whose authority ho relies, and 
whose example he professes to follow. In the first place, your 
lordshjps will be astonished at the audacity with which he 
speaks of his own administration, as if he was reading a*spe- 
culative lecture on the evDs attendant upon some vicious 
system of foreign government, in which he had no sort of con¬ 
cern whatsoever. Jmd then, when in this speculative way he 
jjas established, or thinks he has, the vices of the government, 
,he conceives he has found a sufficient apology for his own 
crimes. And if he violates the most solemn engagements, 
if he oppresses, extorts, and robs, if he imprisons, confiscates,- 
banishes at his sole will and pleasure, when we accuse hini 
for his ill treatment of the people committed oohim as a sacred 
trust,his defence ia,—tn >,» /'p prqHsed ia their 

n mileg’e: le t the constitution of their country answer for itt 
'~I did not make it for them. Slaves I found them, and as 
slaves I have treated them. I was a despotic prince; despotie 
governments are jealous, and the subjects prone to rebellion. 
This very proneness of the subject to s];iake, dlT his allegiance 
exposes him to continual danger from his Mvereign^jealCasy ; 
and this is consequent on the political stateof Hindostanic gov- 
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emmcnts. He lays it down as a rule, that despotism is the 
geViuine constitution of India; that a disposition to rehellion 
in the subject, or dependent prince, is the necessary effect of 
this despotism ; and that icaloiuy and*its consequences natffr- 
ally arise on the part of the sovereign; —that the gnvKrnmi>i^ 
is cyerviih i iip-. and thasu hieet nothino-; that the great land- 
'ed men are in a mean and depraved state, and subject to many 
evils. 

Such a state of things, if true, would warrant conclusions 
dLrtujtly opposite to those which Mr. Hastings means to draw 
from them, both argumentatively and practically, first to in¬ 
fluence his conduct, and then to bottom his defence of it. 

Perhaps you will imagine, that the man who avows 'these 
principles of arbitrary government, and pleads them as the 
justification of acts which nothing else can justify, is of 
opinion that they are, on the whole, good for the people over 
whom they are exercised. The very reverse. He mentions 
them as horrible things, tending to inflict on the people a 
thousand evils, and to bring on the ruler a continual train of 
dangers. Tet he states, that your acquisitions in India will 
be a detriment instead of an advantage, if you destroy arbi¬ 
trary power, unless you can reduce all the religious establish¬ 
ments, all the civil institutions, and tenures of land, iiito one 
uniftrm mass ; that is, unless by acts o^ arbitrary power yttu 
extinguish all the laws, rights, and religious principles of the 
people, and force them to an uniformity; and on that uni¬ 
formity build a system of arbitrary power. 

But nothing is more false than that despotism is the con¬ 
stitution of any country m A that we are aej^ uaintedf with‘._ 
It is certainly not true of any Mahomedan constitution. But 
if it were, do your lordships really think that thd nation 
would bear, that any human creature would bear, to hear an 
English govemdr defend himself on such principles ? or, if 
he can defend himself on such principles, is it possible to 
tdeny the conclusion, that no man in India has a security fbr 
anything, but by being totally independent of the British 
•government P Here he has declared his opinion, that he is 
a despotic pripce, that he is to use arbitrary power, and of 
conrsfei^ his ads are covered vrith that shield. “ I know,” 
says'*ne^',“ con^ituHon of Asia only from its practice.”^ 
"Wijl yoi|jf lordships lubmit to hear the corrupt practices of 
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mankind made tlie principles of government ?—No; it will 
be your pride and glory to teach men intrusted with pyiVer,' 
that, in their use of it, they are to conform to nrincibles . and 
.not to draw their principles from the corrupt practice of any 
^an wiiatever . Was there ever heard, or coulA it bo coii-i 
'?Sl?ecl, tliat a governor would dare to heap up all the evil 

S ractices, all the cruelties, oppressions, extortions, corruptions. 

riberies, of all the ferocious usurpers, desperate robbers] 
thieves, cheats, and jugglers, that ever had office from one 
end of Asia to another, and consolidating all this mass of the 
crimes and absurdities of barbarous domination into orto code,! 
establish'it as the whole duty of an English governor? I 
believe, that till this time so audacious a thing was never 
attempted by man.— 

He have ‘arbitrary power ! My lords, the East*India 
Company have not arbiirary power to give him; the king 
has no arbitrary power to give him; your lordships have 
not; nor the Commons; nor the whole legislature. We 
have no arbitrary power to give, because arbitrary power 
is a thing which neither any man can hold nor any man can 
give. N 0 man can lawfully govern himself according to his 
own will, much less can one person be governed by the w'ill 
of another. We are'all born in subjection, aU bom equally,' 
high and low, govurnors and governed, in subjection, to one 
great, immutable, preexistent law, prior to all our devices, 
and prior to^all our contrivances, paramount to all our ideas 
and aU our sensations, antecedent to our very existence, by 
which we are dcnit and connected in the eternal frame of the 
universe, out of which we cannot stir. 

This great law does not fcrise from our conventions 3r 
compacts ; on the contrary, it gives to our conventions and 
compacts all the force and sanction they can have;—it does 
not arise from our vain institutions. Every good gift is of 
Gk)d: all power is of (rod ;—and He, who has given the 
power,'and from whom alone it originates, will never suffer 
the exercise of it to be practised upon any less solid founSa- 
tion than the power itself. If then all dominio n of man owr 
man is the effect of the Divine disposition, it is bound by th^ 
eternal laws of Jtlira that gave it, with •which no human 
authority can dispense; neither hd thdt exercises it, nor 
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even those who are subject to it; and, if they were mad 
enoivgh to make an express compact, that should release their 
magistrate from his duty, and should declare their lives, liber- ; 
ties, and properties dependent upon, not rules and lawfl^bpt 
his mere capricious will, that covenant would be voi3«„,|[E^ 
accepter of it has not his authority inerpase d- hut he has h'iw 
*anmo doumea. Tuerelore can it be imagined, if this be 
true, that lie will suffer this great gift of government, the 
greatest, the best, that was ever given by God to mankind, 
to be the plaything and the sport of the.feeble will of a man 
who, by a blasphemous, absurd, and petulant usurpation, 
would place his own feeble, contemptible, ridiculous will in 
the place of the Divine wisdom and justice P *• 

JThe title of conouest makes no difference at all. No con- 
qiipst can give such a right: tliat is force, can¬ 

not convert its own injustice into a just title, by which it 
may rule others at its pleasure. By conquest, which is a 
more immediate designation of the hand of God, the con¬ 
queror succeeds to all the painful duties and subordiijation 
to the power of God, which belonged to the sovereign 
whom ho has displaced, just as if he had come in by the 
positive law of some descent n r som e election . To this at 
least he is strictly bound—Ee ought to govern them tfS he 
governs his own subjects. But every wise conqueror ha» 
gone much further than he was bound to go. It has been 
his anibition and his policy to reconcile the vanquished to his 
fortune; to show that they had gained by the change, to 
convert their momentary suffering into a long benefit, and to 
draw from the humiliation of his enemies an accession to, his 
own glory. This has been so constant a practice, that it is 
to repeat the histories of all politic conquerors in all nations 
and in all times; and 1 will not so much distrust your lord-’ 
ships’ enlightened and discriminating studies and correct 
memories, as to allude to one of them. I will only show 
wu, that the court of directors, under whom he served, has 
j^opted that idea, that they constantly inculcated It to him 
add to all the servants, that .they run a parallel between 
their own and the native government, and supposing it to be 
very evil, did not .bold it op as an example to be followed, 
but as an alpuse to be corrected; that they never made it a 
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question, wtether India is to be improved by English law 
and liberty, or English law and liberty vitiated by Indi^A. 
porruption. 

•No, my lords, this ariitrarj power is Hot to be had'by con-i 
quest. Nor can any sovereign have it by succession, for ncd 
man can succeed to fraud, rapine, and violence ; neither byv 
compact, covenant, or submis-sion. —jTor men cannot covenant 
^ n ^^elves out of their rights and their duties ^ nor bv a^ 
other means can arbitrary power be conveyed to any man. 
Those who give to "otters such rights, perform acts that are 
void as they are given, good indeed and valid only as tending 
to subject 'themselves and those who act with them to the 
Divine displeasure; because morally there can be no such 
power. Those who give and those who receive arbitrary- 
power arc alike criminal; and there is no man but is bound 
to resist it to the best of his powmr, wherever it shall show 
its face to the world. It is a crime to bear it, when it can 
be rationally shaken off. Nothing but absolute impotence can 
justify men in not res isting*it to the utmost of their abditv . 

Law and arbitrary power are in eternal enmity. Name! 
me'a magistrate, and I will name property; name me power/ 
End I will name protection. It is a contradiction in terms/ 
it is'blasphemy in religion, it is wickedness in politics, toj 
that any maif can have ybiteary power . In jvery 
patent of office the duty is included. Eor wKat else does a 
magistrate exist ? To suppose for power is an absurdity in 
idea. Judges are^guided and governed by the eternal laws 
of justice, to which we are all subject. We may bite our 
chains if we will, but we shall be made to know ourselves, 
and be taught that man is born' to be governed by law ; and 
he that will substitute will in the place of it is an enemy 
to God. 

Despotism does not in the smallest degree ab rog ate, alter, 
or lessen any one duty of any one relation of life, or weaken 
the force or obligation of any one engagement or contract 
whatsoever. Despotism, if it means anything that is at Al 
defensible, means a mode of government bound by no wrjQ] 
ten rules, and co^ed by no controlling magistracies or well- 
settled orders in the state. But if it hai» no written lawJ 
it neither does nor can cancel the'prirlieval, indefeasible^ 
inalterable law of nature and of nations ; and if no niagisJ 
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trades control its exertions, those exertions must derive their 
limitation and direction either from the equity and moderar 
tion of the ruler, or from downright Revolt on the part of the 
subject by rebellion', divested ®f all its criminal qualities. 
iCho moment a sovereign removes the idea of security and 
protection from his subjects, and declares that he is every¬ 
thing, and they nothing, .when he declares that no contract 
ho makes with them can or ought to bind him, he theB>-de- 
clares war upon them. He is no longer sovereign; they are 
no longer subjects. 

No man, therefore, has a right to arbitrary power. But 
the thought, which is suggested by the depravity of him who 
brings it' forward, is supported by a gross confusion of ideas 
and principles, which your lordships well know how to dis¬ 
cern and separate. It is manifest, that in the eastern govern¬ 
ments, and the westem^and in all governments, the supreme 
power in the state cannot, whilst that stete subsists, be ren¬ 
dered criminally responsible for its actions; otherwise it 
would not be the supreme power. It is certainly true, but 
the actions do not change their nature by losing their respon¬ 
sibility. The arbitrary acts which are unpunished are not 
the less vicious, though none hut God, the conscience, and 
the opinions of mankind take cognizance of them. " 

It 16 not merely so in this or thaf"government, but in all 
countries. The king in this country is undoubtedly unac¬ 
countable for his actions. The House of Lords, if it should 
ever exercise (God forbid I should suspect it would ever do 
what it has never done), but if it should ever abuse its judi¬ 
cal power, and give such a judgment as it ought not to give, 
whether from fear of poptuar clamour on the one hand, or 
predilection to the prisoner on the other,—if they abuse" their 
judgments there is no calling them to an account for it. And 
BO if the Commons should abuse their power,^nay, if they 
should have been so greatly delinquent as not to have prose- 
ci^ed this offender, they could not be accountable for it; 
tlpro is no punishing them for their acts, because we exer- 
efee a part of the supreihe power. But are they less criminal, 
Jess rebellious against the Divine Majesty P are they less 
hateful to man, wh 98 e opinions they ought to cultivate as far 
jas they are just? No. Till society fml into a state of dis¬ 
solution they cannot be accountable for their acts. But it 
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is from confounding the unaccountable character inherent 
in the supreme power w iih arbitrary power tkat all thip 
^ontuBion of ideas has arisen.'' ~ ^ 

Even upon a supposition that arbitrary power cqn exist 
anywhere, which we deny totally, and which yout lordships 
w'ill be the first and proudest to deny, still absolute, supreme 
dominion was never conferred or delegated by you; much 
less arbitrary power, which never did in any case, nor over 
will in any case, time, or country, produce any one of the 
ends yl j ust govermneht . 

‘ it is true that the Supreme power in every constitution of 
government must be absolute; and this may be corrunted 
intQ^he arbitrary . But aU good constitutions naye established 
certain fixed rules for the exercise of their functions, which 
they rarely or ’ever depart from, and which rules form the 
security against that worst of evils, the government of will 
^nd force instead of w isdom and justice. 

But thougli the supreme power is in a situation resembling 
arbitrary, yet never was there heard of in the ]|iatgrv of the 
world, that is, in that mixed chaos of human wisdom and 
fojiv. such a thing as Sin. i n termediate arbitrary power ,—tfaat 
is, 01 an officer of government, wno iB W (JXdtt autnority over 
the, people without any law at aU, and who is to have the 
hpneflt of all laws, and all forms of law, when he is called to 
an account. Eor that is to let a wild beas t ( for suclf is a 
man without lawl loose upon the people to prey on them at 
his pleasure; whilst all the laws, which ought to seciye the 
people, against the* abuse of power, are employed to screen 
that, abuse against the cries of the people. 

This is de facto the state of »ur Indian government. But, 
to establish it so in right as well as in fact, is a thing left for 
us to begin with,—the first of majjMnd-- - 

Eor a subordinate arbitrary or even despotic power nev'er 
was heard of in right, claim, or authorized practice. Least 
of all has it been heard of in the eastern governments, 
where all the instances of severity and cruelty fall upw 
governors and persons intrusted with power. This would Lfe 
a gross contradiction. Before Mr. Hastings none ever caftie 
before his superiors to claim it; because, jf any such thing 
could exist, he claims the very power of that sovereign who 
calls him to account. 
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' But suppose 4 man to come Ijcfore us, denying all the be¬ 
nefits of law to the people under him,—and yet, when* he is 
called to account, to claim all the benefits of that law, which,, 
was made to screen mankind from Jhe excesses of power; 
such a claim, I wiU venture to* say, is a monster, that never 
existed except in the wild imagination of some theorist. It 
fcannot be admitted, because it is a perversion of the funda- 
mental principle, that every power, given for the protection 
i of .the people below, should be responsible to the power above. 
It is to suppose, that the people shall baye no laws, T^ith.tft- 
gard to him, yet when he comes to be tried, he shall claim the 
protection ot those laws, which were made to secure the peo¬ 
ple from his violence; that he shall claim a fair tri^l^aji,^ 
equitable hearing, every advantage of counsel (God forbid he 
should not have them), yet that the people under him shall 
have none of those advantages. The reverse is the principle 
of every just and rational procedure. Bor the people, whft, 
have nothing to use but their natural faculties, ought to be 
gently dealt with; but those who are intrusted with an arti¬ 
ficial and instituted authority have in their hands a great 
deal of the force of other people; agjl as their temptations to 
injustice are greater, so their means are infinitely mors" 
effectual for mischief by turning the powers given for ,the 
preservation of society to its destruction; so that if an'arbv. 
trary'procedure bo justifiable, a strong one I am sure is, it is 
when used against those who pretend to use it against others. 

My lords, I will venture to say of the governments of Asia, 
that none of the m ever had an arbit r ary p o wer; and .if any 
governments had an arbitrary power, they cannot delegate it 
Co any persons under them; idiat is, they cannot so ddegate 
it to others as not to leave them accountable on the priEciples 
■ upon which it was given. As this is a contradiction in termt, • 
a gross absurdity as well as a monstrous wickedness, let me 
say, for the hono'ur of human nature, that although undoubt¬ 
edly we may speak it with the pride of England, that we 
hsfVe better institutions for the preservation of the rights of 
Tfen than any other countiy in the world; yet I wiU venture 
to say, that no country has wholly meant, or ever meant, to 
“give this power. , 

As it cannot exist in “right on any rational and solid prin¬ 
ciples of government, so neither does it exist in the constitu- 
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tion of oriental governments, and I do insist upon it that 
italjrovemments know nothins: of arbitrary power. >»li 


ave taken as much pains as 1 could to examine into the 
constitutions of them. • I have been endeavouring to inform 
myself at all times on this subject; of late, my duty has led 
me to a more minute inspection of them, and I do’ challenge 
the whole race of man to show me any of the oriental gov¬ 
ernors claiming to theinselvea a right to act by arbitrary 
will. 

The greatest part nf Asia is under Mohamcdan govern¬ 
ments. To name a Mohamedan Erovemment is to name 


vemment bv law . It is a law enforced by stronger 
Bmc^ons.than any law that can bind a Christian sovereign. 
Their law is believed to be given by (rod, and it has the 
double sanction of law and of religion, with which the prince* 
is no more authorized to dispense than any one else. And, 
if any man will produce the Koran to me, and w'ill but show 
me one text in it that authorizes in any degree an arbitrary 
power in the government, I will confess that I have read 
that book, and been conversant in the affairs of Asia, in vain. 
There is not such a syllable in it; but, on the contrary, 
against oppressors by name every letter of that law is ful- 
minn^d. There are interpreters established throughoutlall 
Asa to explain that" law, an order of priesthood whom4;hey 
call l-Ti.n lain. These men are conservators of the 

law; and, to enable them to preserve it in its perfection, 
they are secured fjorn the resentment of the sovereign, for 
he cansiot touch them. Even their kings arc not always 
vested with a real supreme power; but the government is 
in some degree republican. * 

To brinicr this .poi nt a. Hi, tie Tjeitrft r home, since we are 
jChaIlenge'd7thus, since we are led into Asia, since we are 
called upon to make good our charge on the principles of the 
governments there, rather than on those of our own country 
(which I .trust your lordships will oblige him finally to be 
governed by, puffed up as ho is with the insolence of Asia);'* 
the nearest to us of the governments be appeals to is th^' 
of the Grand' Seignior, the emperor of the Turks.— He an 
arbitrary power! Why he has not the, suprdbe power of his 
own country. Every one knows that the Grand Seignior 
is exalted high in titles, as our prerogative ^wv^ ra exalt an 
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abstract sovereign, and he cannot he exalted higher in our 
haoks. I say he ia destitute of the first character of .sove¬ 
reign power. He cannot lay a tax upon his people.' 

The Aext part in which he naissea of a sovereign power 
is, that he cannot dispose of the life, of the property, or of 
the liberty of any of his subjects, but by what is called the 
fetfa. or sentence of the law. He cannot declare peace or 
war without the same sentence of the law; so much is he, 
more than European sovereigns, a subject of strict law, that 
he cannot declare war or peace withput it. Then, if he 
can 'neither touch life nor property, if he cannot lay a tax 
on his subjects, or declare peace or war, I leave''it to your 
lordships’ judgment whether he can be called, accpri^in^' to 
fee principles of that constit ution, an arbitrary power. A 
Turkish soverei^, 11' he should be judged by the body of 
that law to have acted against its principles (unless he hap¬ 
pens to be secured by a faction of the soldiery), is liable to 
be deposed on fee sentence of that law, and his successor 
comes in under the strict limitations of the ancient law of 
that country: neither can he hold his place, dispose of his 
succession, or take any one step whatever, without being 
bound by law. Thus much may be said, when gentlemen 
talk of the affairs of Asia, as to the nearest of Asiatic'sove¬ 
reigns • and he is more Asiatic than European, he is a 
Mahomedan sovereign; and no Mahomedan is bom who 
can exercise any arbitrary power at all consistently with 
their ionstitution ; insomuch that this chief magistrate, who 
is the Irighest executive power among them, js the y&ey per¬ 
son who, by the constitution of the country, is the mostfet- 
itered by law. " " 

Corruption is the true cause of the loss of all the benefits 
of the constitution of that country. The cracfice of 
as the gentlemap at your bar has thougkt fit to say, is what 
he holds to; C»ni|ititutin-n he flies sway frQpi The 
question is, whether you will take the constitution of the 
rfiuntry as your rule, or the base practices of those usurpers, 
robbers, and tyrants, who have subverted it. Undoubtedly 
much blood, murder, false imprisonment, much peculation, 
cruelty, and robbery, are to be found in Asia; and if, instead 
of going to the s'acroS laws of the country, he chooses to 
resort to ^e iniquitous practices of it, and practices author- 
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ized only ty public tumult, contention, 'war, and riot, he_ 
may infleed find as clear an acquittal in the practices a.s her" 
■\fould find condemnation in the institutions of it. He has 
rejected the law of England. •Tour lordships will not suffer 
k. God forbid ! For my part I should have no sort pf ob- 
jection to let him choose his law—Mnbnmedan. 

l^ut if he disputes, as he does, the authority of an 
act'of parliament, let him state to me that law to which he 
means to be subject, or any law, which he knows, that will 
justify his actions. I am not authorized to say that I shall, 
even in that .case, give up what is not in me to give up, be¬ 
cause I represent an authority of which I must stand m 
awe; Ibut, for myself, I shall confess that I am brought to 
public shame, and am not fit to manage the great interests 
committed to my charge. I therefore again repeat of that 
Asiatic government with which we are best acquainted, 
which has been constituted more in obedience to the laws 
of Mahomed than any other. —that the sovereign enunot. 
agreeably to that constitution, exercise any arbitrary power 
-WtmteVff. ■ ■ 

~ The next point for us to consider is, whether or no the 
MSibomedan constitution of India authorizes that power. 
The gentleman at your lordships’ bar has thought proper to 
saf; that it will be liappy for India (though soon aftei* he 
tells you it is a happiness they can never enjoy) “when 
the despotic Institutes of Genghiz Khan or Tamerlane shall 
give place to the liberal spirit of a British legislature; and,” 
says he,*“ I shall‘be amply satisfied in my present prosecution, 
if it shall tend to hasten the approach of an event so benefi¬ 
cial to the great interests of mankind.” 

My lords, you have seen what ho says about an act of par¬ 
liament. Do you not now think it rather an extraordinary 
thing, that any British subject should, in vindication of the 
authority which he has exercised, here quote the names and 
institutes, as ho calls them, of fierce conquerors, of men who 
were the scourges of mankind, whose power was a power 
which they held by force only ? ’ 

As to the Institutes of Genghiz Khan, which he calls ar¬ 
bitrary institutes, I never saw them. .If he* has that book, 
he will oblige the public by producing it. I have seen a 
book existing, called Yassa of Genghiz Khan; the other I 
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never saw. If there be any part of it to justify arbitrary 
•fewer, he will produce it. But, if we may judge byt those 
ten precepts of Qenghiz Kh4a which we have, there is not 
' a shadow of arbitrary power tp be found in any one of them. 
Institii tea of arbitrary power! Why, if there is ar bitrary^ 

power, tb g’’^ pan Ko TiA ingfitlltea. " 

“ As to tlie institutes of Tamerlane, here they are in t heir 
original, and here is a translation. I have carefuITfT^eBd' 
every part of these Institutes; and if anjr one shows me one 
word in them in which the prince claipis in himself arbitrary 
po'^er, I again repeat, that I shall for my own part confess 
that I have brought myself to great shame. There is no 
book in the world, I believe, which contains nobler, omore 
just, more manly, more pious principles of government than 
this book, called the Institutions of Tamerlane. Nor is there 
one word of arbitrary power in it, much less of that arbitrary 
power which Mr. Hastings supposes himself justified by; 
namely, a delegated, subordinate, arbitrary power. So far 
was that great prince from permitting this gross, violent, in¬ 
termediate arbitrary power, that I will venture to say, the- 
chief thing by which he has recommended himself to' poster¬ 
ity was a most direct declaration of all the wrath and indeg- 
nation of the supreme government against it. But here is 
the.book. It contains the Institutes of the founder of'Hho. 
Mogul empire, loft as a sacred legacy to his posterity, as a 
rule for their conduct, and as a means of preserving their power. 

“ BE it known to my fortunate sons, the conquerors of 
kingdoms, to my mighty descendants, the lords of the earth, 
that, since I have hope in Almighty God that many of my 
children, descendants, and posterity shall sit upon the throne 
of power and regal authority; upon this account^ having 
established laws and regulations for the well governing of 
my dominions, I have collected together those regulations 
and laws as a model for others; to the end that every one' 
pf my children, descendants, and posterity acting agreeably 
thereto, my power anS empire, which I acquired through 
hardships, and difficulties, and perils, and bloodshed,-by the 
Divine favour and by the influence of the holy religion of 
Mahomed (God’s peace be upon him), and with the assist¬ 
ance of the poweHul "descendants and illustrious followers of 
that prophet, may be by them preserved. 
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“ And let them make these regulations the rule of their 
conduct in the affairs of their empire, that the fortune and 
tlie power which shall descend from me to them may be'safe 
from discord and dissolution. , 

“ Now therefore be it known to my sons, the fortunate and 
the illustrious, to my descendants, the mighty subduers of 
kingdoms, that in like manner as I by twelve maxims, which 
I established as the rule of my conduct, attained to regal dig¬ 
nity, and with the assistance of these maxims conquered and 
governed kingdoms, anji decorated and adorned the throne of 
my empire, let them also act according to these regulatitms, 
and preserve the splendour of mine and their dominions. 

A^d among the rules which I established for the sup¬ 
port of my .glory and empire, the Mrst was this—That I 
promoted the worship of Almighty God, and propagated the 
religion of the sacred Mahomed throughout the world ; and 
at all times and in all places supported the true faith. 

“Secondly: "With the people of the twelve classes and 
tribes I conquered and governed kingdoms; and with them I 
strengthened the pillars of my fortune, and from them I 
formed my assembly. ' ' , 

Thirdly: By consultation, and deliberation, and pro- 
videsifr measures, by caution, and by vigilance, I vanquished 
armies, and I reduced kingdoms to my authority. And I 
carried on the business of my empire by complying with 
times and occasions, and by generosity, and by patience, and 
by policy; and I ac^ed with courteousness towards my friends 
and towards my .enemies. 

“ Jhurihly: By order and by discipline I regulated the 
concerns of my government; aiM by discipline and by order 
I so firmly established my authority, that the ameers, and 
the viziers, and the soldiers, and the subjects, could not 
aspire beyond their respective degrees; and every one of 
them was the keeper of his own station. 

“ Fifthly: I gave encouragement to my ameers and tp 
,my soldiers, and with money and with jewels I made them 
glad of heart; and I permitted them to come into the ban¬ 
quet ; and in the field of blood they hazarded their lives. 
And I withheld not from them my gold nor *ny silver. And 
I educated and trained them to arms ;*and'to alleviate their 
sufihrings I myself shared in their labours and in their hard- 
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ships, until with the arm of fortitude and resolution, and 
,.with the unanimity of my chiefs, and my generals, and my 
wafriors, by the edge of the sword I obtained possession ,of 
the thrones of seven-and-twenty kii^gs; and became the king 
and tho ruler of the kingdoms of Eracen and of Tooraun; 
and of Eoom, and of Mughrib, and of Shaum; and of Mis- 
Bur, and of Erank-a-Arrub, and of Ajjum; and of Mauzin- 
duraun, and of Kylaunaut; and of Shurvaunaut, and of Az- 
zurbauejaun; and of Fauris, and of Khorausaun; and of the 
Dusht of Jitteh, and the Dusht of Kipfchauk; and of Khau- 
rftzin, and of Khuttun, and of Kauboolistaun; and of Ilii^- 
dostaun, and of Baukhtur Zemeen. 

“ And when I clothed myself in the robe of empiref I shut 
my eyes to safety, and to the repose which is found on the 
bed of ease. And from the twelfth year of my age I travel¬ 
led over countries, and combated difficulties, and formed en¬ 
terprises, and vanquished armies; and experienced mutinies 
amongst my officers and my soldiers, and was familiarized to the 
language of disobedience; and I opposed them with policy 
and with fortitude, and I hazarded my person in the hour 
of danger; until in the end I vanquished kingdoms and em¬ 
pires, and established the glory of my name. 

“ Sixthly: By justice and equity I gained the affeptions 
of, the people of Grod ; and I extended my clemency to .the' 
guilty as weU as to the innocent; and I passed that sentence 
which truth required: and by benevolence I gained a place 
in the hearts of men; and by rewards and punishments I 
kept^both my troops and my subjects divided between hope 
and fear. And I compassionated the lower ranks of my peo¬ 
ple, and those who were distressed. And I gave gifts to the 
soldiers. 

“ And I delivered the oppressed from the hand of the op¬ 
pressor ; and, after proof of the oppression, whether on the 
property or the person, the decision which I passed between 
them was agreeable to the sacred law. And 1 did not cause 
any one person to suffer for the guilt of another. 

“ Those who bad done me injuries, who had attacked my 
person in battle, and had counteracted my schemes and en¬ 
terprises, when they threw themselves on my mercy, I re¬ 
ceived them with kindness; I conferred on them additional 
honours, and I drew the pen of oblivion over their eAul ac- 
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tions. And I treated them in Buch Bort, that if suspicion re- 
inained in their hearts, it was plucked oi;t entirely. 

“ Seventhly : I selected out, and treated with esteeirf and 
veneration, the posterity of tlje Prophet, and the theologians, 
and the teachers of the true faith, and the philosophers, and 
the historians. And I loved men of courage and valour; for 
God Almighty loveth the brave. And I associated with good 
and learned men; and I gained their aftectiohs, and I en¬ 
treated their support, and I sought success from their holy 
prayers. And I loVe^ the dervishes and the poor; and I op¬ 
pressed them not; neither did I exclude them from mf la- 
vour. And I permitted not the evil and the malevolent to 
ente* into my council; and I acted not by their advice; and 
I listened not. to their insinuations to the prqudice of 
others. 

“ Ei^Tiildy: I acted with resolution; and on whatever un- 
dertakmg I resolved, I made that undertaking the only ob¬ 
ject of my attention; and I withdrew not my hand from that 
enterprise, until I had brought it to a conclusion. And I 
acted according to that which I said. And I dealt not with 
severity towards any one, and I, was not oppressive in any 
of my actions; that G od Almighty might not deal severely 
towards me, nor render my own actions oppressive unto me. 

And I inquired’of learned men into the laws and regu¬ 
lations of ancient princes from the days of Adam to those of 
the Prophet, and from the days of the Prophet down to this 
time. And I weighed their institutions, and their actions, 
alid their opinmns, one by one. And from their approved 
maaners, and their good qualities, I selected models. And 
I inquired into the causes of the subversion of their power, 
and I-shunned those actions which tend to the destruction 
•and overthrow of regal authority. And from cruelty and 
from oppression, which are the destroyers of posterity, and 
the.bringers of famine and of plagues, I found it was good 
to abstain. , 

ii/jNinthlf; The situation of my people was known unto 
me. And those who were great among them I considered 
as my brethren; and I regarded the poor as my children. 
And I made myself acquainted with the tempers and the dis¬ 
positions of the people of every country and of every city. 
And I contracted intimacies witn the citizens, and the chiefs. 
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and tlio nobles; and I appointed over them governors adapted 
-to their manners, and their dispositions, and their wishes. 
And'I knew the circumstances of the inhabitants of every' 
province. And in every kingdom I appointed writers of in¬ 
telligence, men of truth and integrity, that they might send 
me information of the conduct, and the behaviour, and the 
actions, and the manners, of the troops and of the inhabit¬ 
ants, and of every occurrence that might come to pass 
amongst them. And if I discovered aught contrary to their 
information, I inflicted punishment on tho intelligencer; and 
every circumstance of cruelty and oppression in the governors, 
and in the troops, and in the inhabitants, which reached my 
ears. I chastised agreeably to justice and CQuitv. ' 

“ Tenthly: Wnatever tnbe and wliatever. horde, whether 
Toork, or Taucheek, or Arrub, or Ajjum, came in unto me, 
I received their chiefs with distinction and respect, and their 
followers I honoured according to their degrees and their sta¬ 
tions, and to the good among them I did good, and the evil 
I delivered over to their evil actions. 

“ And whoever attached himself unto me, I forgot not the 
merit of his attachment, and I acted towards him with kind¬ 
ness and generosity; and whoever had rendered me services, 
I repaid the value of those services unto him. And whoever 
had been my enemy, and was ashamed thereof, and flying to 
me for protection humbled himself before me, 1 forgot his 
enmity, and 1 purchased him with liberality and kindness. 

“In such manner Share Behraum, the chief of a tribe, 
was aletig with me. And he left me in the hour of action ; 

, and he united with the enemy, and he drew forth his sword 
against me. And at length, my salt, which he had eaten, 
seized upon him; and he again fled to me for refuge, and 
humblecf himself before mo. As he was a man of illustrious 
descent, and of bravery, and of experience, I covered my 
eyes from his evil actions; and I magnified him, and I ex¬ 
alted him to a superior rank, and I pardoned his disloyalty 
in consideration of his valour. 

■ “ Eleventhly: My children, and my relations, and my as¬ 
sociates, and my neighbours, and such as had been connected 
with me,'all the^ I distinguished in the days of my fortune 
and prosperity, and I paid unto them their due. And with 
respect to my famiily, I rent not asunder the bands of con- 
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sanguinity and mercy; and I issued not commands to slay 
them or to bind them with chains. 

, “ And I dealt with every man, whatever the judgment I" 

had formed of him, ^cording to my dwn opinion of his 
worth. As I had seen much of prosperity and adversity, and 
had acquired knowledge and experience, I conducted myself 
with caution and with policy towards my friends and to¬ 
wards my enemies. 

“ Twelfthly: Soldiers, whether associates or adversaries, 
I held in esteem ; those who sell their permanent happiness 
to perishable honour,'and throw themselves into the field of 
slaughter and battle, and hazard their lives in the hour of 
dangt^r. 

“ And the man who drew his sword on the side of my 
enemy, and committed hostilities against me, and preserved 
his fidelity to his master, him I greatly honoured : and when 
such a man came unto mo, knowing his worth, J classed him 
with jjiy faithful associates; and I respected and valued his 
fidelity and his attachment. 

“ And the soldier who forgot his duty and his honour, and 
in the hour of action turned his face from his master, and 
came in unto me, I considered as the most detestable of men. 

'‘^Ajid in the war between Touktummi.sh Khaun, his 
aqieefs forgot thein duty to Touktummisli, who was their 
ma’ster and my foe, and sent proposals and wrote letters unto 
me. And I uttered execrations upon them, because, un¬ 
mindful of that which they ow'ed their lord, they had thrown 
aside their honqjir and their duty, and came in unto me. I 
said ,unto myself, what fidelity have they observed to their 
liege lord ? what fidelity will they show unto me ? 

^ “l^nd j behold, it was known iintn me bv exneri egye. that 
.cverw e^nire wliicfa is not established in morality and jc-. 
I igion. nor strengthened bv regulations nnri lawa 
emni re all order, grandeur, ana power shall nass awav. And 
inai; empire may be likened UUlU U baked man, wlio, wfien ex¬ 
posed to view,' commandeth the eye of modesty to be covered; 
and it is like unto a house which hath neither roof, nor gates, 
nor defences, into which whoever willeth may enter un¬ 
molested. 

“ THEHEroHE, I established the foundation of my empire 
on the morality and the religion of Islaum ; and by regula- 

VOL, VII. I 
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tions ilnd laws I gave it st abilit y. And by laws and by 
simulations I executed every business and every transaction 
that came before me in the course of m^ government.”— 

I need not read any further,or I plight show your lord- 
ships the noble principles, the grand, bold, and manly maxims, 
the resolution to abstain from oppression himself, and to 
crush it in the governors under him, to be found in this book, 
which Mr. Hastings has thought proper to resort to as con¬ 
taining what he ciuls arbitrary principles. 

But it is not in this instance only that I must do justice 
to the East. I assert that their mnralitg is equal to ours. 
in whatever regards the duiies of governors, iat'hers, and' 
superiors; and I challenge the world to show, in any mpdern 
European book, more true morality and wisdom than is.to 
be found in the writings of Asiatic men in high trust, and 
who have been counsellors to princes. If this be the true 
morality of Asia, as I affirm and can prove that it is, the 
plea founded on Mr. Hastings’s geographical morality i s an¬ 
nihilated. 

I little regard the theories of travellers where they do not 
relate the facts on which they are founded. I have two in¬ 
stances of facts, attested by Tavernier, a traveller of power 
and consequence, which are very material to be mentioned 
here, because they show that in some, of the instances re¬ 
corded, in •vyhicli the princes of the country have used any of 
those cruel and barbarous executions which make us exe¬ 
crate them, it has been upon governors who have abused their 
trust,‘■and that this very oriental authority, to whjch Mr. 
Hastings appeals, would have condemned him to a dreadful 
punishment. I thank God, and I say it from my heart, 
that even for his enormous offences there neither iSj^nor can 
be, anything like such punishments. God forbid fffit w.e 
should not as much detest out-of-the-way, mad, furious, anil 
unequal punishments, as we detest enormous and abominable. 


and as they go io The priueiples of Mr. Hastings’s defence, I 
shall beg to quote them. 

The first is upon a' governor, who did, what Mr. Hastings 
says he has a power delegated to him to do; he levied a 


primes ; because a seyern and cruel penalty for a crime Ot 
light nature is as bad and iniquitous as the crime 
Inretends to mimah. As the instancea j. alliide'to are curious. 
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tax without the consent of his master. “ Some years' after 
my departure from Com (says Tavernier), the governor had, 
pf his own accord, and without any communication with 
the king, laid a small .impost upon every pannier df fruit 
brought into the city, for the purpose of making some neces¬ 
sary reparations in the walls and bridges of the town. It 
was towards the end of the year 1632 that the evenh. I am 
going to relate happened. The king, being infold'd of the 
impost which the governor had laid upon the ifajP, ordered 
him to be brought' in chains to court, .y T^e^^g ordered 
liim to be exposed to the people at one of the gates of fhe 
palace : then he commanded the son to pluck off the musta- 
chios^f his father, to cut off his nose and ears, to put out 
his. eyes, and then cut off his head. The king then told 
the son to go an'd take possession of the government of his 
father, saying. See, that you govern J/etter than this deceased, 
dog, or thy doom shall he a death more exquisitely tormeni- 
ing." 

My lords, jmi are struck wn^^h horro r. I am struck with 
horror, at this punishment. I do not relate it to approve of 
liuen a barbarous act; but to prove to your lordships, that 
whatever power the princes of that country have, they are 
jealous of it to such a degree, that, if any of their govoruors 
shgulct levy a tax, even the most insignificant, and for ihe 
best purposes, he meets with a cruel punishment. \l do not 
justify the punishment; but the severity of it sh^ra how 
little of their power the princes of that country meSn to 
delegate to their .servants, the whole of which the gentleman 
at your bar says was delegated to him. 

There is another case, a very strong one, and that is the 
ease of presents, which I understand is a custom admitted 
throughout Asia in all their governments. It was of a per* 
son who was raised to a high office; no business was suf¬ 
fered to come before him without a previous present. “ One 
morning, the king being at this time on a hunting party, tha 
nazar came to the tent of the king, but was denied entrance 
by the meter, or master of the wardrobe. About the sama 
time the king came forth, and, seeing the nazar, commanded 
hi^ officers to take off the bonnet from th» head of that 
dog, that took gifts from his people ; and that he should sit 
three days bareheaded in the heat of the sun, and as many 

I 2 
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nights in the air. , Afterwards he caused him to be chained 
■Bbotvt the neck and arms, and condemned him to perpetual 
imprisonment, with a mamoudy a day for his maintenance > 
but he died for grief within eight days after he was-put in 
prison.” 

Do 1 mean, by reading this to your lordships, to express 
or intimate an approbation either of the cruelty of the pun¬ 
ishment or of the coarse barbarism of the language ? neither 
one nor the other. I produce it to your lordships to prove 
to^you from this dreadful example tjie" horror which that 
government felt when any person subject to it assumed to 
himself a privilege to receive presents. The cruelty and se¬ 
verity exercised by these princes is not levelled at tha'poor 
unfortunate people who complain at their gates, but, to use 
their own barbarous expression, to dogs that impose taxes 
and take presents .—God forbid I should use that language. 
The people, when they complain, are not called dogs and 
sent away, but the governors, who do these things against 
the people; they are called dogs, and treated in that cruel 
manner. I quote them to show, that no govemorjuin the 
East, upon any principle of their constitution, or any good 
practice of their government, can lay arbitrary imposts or 
receive presents. When they escape it is probably by. bribe¬ 
ry, "by cor-uption, by creating factions for themselves in the 
seraglio, ■in the country, in the army, in the divan. But how 
they_ Pj’cape such punishments is not my business to inquire ; 
it is enough for me, that the constitution disavows them, 
that tfne princes of the country disavow them; that they re¬ 
vile them with the most horrible expressions, and inflict 
dreadful punishments on th‘em, when they are called to an¬ 
swer for these olfences. ,,, , 

• Thus much concerning the Mohamedan laws of Asia. 
Tliat the people of Asia nave no laws, rights, or liberty, is 
a doctrine that wickedly is to be disseminated through this 
country. But I again ass^. every Mahomedan goytp-nmen^ 
is by i ts principles a gp ^i fflmment of law., 

riiall lidw ^ate, troih what Is known of the government 
of India, that it, does not and cannot delegate (as Mr. Hast¬ 
ings has frequently declared) the whole of its powers and- 
authority to him. K they are absolute, as they must be in 
the supreme power,they ought to be arbitrary in none; they 
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were, however, never absolute in any of their subordinate 
parts, and I will prove it by the known provincial constitu- 
•tions of Hindostan, which are all Mohamedan, the Jaws ol 
which'are as clear, as explicit) and as learned as ours. 

The first foundation of their law is the Koran. The nexi 
part is the Fetfa, or adjudged cases by proper authority, wel 
known there. The next, the wTitten interpretations of the 
principles of jurisprudence; and their books are as numer¬ 
ous upon the principles of jurisprudence as in any country 
in Europe. The next part of their law is what they call Idie 
Kanon, that is, a positive rule equivalent to acts of parlia¬ 
ment, the law of the several powers of the country, taken 
from^the Greek word KANON, which was brought into 
their country, and is well known. The next is the Bage ul 
Mvlk, or common law and custom of the kingdom, equiva¬ 
lent to our common law. Therefore they have laws from 
more sources than we have, exactly in the same order, ground¬ 
ed upon the same authority, fundamentally fixed to be ad¬ 
ministered to the people upon these principles. 

The next thing is to show, that in India there is a partition 
of the powers of the government, which proves that there is 
no absolute power delegated. 

In gvery^ province the first person is the soubaldar or na- 
sim, or viceroy; he" has the power of the swonL and *tbo 
administration of criminal justice only. Then th^e is the 
dewan, or high steward; he has the revenue, and nil ex¬ 
chequer causes under him, to be governed according fo the 
law, and custom,-and institutions of the kingdom. 

The law of inheritances, successions, and everything that 
relates to them, is under the cadi, in whose court these mat¬ 
ters are tried. But this too was subdivided. The cadi could 
nnt judge, but by the advice of his assessors. Properly in 
the Mahoraedan law there is no appeal, only a removal of 
the cause; but when there is no judgment, as none can be 
when the court is not unanimous, it goes to the general aa- 
sembly of all the men of the law. 

There are, I will venture to say, other divisions and sub¬ 
divisions ; for there are the kanongoos, who hold their places 
for life, to be the conservators of the -canons, custoftis, and 
good usages of the country; all these, as well as the c4di 
and .the mufti, hold their places and situations, not during 
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the ■wanton pleasure of the prince, but on permanent and 
Sxed'terms, for life. All these powers of magistracy, reve¬ 
nue, and law, are all different, consequently not delegated 
in the whole to any one person'. Thi& is the provincial con¬ 
stitution, and these the. laws, of Bengal, which proves, if 
there were no other proof, by the division of the functions 
and authorities, that the supreme power of the state in the 
Mogul empire did by no means delegate to any of its offi¬ 
cers the supreme power in its fulness. Whether or no we 
hate delegated to Mr. Hastings the supreme power of king 
and parliament, that he should act with the plenitude of 
aut hority of the British legislature, you are to judge. 

Mr. Hastings has no refuge here. Let him run frofii law 
to law; let him fly from the common law and the sacred 
institutions of the country in which he 'was bom; let him 
fly from acts of parliament, from which his power origin¬ 
ated ; let him plead his ignorance of them, or fly in the face 
of them. Will he fly to the Mahomedan law ?—^that con¬ 
demns him. Will he fly to the high magistracy of Asia to 
defend taking of presents ? Pad Sh4 and the sultan would 
condemn him to a cruel death. WiU he fly to the sophis, to 
the laws of Persia, or to the practice of those monarens ?. I 
eaqnot ut^^r the pains, the tortures, that would be inflicted 
on him, ij! he were to govern there as he has done in a BHt- 
ish pr^'.ince ! Let him fly where he will, from law to law; 
—lav. (I thank God) meets him everywhere, and enforced 
too by the practice of the moat impious tyrants, which he 
quotes as if it would justify his conduct. '1 would “as will¬ 
ingly have him tried by the, law of the Koran, or the 'Insti¬ 
tutes of Tamerlane, as on the common law or statute law 
of this kingdom. 

The next question is, whether the Gentoo laws justify ar¬ 
bitrary power; and, if he finds any sanctuary there, let him 
take it, with the cow, in the pagoda. The Gentoos have a 
law, which; positively proscribes in magistrates any idea of 
^will,—a -^niilit'-with which, or rather with extracts of it, that 
gentlennua himself has furnished us. These people in many 
points are govqmed by their own ancient written law, called 
the Stagier. Its interpreters and judges are the pundits. 
This law is comprehensive, extending to all the concerns of 
life, affording principles, and maxims, and legal theories, ap- 
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plicable to all cases, drawn from the sources of natural equity, 
modified by their institutions, full of refinement and subtilty* 
of distinction, equal to that of any other law, and has the 
grand test of all law, that,, wherever it has prevailed, the 


try has been 






upon the whole, then, follow him where yon will,—let 
him have eastern or western law, you find everywhere ar¬ 
bitrary power and peculation of governors proscribed and 
horribly punished :—more so than I should ever wish to pun¬ 
ish any, the most guilty, human creature. And if this, be 
the case, as I hope and trust it has been proved to your lord- 
ships, that there is law in these countries, that there is no 
delegation of power which exempts a governor from the 
law, then I say at any rate a British governor is to answer 
for his conduct, and cannot be justified by wicked examples 
and profligate practices. 

But anoAer thing which he says is, that he was left to 
himself to govern himself by iiis own practice; that is to 
say, when he had taken one bribe, he might take another;— 
when he had robbed one man of his property, he might rob 
another; when ho had imprisoned one man arbitr,arily, and 
ej^forted money from him, he might do so by another. Ho 
resarts at first to the practice of barbarians and iisurpers ; at 
lagt he comes to his own. Now, if your lordsH^s will try 
him by such maxims and principles, he is certainly^lear ; for 
there is no manner of doubt, that there is nothing' jie has 
practised once whjeh he has not practised again; and then 
the repetition of crimes becomes the means of his indemnity. 

The next pleas he urges are not so much in bar of the 
impeachment, as in extenuation. The first are to be laid by 
as claims to be made on motion for arrest of judgment, ths 
others as an extenuation or mitigation of his fine. He says, 
and with a kind of triumph, the ministry of this country 
have great legal assistance; commercial lights of the greatest 
commercial city in the world; the greatest generals and offi¬ 
cers to guide and direct them in military afiairs: whereas I, 
poor man, was sent almost a school-boy from England, or at 
least little better;—sent to find my way in that new world 
as well as I could. I had no men qf th^aw, no legal as¬ 
sistance, to supply my deficiencies. At ‘SpMngem habebaa 
doroi. Had he not the chief justice, the tamed and domesti- 
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nn |,Ri^ jnat.ipp , who w'aited on him like a familiar spirit, 
■\Thonj he takes from province to province, his amanuensis at 
Some, his postillion and riding express abroad ? 

Such'a declaration would in. somer measure suit persons 
who had acted , much otherwise than Mr. Hastings. When 
a man pleads ignorance in justification of his conduct, it 
ought to be an humble, modest, unpresuming ignorance,— 
an ignorance which may have made him lax and timid in 
the exercise of liis duty ;—but an assuming, rash, presump¬ 
tuous, confident, daring, desperate, and disobedient ignorance 
heightens every crime that it accompanies. Mr. Hastings, 
if through ignorance ho left some of the Company’s orders 
unexecuted because he did not understand them, might vrell 
say, I was an ignorant man, and these things were c^ove mg 
capacity. But when he understands them, and when he de¬ 
clares he will not obey them positively and dogmatically,— 
when he says, as he has said, and we shall prove it, tHat he 
never succeeds better than when he acts in an utter dejianoe 
of those orders, and sets at nought the laws of his country,— 
I believe this will not be thought the language of an igno¬ 
rant man. But I beg your lordships’ pardon ; it is the lan¬ 
guage of an ignorant man ; for no man, who was not full of 
a bold, dctq:mined, profligate ignorance, could ever thin,k of 
such a system of defenoe. Ho quitted Westminster Schcol 
almost a,-u)oy. We have reason to regret that he did not 
finish JjJs education in that noble seminary, which has given 
so many luminaries to the church, and omjments to the state. 
Greatly it is to bo lamented, that he did not go to those 
universities [where arbitrary power will, I hope, never be 
heard of; but the true prinSples of religion, of liberty, and 
Jaw, will ever be inculcated], instead of studying in the school 
of Cossim Ally Cawn. 

If ho had lived with us, he would have quoted the exam¬ 
ples of Cicero in his government; he would have quoted 
several of the sacred and’ holy prophets, and made them his 
example. His want of learning, profane as well as sacred, 
reduces him to the necessity of appealing to every name and 
authority of barbarism, tyranny, and usurpation that are to 
be found; and irom fhese he says, from the practice of one 

f <art of Asia or other I have taken my rule. But your 
ordships will show him, that in Asia, as well as in Europe, 
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the Bame law of nations prevails; the same principles are 
continually resorted to; and the same maxims sacredly hMd 
and strenuously maintained; and, however disobeyed; no 
man suffers from the Ip-each pf them, who does not ItKiow how 
and where to comjjlaiu of that breach;—that Asia is en¬ 
lightened in that respect us well as Europe; but, if it were 
totally blinded, that England would send out governors to 
teach them better ; and that he must justify himself to the 
piety, the truth, the faith of England; and not by having 
recourse to the crimes and criminals of other countrieaj^ 
the barbarous tyranny of Asia, or any other part of the wtffla? 

I will go further with Mr. Hastings, and admit, that if 
then# be a boy in the fourth form of Westminster School, or 
any school in England, who does not know, when these arti¬ 
cles are read to him, that he has been guilty of gross and 
enormous crimes, be may have the shelter of his present 
plea, as far as it will serve him. There are none of us, thank 
Grod, so uninstructed, who have learned our catechisms or 
the first elements of Christianity, who does not know that 
such conduct is not to be justified, and least of all by ex¬ 
amples. 

^There is another topic he takes up more seriously, and as 
a 'general rebutter to the charge;—says he, “ After a great 
many of these practices with which I am charge!, parliament 
appointed me to my trust, and consequently ha.^ acquitted 
me.” Has it, my lords ? I am bold to say, that tjio Com¬ 
mons are wholly guiltless of this charge. I will admit, if 
parliament on a full state of his offences before them, and 
fuU,examination of those offences, had appointed him to the 
government, that then the peojfie of India and England would’ 
have jugt reason to exclaim against so flagitious a proceeding. 
•A sense of propriety and decorum might have restrained, us 
from prosecuting. They might have been restrained by some 
sort of decorum from pursuing him criminally. But the 
Commons stand before your lordships without shame. Fii;st, 
in their name we solemnly assure your lordships, that we had 
not in OUT parliamentary capacity (and most of us—myself, 
I can say surely, heard very little, and that in confused 
rumours) the slightest knowledge of anjk one of. the acts 
charged upon this criminal at either of the times ofhis being 
appointed to office; and that we were not guilty of the ne- 
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farjous ‘act of collusion and fl agit ious broach of trust, with 
which he presumes obliquely to '"charge us; but from the 
moment we knew them, we never ceased to condemn them by 
reports, *by votes, by resolution,?; and, that we admonished, 
and declared it to be the duty of the court of directors to 
take measures for his recall; and when frustrated in the way 
known to that court, we then proceeded to an inquiry. Your 

S ships know whether you were better informed. We are, 
efore, neither guilty of the precedent crime of colluding 
1 the criminal, nor the subsequent inflecorum of prosecut¬ 
ing what we had virtually and practically approved. 

Secondly; several of his worst crimes have been committed 
since the last parliamentary renewal of his trust, as appears 
by the dates in the charge. 

But I believe, my lords, the judges—^judges to others, grave 
and weighty counsellors and assistants to your lordships,— 
will not on reference assert to your lordships, which God for¬ 
bid, and we cannot conceive, or hardly state in argument, if 
but for argument, that if one of the judges had received brihes 
before his appointment to a higher judiciary olEce, he would 
not still be open to prosecution. 

So far from admitting it as a plea in bar, wc charge, and 
we hope yoim lordships will find it an extreme aggravation 
of his offences, that no favours heaped upon him could make 
him gratqful, no renewed and repeated trusts could make 
him faithful and honest. 

We have now gone through most of the. general topics. 
But,*—he is not responsible, as being thanked by the court 
of directors. He has had the thanks and approbation of^ the 
India Company for his servidcs. We know too well here, I 
trust the world knows, — and you will always assert, that a 
pardon from the crown is not pleadable here, that it cannot 
oar the impeachment of the Commons; much less a pardon 
of the East-India Company, though it may involve them in 
guilt, which might induce us to punish them for such a 
pardon. If any corporation by collusion with criminals ^re¬ 
fuse to do their duty in coercing them, the magistrates are 
answerable. 

It is the use, TOrtue,.and efficacy of parliamentary judicial 
procedure, that it puts an erid to this dominion of faction, in¬ 
trigue, cabal, and clandestine intelligences. The acts of men 
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are put to their proper test, and the woria of darknew tried 
in thgJtse of day —not the corruptea opiriions ot' others on 
’ tfilW, ftw'IKelr own intrinsic merits. We charge it a8*l)i"s 
crime, that he bribed the court of directors to thank'him for 
what they had condemned as breaches of his duty. 

The Bast-India Company, it is true, have thanked him. 
They ought not to have done it; and it is a reflee.tinn upon 
their character that they did it. But the directors praise 
liim in the grpss.'after having condemned each act in detaj j?^ 
Ihis actions are aU, ewery one, censured one by one as 
arise. 1 do not recollect any one transaction, few there are 
I am sure, in the whole body of that succession of crimes 
now*brought before you for your judgment, in which the,In¬ 
dia Company have not censured him. Nay, in one instance 
he pleads their censure in bar of this trial; * for he says, 
“ In that censure I have already received my punishment.” 
If, for any other reasons, they come and say, “ We thank you, 
Sir, for all your services: ” To that I answer yes; and I 
would thank him for his services too, if I knew them. But 
I do not;—perhaps they do. Let them thank him for those 
services. I am ordered to prosecute him for these crimes. 
Here, therefore, we are on a balance with the India Com- 
paajj; and your lordships may perhaps think it sSime addition 
ttv his crimes, that he has found means to obtain the thanks 
of the India Company for the whole of his conduct, at the 
same time that their records are full of constant, uniform, 
particular censura and reprobation of every one of those acts 
for which ho new stands accused. 

He says there is the testimony of Indian princes in his 
favour. But do we not knowhow seals are obtained in that 
country ? do we not know how those princes are imposed 
‘upon ? do we not know the subjection and thraldom in which 
they are held, and that they ore obliged to return thanks for 
the sufferings which they have felt ? I believe your lordships 
will think that there is not, with regard to some of these 
princes, a more dreadful thing that can be said of them, than 
that he has obtained their thanks. • 

I understand he has obtained the thanks of the miserable 
princesses of Oude, whom he has ci^ielly imprisoned, whqse 


‘ See Mr. Hastings’s ansirer to the first charge. 
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treasure he has seized, oud whoso eunuchs he has tor- 
fif'’od.' 

■ Teey thank him for going away. They thanfc-him for 
leaving them the smallest trifle,of their subsistence; and 1 
venture to say, if he wanted a hundred more panegyrieSj^ 
provided he never came again among them, he might have 
them. I imderstand that Mahdajco Scindia has made his 
^panegyric too. Mahdajee Scindia has not made his panegyric 
nothing; for, if your lordships will suffer him to enter 
tl^such a justification, we shall prove that he has sacrificed 
Ihe dignity of this country, and the interests of all its allies, 
to that prince. Wo appear here neither with panegyric nor 
with sati;;<? it is for substantiqycrimes we bring him brfore 
you, and amongst others for cruelly using persons of the 
highest rank and consideration in India; and, when we prove 
he has cruelly injured them, you will think the panegyrics 
either gross forgeries or most miserable aggravation^ of his 
offences, since they show the abie# a nd dreadful state into 
which he has driven those people! For, lot it be proved that 
I have cruelly robbed and maltreated any persons, if I pro¬ 
duce a certificate from them of my good behaviour, woiild it 
not be a corrobpratiiW proof of the terror into which those 
persons are fdirown by my misconduct ? 

My lords, these are, I believe, the general grounds o^ our 
charge;—have now closed completely, and 1 hope to your 
lordships’ satisfaction, the whole body of history of which I 
wished to put your lordships in possession, I do not mean, 
that many of your lordships may not have known it more 
perfectly by your own previous inquiries; but bringing to 
your remembrance the state of the circumstances of the per¬ 
sons with whom he acted, the persons and power Jbe has 
abused,—I have gone to the principles he maintains, the 
precedents ho quotes, the laws and authorities which he re¬ 
fuses to abide by, and those on which he relies, and at last I 
have refute^ all those pleas in bar, on which he depends, and 
for the effect of which he presumes on the indulgence and 
paiience of this country, or on the corruption of some per¬ 
sons in it. And here I close what I had to say upon this 
subject; wishing nnd lapping that when I open before your 

> A Latin sentence, which was quoted here, is omitted in the MS. of the 
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lordships the case more particularly, so as to state rather h 
plan of the proceeding, than the direct proof of the crim'j^s, 
your lordships will hear me with the same goodness arift"Tft- 
dulgence I nave hitliprto experienced; that you will con¬ 
sider, if I have detained you long, it was not with a view of 
exhausting my own strength, or putting your patience to too 
severe a trial; but from the sense I feel, that it is the most 
diiBcult and the most complicated cause that was ever 
brought before any human tribunal. Therefore I was 
solved to bring the whole substantially before you. virnd 
now, if TOUT lordships will permit me, I will state the methoof 


uture proceedinE. and the future proceedinc o 




mean first to bring before you the crimes as they are 
classed and are of the same species and genus; and how they 
mutually arose from one another. I shall first show, that 
Mr. Hastings’s crimes had root in that which is the root of 
all evil, 1 mean ifvaric c^tJthat avarice and rapacity were the 
groundwork andloundation of all his other vicioun^ystem ; 
that he showed it in setting to sale the native government of 
the country ; in setting to sale the whole landed interest of 
the country; in setting to sale the British government and 
his.awn fellow sen'ants, to the basest and wickedest of man¬ 
kind! 1 shall then show your lordships, that when, ip, con- 
se'quonee of such a body of corruption and peculation, he 
justly dreaded the indignation of his country, and the venge¬ 
ance of its laws, in order to raise himself a faction, embodied 
by tho same guilt, and rewarded in the same manner^ he has 
with a most abandoned profusion thrown away the revenues 
of the country to form such a faction here. 

I sh^l next show your lordships, that, having exhausted 
•tho resources of tho Company, and brought it to extreme 
difficulties within, he has looked to his external resources, 
as he calls them. He has gone up into the countiy. I 
will show, that he has plundered, or attempted to plunder, 
every person dependent upon, connected, or allied with this 
country. , 

We shall afterwards show what infinite mischief has fol¬ 


lowed in the case of Benares, upon which he firsj; laid his 
hands ; next, in the case of the Begums of Oude. 

We shall then lay before you the profligate system by 
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■frhich he endeavoured to oppress that country, first by resi¬ 
dents, next by spies under the name of British agOats; and 
laAdy, that, pursuing his way up to the mountains, he has 
found out one miserable chief, whose ^crimes were the pros¬ 
perity of his country; that him he endeavoured to torture 
and destroy,—I do not mean in his body, but by eiliausting 
the treasures which he kept for the benefit of his people. 

In short, having shown your lordships that no man, who 
in his power, is safe from hia arbitrary will; that no man, 
J^n or without, friend, al^^ival, has buen safe from him ; 
ia^ng brought it to this point-^^ I am not able in my own 
person immediately to go up into the country, and show the 
ramificati^ of the system (I hope and trust I shall be spared 
to Take" nly part in pursuing him through both, if I am not), 
I shall ^0 at least to the root of it; and some other gentle¬ 
man, with a thousand times more ability than I possess, will 
take up each separate part in its proper order. And I believe 
it is proposed oy the managers, that one of them shall, as 
soon as possible, begin with the afl'air of Benares. 

The point I now mean first to bring before your lordships 
is the corruption of Mr. Hastings, his system of pecnljUgn 
and bribery; and to show your lordships the h^iBleTSofise- 
quences which resulted from it: for, at first' i^ht, bri^)ery 
and .peculation do not seem to be so ho.rrid a matter they 
nmy seem to be only the transferring a little money out of 
one pocket into another; but 1 shall show, that by such a 
system of bribery the country is undone . 

I shall inform your lordships in the best, manner.,I can, 
and afterwards submit the whole, ns I do with a cheprful 
heart and with an easy and' assured security, to tliat jus¬ 
tice which is the security for all the other justice in' the 
kingdom. 
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TRIAL, 

FIFTH DAY, 17rH FEBRUARY, 1788, 


(Mh. Bxjbke.) 

My Lords, —The gentlemen who are appointed by,^‘ 
Commons to manage’this prosecution have directed me 
inform your lordships, that they hare very carefully and at¬ 
tentively weighed the magnitude of the subject which they 
bring before you, with the time which the nature and cir¬ 
cumstances of affairs allow for their conducting it. 

My lords, on that comparison they are very agprel^saiiye, 
that if I should go very largely into a 
tion of the several matters in charge, it might be to the pre¬ 
judice of an early trial of the substantial merits of each article. 
Wo have weighed and considered this maturely. We have 
compared exactly the time with the matter, and wo have 
found that we are obliged to do, as all men must do who 
would manage their affairs practicably, to make^our opinion 
of w*hot might be most advantageous to the business conform 
to'the time that is left to perforiR it in. Wc must, as all 
men must, submit affairs to time , and not think of making 
time conform to bur wishes; and therefore, my lords, I very 
willing]y fall in wftli the inclinations of the gentlemen with' 
whom 1 have tlie honour to act, to come as soon as possible 
to close fighting, and to grapple immediately and directly 
with the corruptions of India; to bring before your lordships 
J;he dircrt*article8 ; to apply the evidence to the articles, and 
to bring the matter forward for your lordships’ decision *in 
that manner which the confidence we have in the justice of 
our cause demands from the Commons of Great Britain. 

My lords, these arc the opinions of those with whom*I 
have the honour to act, and in their opinions I readily acqui¬ 
esce. Tor I am far from wishing to waste any of your lord- 
ships' time upon any matter merely through any opinion I 
have of the nature of the business, when at the sam’e time I 
find, that in the opinion of others it might militate against- 
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tlje production of its full, proper, and (if I may so say) its 
immediate effect. 

■was my design to class the crimes of the late Governor 
of Bengal—to sho’w their mutual bearings—ho-w they were 
mutually aided and grew and 'were formed out of each other. 
I proposed first of all to show your lordships, that they have 
their root in that which is the origin of all evil, wyarice ai^d 
rapacAy —to show how that led to prodigality of the public 
\nonoy—and how prodigality of the public money, by wast- 
j^g»the treasures of the East-India CorBpany,’furnished an 
excuse to the Governor-General to break its faith, to violate 
all its most solemn engagements, and to fall with a hand of 
stern, ferocious,, and unrelenting rapacity upon all th(j.,allie8 
and dependencies of the Company. But I shall be obliged 
in some measure to abridge this plan; and as your lordships 
already possess, from what I had the honour to state on Sa^ 
turday, a general -view of this matter, you will be in a condi¬ 
tion to pursue it when the several articles are presented.. 

My lords, I have to state to-day the root of all these mis¬ 
demeanours—-namely, the pecuniary corruption and avarice 
w^hich gave rise and primary motion to all the rest of tlie 
delinquencies charged to be committed by the Governor- 
General. t 

My lords, pecuniarytWruption forms not only, a# your 
lordships will observe m the charges before you, an article 
of charge by itself, but likewise so intermixes with the 
whole, that it is necessary to give, in the best manner I am 
able, »• history of that corrupt system which brought on all 
the subsequent acta of corruption. I will venture to say, 
there is no one act, in which tyranny, malice, cruelty, and 
oppression can be charged, that does not at the same time 
carry evident marks of pecuniary corruption. ! ' 

I stated to your lordships on Saturday last the principles 
upon which Mr. Hastings governed his conduct in India, and 
upon which he grounds his defence. These may all be re¬ 
duced to one short word, arbitrary power. My lords, if Mr. 
Hastings bad contended, as other men have often done, that 
the system of government which he patronizes, and on which 
he ao^, was a system tending on the whole to the blessing 
and benefit of mankind, possibly something might be said for 
him for setting up so wild, absurd, irrational, and wicked a 
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BVStem. Something might he said to Qualify the act from 
the intention; but it is singular in this man, that at the timjfe 
lie tells you he acted on the principles of arbitrary power, li6 
takes care to inform you that he was not blind to the con¬ 
sequences. Mr. Hastings foresaw, that the consequences of 
this system was corruption. An arbitrary system indeed 
must always be a corrupt one. My lords, there never was a 
man who thought he had no law but his own will, who did 
not soon find -that he had no end but his own profit. Cor-i 
ruption and arbitrary power are of natural unequivocal geP'l 
eration, necessarily producing one anothei;., Mr,, 
foresees the abusive and coiTupt consequencea, atid thfeh-'lie 
justifidS his conduct upon the necessities of that system. 
These are things which are new in the world; for there 
never was a man, I believe, who contended for arbitrary 
power (and there have been persons wicked and foolish 
enough to contend for it), that did not pretend, either that 
the system was good in itself, or that by their conduct they 
had mitigated or had purified it; and that the poison by pass¬ 
ing through their constitution had acquired s^tary proper¬ 
ties. But if you look at his defence before the House of 
Commons, you will see that that very system upon which 
he governed, and under which he now justifies nis actions, 
did.appear to himself a system pregnant with a thousand 
evils and a thousand mischiefs. 

‘The next thing that is remarkable and singular in the 
principles upon which the Governor-General acted, is, that 
when he is engaged in a vicious system, which clearly' leads 
to evil consequences, he thinks himself bound to realize all 
the evil consequences involved in that system. All other 
men have^taken a directly contrary course; they have said, 
rhave been engaged in an evil system, that led indeed to 
mischievous consequences, but I have taken care by my 
own virtues to prevent the evils of the system under which 
1 acted. ' 

We say then, not only that he governed arbitrarily, but 
corruptly, that is to say, that he was a giyer and receiver of 
bribes, and formed a system for the purpose of giving and 
receiving them. We wish your lordslups ^stinctly to con¬ 
sider, that he did not only give and receive’ bribes accident-’ 
8l]y,>as it happened, without any system and design, merely 
■ VOL. vn. a 
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M the 'opportunity or momentary temptation of profit urged 
Mm/o it, but that he has formed plans and systems of gov- 
mimeiit for the very purpose of accumulating bribes and 
presents to himself. This system of Mr. Hastings’s govern¬ 
ment is such a one, I believe, as the British nation in particu¬ 
lar will disown; for I wiU venture to say, that, if there is 
any one thing which distinguishes this nation eminently 
above another, it is that in its offices at home, both judicial 
and in the state, there is less suspicion of pecuniary corrup- 
tioii attaching to them than to any similar offices in any part 
of the globe, or that have existed at any time; so that he 
who would set up a system of corruption, and attempt to 
justify it upon the principle of utility, that man is siSuning 
not only the nature and character of office, but that which is 
the peculiar glory of the official and judicial character of 
this country; and therefore in this House, which is eminently 
the guardian of the purity of all the offices of this kingdom, 
he oug'ht to be caBed eminently and peculiarly to account. 
There are many things undoubtedly in crimes which 
make them frightful and odious; but bribery, filthy hands, 
a chief governor of a great empire receiving bribes from 
poor, miserable, indigent people, this is what makes gov¬ 
ernment itself base, contemptible, and odious in the eyes of 
mankind. 

, My lords, it is certain that even tyranny itself may find 
some specious colour, and appear as more severe and rigid 
execution of justice. Eeligious persecution may shield it¬ 
self uiider the guise of a mistaken and over-zealous piety. 
Conquest may cover its jb^dness with its own laurels, and 
the ambition of the conqueror may be hid''in‘the secrets of 
his own heart under a veil of benevolence, andjhake him 
imagine he is bringing temporary desolation upon a country, 
only to promote its utimate advantage and his own glory. 
But in the principles of that governor who makes nothing 
but money his offiect there can be nothing of this. There 
are here none of those specious delusions that look like 
virtues, to veil either the governed or the governor. If you 
I look at Mr. Hastings’s merits, as he calls them, what are 
^ they f Did he iitinrove the internal state of the government 
- by great reforms r No such thing; or ly a wise and incor¬ 
rupt administration of justice ? No.—lias he enlarged the 
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boundary of our government ? No; there are but too strong, 
proofs of his lessening it. But his pretensions to merit hrc-,| 
that he squeezed more money out oi the inhabitants of tha 
country than other persons coftld have done,—money got bw 
oppression, violence, extortion from the poor, or the heavy' 
hand of power upon the rich and great. 

These are his merits. What we charge as his demerits 
are all of the same nature j for though there is undoubtedly 
oppression, breach of faith, cruelty, perfidy, charged upon 
him, yet the great ruling principle of the whole, and that 
from which you can never have an act free, is money; it is 
the vice of base avarice, which never is, nor ever appears 
even to the prejudices of mankind to be, anything like a 
virtue. Our desire of acquiring sovereignty in India un¬ 
doubtedly originated first in/ideas of safety and necessity; 
its next step was, a step of ambition. That ambition, as 
generally happens in conquest, was followed by gains of 
money ; but afterwards therh was no mixture at all,—it was, 
during Mr. Hastings’s time, altogether a business of money. 
If he has extirpated a nation, I will not say whether pro¬ 
perly or improperly, it is because (says he) you have all the 
bentifit of conquest without expense, you have gotM large sum 
of mbaey from the people, and you may leave them to, be 
governed by whom and as they will. This is directly con¬ 
trary to the principles of conquerors. If he has at any time 
taken any money from the dependencies of the Company, he 
does not pretend that it was obtained from their zeivl and 
affection to our cause, or that it made their submission more 
complete; very far from it. He says, they ought to be in¬ 
dependent, and all that you have to do is to squeeze money 
from thenf." In short, money is the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of every kind of act done by Mr. Hastings—| 
.pretendedly for the Company, but really for himself. ■ ! 

Having said so much about the origin, the first principle 
both of that which he makes his merit and which we 
charge as his demerit, the next step is, that I should lay 
open to your lordships, as clearly as I can, what the sense 
of his employers, the East-India Companj^ and what the 
sense of the legislature itself has been fipon- those merits and 
demerits of money. 

My lords, the Company, knowing that these money trans- 

K 2 
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fi-ctions were likely to subvert that empire which was first 
established upon them, did, in the year 1765, send out a 
body of the strongest and most solemn covenants to their 
servants, that they should take no pfesents from the country 
powers under any name or description, except those things 
which were publicly and openly taken for the use of the 
Company, namely, territorieg or gwms of money which might 
be obtained by treaty. They distinguished such presents 
as were taken from any persons, privately and unknown to 
them, and without their authority, from subsidies; and that 
this is the true nature and construction of their order, I shall 
contend, and explain afterwards to your lordships. They 
have said, nothing shall be taken for their private ifke ; for 
though in that and in every state there may be subsidiary 
treaties, by which sums of money may be received, yet they 
forbid their servants, their governors, whatever application 
they might pretend to make of them, to receive, under any 
other imme or pretence, more than a certain marked simple 
sum of money, and this not without the consent and per¬ 
mission of the presidency to which they belong. This is the 
substance, the principle, and the spirit of the covenants, and 
will show^ your lordships how radicated an evil this of 
bribery and presents was judged to be. ;" 

'When these covenants arrived in India, the servants re¬ 
fused at first to execute them; and suspended the execution 
of them till they had enriched themselves with presents. 
Eleven mouths elapsed, and it was not till Lord Clive reached 
the place of his destination that the covenants were exe¬ 
cuted ; and they were not ^executed then without some de¬ 
gree of force. Soon afterwards the treaty was made with the 
country powers, by which Shuja ul Dowla was iieestablished 
in the province of Oude, and paid a sum of £500,000 to 
the Company for it. It was a public payment, and there 
y/as not a suspicion that a single shilling of private emolu¬ 
ment attended it. But whether Mr. Hastings had the ex¬ 
ample of others or not, their example could not justify his 
“briberies. He was sent there to put an end to all those ex¬ 
amples. The Company did expressly vest him with that 
power.' They declared at that time, that the whole of their 
service was totally corrupted by bribes and presents, and by 
extravagance and luxury, which partly gave rise to them ; 
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and these in their turn enabled them to pursue those cxj- ’ 
cesses. They not only reposed trust in the integrity of Jdr. 
Hastings, but reposed trust in his remarkable frugality and 
order in his affairs, -which they, considered as things that dis¬ 
tinguished his character. But in his defence we have him 
quite in another character, no longer the frugal, attentive 
servant bred to business, bred to book-keeping, as all the 
Company’s servants are ; be now knows nothing of his own 
affairs, knows not whether he is rich or poor, knows not 
what he has in the world. Nay, people are brought for¬ 
ward to say, that they know better than he does what his 
affairs are. He is not like a careful man, bred in a counting- 
house,nand by the directors put into an office of the highest 
trust on aecount of the regularity of his affairs;. he is like 
one buried in the contemplation of the stars, and knows 
nothing of the things in this world. It was then on account 
of an idea of his great integrity that the Company put him 
into this situation. Since that he has thought proper to jus¬ 
tify himself, not by clearing himself of receiving bribes, but 
by saying that no bad consequences resulted from it, and 
that, if any such evil consequences did arise from it, they 
arose rather from his inattention to money than from his de¬ 
sire *of acquiring it. 

I. have stated to your lordships the nature of the cove¬ 
nants which the East-India Company sent out. Afterwards, 
when they found their servants had refused to execute these 
covenants, they nqt only very severely reprehended even a 
momeniJ’s delay in their execution, and threatened the ex¬ 
acting the most strict and rigorous performance of them, but 
they sent a commission to enforce the observance of them 
more strongly ; and that commission had it specially in charge 
never to receive presents. They never sent out a person to 
India without recognising the grievance, and without ordering 
that presents should not be received, as the main fundament^ 
part of their duty, and upon which all the rest depended, as 
it certainly must; for persons at the head of government 
should not encourage that by example, which they ought by 
precept, authority, and force to restrain in all below them. 
That commission failing, another compiission was preparing 
to be sent out with the same instructions', when an act of 
parliament took it up : and that act, which gave. Mr. Hast- 
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ings power, did mould in the very first stamina ojf his power 
this principle in words the most clear and forcible that an 
act*of parliament could possibly devise upon the subject. 
And that act was made not only uppn a general knowledge 
of the grievance, but your lordships will see in the reports 
of that time, that parliament had directly in view before 
them the whole of tW monstrous head of corruption under 
the name of presents, and all the monstrous consequences 
that followed it. 

'' Now, my lords, every office of trUst" in its very nature 
forbids the receipt of bribes. But Mr. Hastings was forbid¬ 
den it, first by his official situation, next' by covenant, and 
lastly by act of parliament,—^that is to say, by all the^hings 
that bind mankind, or that can bind them ;—first, 4 noral.obli¬ 
gation inherent in the duty of their office ; next, the positive 
injunctions of the legislature of the country; and lastly, a 
man’s own private, particular, voluntary act and covenant. 
These three, the great and only obligations that bind man¬ 
kind, all united in the fqgus of this single point—that they 
should take no p-esents. 

I am to mark to your lordships, that this law and this cove¬ 
nant did consider indirect ways of taking presents—taking 
them by others, and such like—directly in the very. ,ffarae 
light as they considered taking them by themselves.' It is 
perhaps a much more dangerous way, because it adds to the 
crime a false, n reva-^ iftying mode of concealing it, and makes 
it much more mischievous by admitting others into the par¬ 
ticipation of it. Mr. Hastings has said, and it is otfe of the 
-general complaints of Mr. Hastings, that he is made aqswer- 
able for the acts of other men. Ijis a thingijhefcnt in the 
nature of his situation. All those who enjojf a^rcat super¬ 
intending trust, which is to regulate the whole raairs of an. 
empire, are responsible for the acts and conduct of other 
men, so far as they had anything to do with appointing them, 
or holding them in their places, or having any sort of inspec¬ 
tion into their conduct. ‘ 

But when a governor presumes to remove from their 
situations those persons whom the public authority and 
sanction of the Company have appointed, and obtrudes upon 
them by violence- other persons, superseding the orders of 
his masters, he bec^gm^ noubly responsible for their conduct. 
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If the persons he names should be of notorious evil character* 
and evil principles, and if this should be perfectly known to 
himself, and of public notoriety to the rest of the world, then 
another strong responsibility attaches on him for the acts of 
those persons. 

Governors, we know very well, cannot with their ownl 
hands be continually receiving bribes; for then they mustl 
have as many hands as one of the idols in an Indian temple, 
in order to receive all the bribes which a governor-generah 
may receive; but they, have them ^cariojjghL As there are 
many offices, so he has had various omcers, for receiving and 
distributing his bribes; he has had a great many, some white 
and sc%io black agents. The white men are loose and licen¬ 
tious ; they are apt to have resentments, and to be bold in 
revenging them. The black men are very secret and myste¬ 
rious ; they are not apt to have- very quick resentments; they 
have not the same liberty and boldness of language which 
characterize Europeans; and they have fears too for them¬ 
selves, which makes it more likely that they will conceal any¬ 
thing committed to them by Europeans. Therefore Mr. 
Hastings had his black agents, not one, two, three, but many, 
disseminated through the country; no two of them hardly 
appear to be in the secret of any one bribe. He has had 
likewise his white "agents—they were necessary—a Mr. 
Larkins and a Mr. Crofts. Mr. Crofts was sub-treasurer, 
and Mr. Larkins accountant-general. These were the last 
persons^ of all others that should have had anytliing to do 
with bribes, yet' these were some of his agents in bribery. 
Ther* arc few instances in comjiarison of the whole number 
of bribes, but there are some, where two men are in the secret 
of the samq bribe. Hay, it appears that there was one bribe 
■tiivided into different payments at different times—that 
one part was committed to one black secretary, another part 
tp another black secretary. So that it is almost impossible 
to make up a complete body of all his bribery: you may fiifd 
the scattered limbs, some here and others there; and while 
you are employed in picking them up, he may escape entirely 
in a prosecution for the whole. 

The first act of his government in JBengul was the most ■ 
bold and extraordinary that I believe ever entered into the 
head of any man,—I i^l say, of any tyrant. It was no more 
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•or less than a general (almost exeeptlesa) c onfisVS ion. in 
time of profound peace, of all the landed property in Bengal 
upon most extraordinary pretences. Strange as this may 
appear,* he did so confiscate it^ he put it up to a pretended 
public, in reality to a private corrupt, auction; and such 
favoured landholders as came to it were obliged to consider 
themselves as not any longer proprietors of the estates, but 
to recognise themselves as farmers under government; and 
even those few that were permitted to remain on their 
estates had their payments raised at his arbitrary discretion; 
and the rest of the landef^ere given to farmers-general, ap¬ 
pointed by him and his committee, at a price fixed by the 
same arbitrary discretion. 

It is necessary to inform your lordships, that the revenues 
of Bengal are tor the most part territorial revenues, great 
quit rents issuing out of lands. I shall say nothing either 
of the nature of this property, of the rights of the people to 
it, or of the mode of exacting the rents, till that great ques¬ 
tion of revenues, one of the greatest which we shall have 
to lay before you, shall bC brought before your lordships 
particularly and specially as an article of charge. I only 
mention it uow as an exemplification of the great principle 
of corruption which guided Mr. Hastings’s conduct. ■ 

When the ancient nobility, the great princes (for such I 
may call them), a nobUity perhaps as ancient as that of your 
lordships (and a more truly noble body never existed in 
that character), my lords, when all the nobility, some of 
whom have borne the rank and port of princes, all the gentry, 
all the freeholders of the country, had their estates in that 
manner confiscated, that is, either given to themselves to hold 
on the footing of farmers, or totally confiscated; when such 
an act of tyranny was done, no doubt some good was pre¬ 
tended. This confiscation was made by Mr. Hastings, and 
the lands let to these farmers for five years, upon an idea 
which always accompanies his acts of oppression, the idea of 
monied merit. He, adopted this mode of confiscating the 
estates, and letting them to farmers, for the avowed purpose 
of seeing how much it was possible to take out of them. 
Accordingly he set them up to this wild and wicked auction, 
as it would have been if it had been a real one—corrupt 
and treacherous as. it was. He set these lands up for the 
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purpose of making that discovery, and pretended that ^he 
discovery would yield a most amazing increase 'of rent. 
And for some time it ap 2 )eared so to do, till it came to the 
touchstone of expefieijce; a^jd then it was found, that there 
was a defaicati'on from” these monstrous raised revenues, 
which were to cancel in the minds of the directors the wick¬ 
edness of so atrocious, flagitious, and horrid an act of treach¬ 
ery. At the end of five years, what do you think was 
the failure ?—No less than £2,050,000. Then a new source 
of corruption was 'opened, that is, how to deal with the bal¬ 
ances; for every man who had engaged in these transac¬ 
tions was a debtor to government, and the remission of that 
deht^epended upon the discretion of the Governor-General. 
Then the persons who were to settle the composition of that 
immense debt, who were to see how much was recoverable, 
and how much not, were able to favour, or to exact to the 
last shilling; and there never existed a doubt, but that not 
only upon the original cruel exaction, but upon the remis¬ 
sion afterwards, immense gains were derived. This will ac¬ 
count for the manner in which those stujjendous fortunes, 
which astonish the world, have been made. They have been 
made—first, by a tyrannous exaction from the people who 
we »5 sufiered to remain in possession of their own laud as 
farmers, then by setting the rest to farmers at rents and 
under hopes which could never be realized, and then getting 
money for the relaxation of their debts. But whatever ex¬ 
cuse, ^nd however wicked, there might have been for this 
wicked act, namely, that it carried upon the face of.it some 
sort of appearance of public good, that is to say, that sort 
of public good which Mr. Hastings so often professed, of 
ruining the country for the benefit of the Company ; yet 
in fact this business of balances is that nttius in which have 
been nustled and bred and bom all the corruptions of India, 
—first, by making extravagant demands, and afterwards by 
making corrupt relaxations of them. • 

Besides this monstrous failure in consequence of a miser¬ 
able exaction, by which more was attempted to be fow;ed 
from the country than it was capable.of yielding, and this 
by way of experiment, when your Iprdslups come.to inquire 
who the farmers-general of the revenue were, you would" 
naturally expect to find them to be the men in the several 
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eQuntries who had the most interest, the greatest wealth, 
the berft knowledge of the revenue, and resources of .the 
country in which they lived. These would be thought the 
natural," proper farmers-genera} of e^ch district. IVo such 
thing, my lords. They are found in the body of the people 
whom I have mentioned to your lordships. They were al¬ 
most all let to Calcutta banyans. Calcutta banyans were 
the farmers of almost the whole. They sub-delegated to 
others, who sometimes Lad sub-delegates under them ad in- 
finitum. The whole formed a system together through the 
succession of black tyrants scattered through the country, 
in which you at last find the European at the end, some¬ 
times indeed not hid very deep, not above one betweea him 
and the farmer, namely, his banyan directly, or some other 
black persons to represent him. But some have so man¬ 
aged the affair, that when you inquire who, the farmer is— 
Was such a one farmer ?—Ko. Cantoo Baboo ?—No. An¬ 
other P—No. At last you find three deep of fictitious farm¬ 
ers, and you find the European gentlemen, high in place 
and authority, the real farmers of the settlement. So that 
the zemindars were dispossessed, the country racked and 
ruined, for the benefit ol an European, under the name of a 
farmer; for you will easily judge whether these gentlemen 
had fiillen so deeply in love with the banyans, and thought 
so highly of their merits and services, as to reward them 
with all the possessions of the great landed interest .of the 
country. Your lordships are too grave, wise, and discerning, 
to make, it necessary foi'me to say more upon that subject. 
Tell me that the banyans of English gentlemen, dependants 
on them at Calcutta; were the'farmers throughout, and I be¬ 
lieve I need not tell your lordships for whose benefit they 
were farmers. 

But there is one of these, who comes so nearly, indeed so 
precisely, within this observation, that it is impossible for 
me .to pass him by. Whoever has heard of Mr. Hastings’s 
name with any knowle^e of Indian connexions, has 'heard 
of Jiis banyan Cantoo Baboo. This man is well known in 
the records of the C<OTpany, as his agent for receiving secret 
gifts, con$scation8,.and presents. You would have imagined 
that he would %t Iteast have kept him out of these farms, 
in order to gjve the measure a colour at least of disinter- 
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estedness, and to show that this whole system of comiptiorj 
and pecuniary oppression was carried on for the benetit of 
the Company. The Governor-General and council made an 
ostensible order, by which no collector or person concerned 
in fFe revenue should have any connexion with these farms. 
This order did not include the Governor-General in the words 
of it, but more than included him in the spirit of it; because 
his power to protect a farmer-general in the person of his 
own servant was infinitely greater than that of any subordi¬ 
nate person. Mr.- Hastings, in breach of this order, gave 
farms to his own banyan. You find him the farmer of great, 
of vast and extensive farms. 

Another regulation that was made on that occasion was, 
that no farmer should have, except in particular cases, which 
were marked, ’described, • and accurately distinguished, a 
greater farm than what paid £10,000 a year to government. 
Mr. Hastings, who had broken the first regulation by giving 
any farm at all to his banyan, finding himself bolder, broke 
the second too, and, instead of £10,000, gave him farms pay¬ 
ing a revenue of £ 130,000 a year to government. Men uu-. 
doubtedly have been known to be under the dominion of their, 
domestics: such things have happened to great men ; they? 
nevpr have happened justifiably in my opiniod. They have 
nev*eV happened excusably ; but we are acquainted sufficiptly. 
wnth the weakness of human nature to know, that a domestic 
who has served you in a near office long, and in your opinion 
faithfully, does become a kind of relation: it brings on a 
great ilffeetion ,an3 regard for his interest. Now was this the 
casq with Mr. Hastings and Cantoo Baboo ? Mr. llastings 
was just arrived at his government, and Cantoo Baboo had* 
been but a year in his service; so that he could not in that 
time havd contracted any great degree of friendship for him. 
These people do not live in your house; the Hindoo servants 
never sleep in it; they cannot eat with your servants ; they 
have no second table, in which they can be continually abput 
you, to be domesticated with yourself, a part of your being, 
as people’s servants are to a certain degree. These persons 
live all abroad; they come at stated hours upon matters* of 
business, and nothing more. But if it had been otherwise, 
Mr. Hastings’s cennexion with Cantoo kfaboo had'been but- 
of a year’s standing: he had before served in that capacity 
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Itr. Sykes, who recommended him to Mr. Hastings. Tour 
lordships then are to judge, whether such outrageous viola¬ 
tions of all the principles by which Mr. Hastings pretended 
to be gnided in the settlement ,of thopo farms were for the 
benefit of this old, decayed, afi’ectionate servant of one year’s 
standing; your lordships will judge of that. 

1 have here spoken only of the beginning of a great noto¬ 
rious system of corruption, which branched out so many 
ways, and into such a variety of abuses, and has afSicted that 
kingdom with such homble evils from that day to this, that 
I will venture to say it will make one of the greatest, weight¬ 
iest, and most material parts of the charge that is now 
before you; as 1 believe 1 need not tell your lordshipig that 
an attempt to set up the whole landed interest of a kingdom 
toauction must be attended, not only in that act but every con¬ 
sequential act, with most grievous and terrible consequences. 

My lords, I will now come to a scene of peculation of 
another kind ; namely, a peculation by the direct sale of ofijces 
of justice ; by the direct sale of the successions of families ; 
by the sale of guardianships, and trusts, held most sacred 
among the people of India ; by the sale of them, not as before 
to farmers, not, as you might imagine, to near relations of the 
families, but a sale of them to the unfaithful servants of those 
families—their own perfidious servants, who had ruined their 
estates, who, if any halanees had aq^ied to the government, 
had been the cause of those debts. Those very servants were 
put in power over their estates,their persons^ and their ^imilies 
by Mr., Hastings for a shameful price. It will be proved to 
your lordships in the course of this business, that Mr. Hast¬ 
ings has done this in another erffcred trust, themost sacred trust 
a man can have ; that is, in the case of those vackiels (as they 
call them), agents or attomies, who had been sent to assert 
and sxiijport the rights of their miserable masters before the 
council-general. It will be proved, that these vackiels were 
hy»Mr. llastings, for a price to be paid for it, put in posses¬ 
sion of the very power, situation, and estates of those masters 
who sent them to Calcutta to defend them from wrong and 
violence. The selling offices of justice, the sale of succession 
in families, of guardianships and other sacred trusts, the sell- 
■ing masters to theft- servants, and principals to the attomies 
they emplo/ed to defend themselves, were all parts of the 
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same system; and these were the horrid ways m wnieh he 
received bribes beyond any common rate. 

When Mr. Hastings was appointed, in the year 1773, to 
be Governor-General of Beng^, together with Mr. Barwell, 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, the 
Company, knowing the former corrupt state of their service 
(but the whole corrupt system of Mr. Hastings at that time 
not being known, or even suspected at home), did order 
them, in discharge of the spirit of the act of parliament, to 
make an inquiry inlo.all manner of coiTuptions and malver¬ 
sations in oflice, without the exception of any persons what¬ 
ever. Tour lordships are to know, that the act did expressly 
authcXsize the court of directors to frame a body of instruc¬ 
tions, and to give orders to their new servants, appointed 
under the act of parliament, lest it should be supposed that 
they, by their appointment under the act, could supersede 
the authority of the directors. 

The directors, sensible of the power left in them over their 
servants by the act of parliament, though their nomination 
was taken from them, did, agreeably to the spirit and power 
of that act, give this order. 

The council consisted of two parties ; Mr. ^Hastings and 
Mr*;Barwell,’ who were chosen and kept there, upon the 
idea of their local‘knowledge ; and the other three,,who 
were appointed on account of their great parts and known 
integrity. And 1 will venture to say, that those three gen- 
tlomei/did so execute their duty in India, in aU the substan¬ 
tial parts of it, that they will serve as a shield to cover the hon- 
our*of England, whenever this country is upbraided in India^ 

They found a rumour running through the country of groat 
peculatiops and oppressions. Soon after, when it was known 
what their instructions were, and that the council was ready, 
as is the first duty of all governors, even when there is no 
express order, to receive complaints against the oppressions 
and corruptions of government in any part of it—they found 
such a body (and that body shall be produced to your lord- 
ships) of corruption and peculation in every walk, in every 
department, in every situation of life, ip the sale of the most 
sacred trusts, and in the destruction o6 the most ancient 
families of the country, as I believe in so short a time neveF 
was unveiled since the world began. 
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‘ 'Your lordships would imagine that Mr. Hastings would 
at least ostensibly have taken some part in endeavouring to 
bring these corruptions before the public, or that he would 
at least *have acted with some little management in his oppo¬ 
sition. But alas! it was not in his power; there was not 
one, 1 think, but I am sure very few, of those general artides 
of corruption, in which the most eminent figure in the crowd, 
the principal figure as it were in the piece, was not Mr. Hast¬ 
ings himself. There were a great many pthcrs involved; for 
all departments were corrupted and vitiated. But you could 
not open a page in which you did not see Mr. Hastings, or 
in which you did not see Cantoo Baboo. Either the black or 
white side of Mr. Hastings constantly was visible fb the 
world in every part of these transactions. 

With the other gentlemen who were visible too I have at 
present no dealing. Mr. Hastings, instead of using any 
management on that occasion, instantly set up his power and 
authority directly against the majority of the council, direct¬ 
ly against his colleagues, directly against the authority of the 
East-India Company and the authority of the act ot parlia¬ 
ment, to put a dead stop to all these inquiries. He broke 
up tlie council the moment they attempted to perform this 
part of their duty. As the evidence multiplied ujion Ihim, 
the daring exertions of his power in stopping all inquiries in¬ 
creased continually. But he gave a credit and authority to 
the evidence by these attempts to suppress it. 

Your lordships have heard, that among the body* of the 
accusers of this corruption there was a principal man in the 
I .country, a man of the first rgnk and authority in it, called 
Hundcomar, who had the management of revenues amount¬ 
ing to £150,000 a year, and who had, if really inclined to 
play the small game with which he has been charged by his 
accusers, abundant means to gratify himself in playing great 
ones; but Mr. Hastings has himself given him, upon the 
redords^fof the Company, a character which would at least 
justify the council in making some inquiry into charges made 
ny him. 

EilSt, he was perfectly competent to make them, because 
he was in the management of those affairs from which Mr. 
"Hastings is supposed to have received corrupt emolument. 
He and his son were the chief managers in those transactions. 
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lie was tlierefore perfectly competent to it.—Mr. Hastings 
has cleared liia character; for though it is true, in the con¬ 
tradictions in which Mr. Hastings has entangled himself, he 
has abused and insulted hint and particularly after "his ap¬ 
pearance as an accuser, yet before this he has given this tes¬ 
timony of him, that the hatred that had been drawn upon him, 
and the generd obloquy of the English nation, was on account 
of his attachment to his own prince and the liberties of his 
country. Be he what he mi^ht, I am not disposed nor have 
I the least occasion, to defend either his conduct or his 
memory. 

It is to no purpose for Mr. Hastings to spend time in idle 
objections to the character of Nrmdcomar. Let him be as 
bad as Mr. Hastings represents him. 1 suppose he was a 
caballing, bribing, intriguing politician, like others in that 
country, both black and white. We know, associates in darkf 
and evil actions are not generally the best of men ; but be * 
that as it will, it generally happens that they are the best 
of all discoverers. If Mr. Hastings wore the accuser ol 
Hundcomar, I should think the presumptions equally strong 
against Nuudeomar, if he had acted as Mr. Hastings has act¬ 
ed. He was not only competent, but the most.compotent of 
all Hjni to be Mr. Hastings’s accuser. But Mr. Hastings 
has himself established both his character and his eompe* 
tency, by employing him against Mahomed Beza Khkn. He 
shall not blow hot and cold. In what respect was Mr. Hast¬ 
ings better than Mahomed Reza Kh&n, that the whole rule, 
principle, and system of accusation and inquiry should be to¬ 
tally reversed in general, nay, Reversed in the particular in.^ 
stance, the moment he became accuser against Mr. Hastings ? 
Such was the accuser. He was the man that gave the bribes, 
and, in addition to his own evidence, offers proof by other 
witnesses. 

What was the accusation ? Was the accusation improba¬ 
ble, either on account of the subject-matter or the actor in it? 
Does such an appointment as that of Munny Begum, in the 
most barefaced evasion of his orders, appear to your lordships 
a matter that contains no just presumptions of guilt ? so that 
when a charge of bribery comes upon it, ycu are prepared to 
reject it, as if the action were so clear and proper, that no 
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man could attribute it to on improper motive ? And as to 
the man, is Mr. Hastings a man against whom a charge of 
bribery is improbable f Why, he owns it. He is a pro¬ 
fessor Of it. He reduces it into scheme and system. He 
glories in it. He turns it to merit, and declares it is the 
best way of supplying the exigencies of the Company. Why 
therefore should it be held improbable P—But I cannot men¬ 
tion this proceeding without shame and liorror. 

My lords, when this man appeared as the accuser of Mr. 
Haslings, if he was a man of bad character, it was a great 
advantage to Mr. Hastings, to be accused by a man of that 
description. There was no likelihood of any great credit 
being given to him. • 

This person, who, in one of those sales of which I have 
already given you some account in the history of the last 
period of the revolutions of Bengal,‘had been, or thought he 
had been, cheated of bis money, had made some discoveries, 
and been guilty'of that great irremissible sin in India, the 
disclosure of peculation. He afterwards came with a second 
disclosure, and was likely to have odium enough upon the 
occasion. He directly charged Mr. Hastings with the re¬ 
ceipt of bribgs amounting together to about £40,000 sterling, 
given by himself, on his own account and that of IV^unny 
Begum. The charge was accompanied' with every particu¬ 
lar, which could facilitate proof or detection, time, place, 
persons, species, to whom paid, by whom received. Here 
was a fair opportunity for Mr. Hastings at once to defeat the 
malice«of his enemies, and to clear his character to the world. 
rJIIis course was different. H^ railed much at the accuser, 
but did not attempt to refute the accusation. He refuses to 
permit the inquiry to go on, attempts to dissolve tjie council, 
commands his banyan not to attend. The council, however, 
goes on, examines to the bottom, and resolves that the charge 
was proved, and that the money ought to go to the Company. 
Mi'.- Hastings then broke up the council, I 'will not say 
whether legily or illegally. The Company’s law counsel 
thought he might legally do it; but he corruptly did it, and 
left mankind no rooqi to judge but that it was done for the 
screening of his own guilt; tor a man may use a legal power 
corruptly, and for the most shameful and detestable pur- 
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poses. And thus matters continued, till he commenced 
criminal prosecution against this man—this man, ■whom Ho 
dared not meet as a defendant. 

*T3.r. Hastings, instead of answering the charge, attacks the * 
accuser. Instead of nfectin^the man in front, he endeav¬ 
oured to go round, to come upon his flanks and rear, but 
never to meet him in the face upon the ground of his accu¬ 
sation, as lie was bound bj the express authority of law and 
the express injunctions of the directors to do. If the bri¬ 
bery is not admitted on the evidence of Hundcomar, yet his 
suppressing it is a crime—a violation of the orders of the 
court of directors. He disobeyed tliose instructions ; and if 
it be only for disobedience, for rebellion against his masters 
(puttiiTg the corrupt motive out of the question), I ch-irgo 
him for this disbbedience, and especially on account of the 
principles upon which he proceeded in it. 

Then he took another step; he .accused Niindcoraar of a 
conspiracy, which was a w.ay he then and ever sinco h.as 
used whenever mt'ans were taken to detect any of his onm 
iniquities. 

And here it becomes necessary to mention another cirenm- 
stance of history, that the legislature, not trusting entirely 
to the governor-general and council, had sent (tut a court of 
justice to be a counter-security against these corruptions,^ 
and'to detect and punish any such misdemeanours as might 
app'fcar. And this court, I take for granted, has done great 
services. 

Mr. llastinga^fleVv to this court, which was meant to pro¬ 
tect in their situations informers against bribery and efirr^p- 
tion, rather than to protect the*,ccused from any of the pre-' 
liminary methods which must indispensably be used for the 
.purpose of sietecting their guilt; he flew to this court, charg¬ 
ing this Nundcomar and others with being conspirators. 

A man might be convicted as a conspirator, and yet after¬ 
wards live; he might put the matter into other hands, aqd 
go on with his information; nothing less than stone-dead 
would do the business. And here happened an odd concur¬ 
rence of circumstances. Hong before Nundcomar preferred 
his charge he knew that Mr. Hastings was plotting bis ruin, 
and that for this purpose he had ufled a* man wh'oTn h«r 
Nundcomar, had turned out of doors, called Mohun I'ersaud. 

VOL. VII. T, 
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^r. Hastings bad seen papers put upon the board charging 
him witb this previous plot for the destruction of ^undco- 
mar; and this identical person, Mohnn Persaud, whom Nund- 
comar tad charged as Mr. Hastings’s associate in plotting his 
ruin, was now again brought "forwartl as the principal evi¬ 
dence against him. I will not enter (God forbid 1 should) 
into the particulars of the subsequent trial of Nundcomar; 
but you will find the marks and characters of it to be these. 
You will find a close connection between Mr. Hastings and 
the chief justice, wliich we shall prove. We shall prove 
that one of the witnesses who appeared there was a person 
who had been before, or has since been, concerned with Mr. 
Hastings in his most iniquitous transactions. You will find, 
what is very odd, that in this trial for forgery, wltlT which 
this man stood charged, forgery in a private transaction, all 
the persons who were witnesses, or parties to it, had been, 
before or since, the particular friends of Mr. Hastings;—in 
short, persons from that rabble with whom Mr. Hastings was 
corfeerued, botli before and since, in various transactions and 
negotiations of the most criminal kind. But the law took 
its course. I have nothing more to say than that the man 
is gone—hanged justly if you please; and that it did so 
happen lucKily for Mr. Hastings—it so happened that the 
^.relief of Mr. Hastings and the justice of the court, aiid the 
resolution never to relax its rigour, did all concur just ‘at a 
happy nick of time and moment; and Mr. Hastings accord- 
ii.gly had the full benefit of them all. 

His accuser was supposed to be what men may be, and 
yet very competent for accusers—namely, one of his accom- 
'plices in guilty actions; oner of those persons wlio may have 
a great deal to say of bribes. All that I contend for is, that 
be was iu the closest intimacy with Mr. Hastings, was in a, 
situation for giving bribes; and that Mr. Hastings was proved 
afterwards to have received a sum of money from him, which 
njay be well referred to bribes. 

This example had its use in the way in which it was in¬ 
tended to operate, and in which alone it could operate. It 
Sid not discourage forgeries; they went on at their usual 
rate, neither more nor less. But it put an end to all accusa¬ 
tions ‘against all"pers6ns in power for any corrupt practice, 
j Mr. Hastings observes that no man in India complains of 
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him. It is generally true. The voice of all India is stopped. \ 
All complaint was strangled with" the same cord that strangle^, i 
Tfnndeoniaj;, This IWurdered^not only that accuser, but all 
iuture accusation; and not only defeated but totally‘viti¬ 
ated and reversed all the'ends for which this country, to its 
eternal and indelible dishdhour, had sent out a pompous em¬ 
bassy.of ius.tice to the reniotest parts of the globe. 

But though Nundcomar was put out of the way by the 
means by which he was removed, a part of the chargcj was 
not strangled with hina. Whilst the process against Nuud- 
comar was carrying on before Sir Elijah Inipey, the process 
was continuing against Mr. Hastings in other modes; the 
receipt of a part of those bribes from Munny Begum, to the 
amount of £15,000, was proved against him ; and that a sum, 
to the same amount, was to be paid to his associate, Mr. 
Middleton, as it was proved at Calcutta, so it wdll be proved 
at your lordships’ bar to your entire satisfaction, by records 
and living testimony now in England. It was indeed ob¬ 
liquely admitted by Mr. Hasting himself. 

' "The excuse for this bribe, fabricated by Mr. Hastings, 
and taught to Munny Begum, when he found that she was 
obliged to prove, it against him, was, that it was given to him 
for hie.entertainment, according to some pretended custom, 
•at the' Tate of £200 sjterling a day, whilst he remained at^ 
Moortliedabad. My lords, this leads me to a few reflections 
on the apology or defence of this bribe. We shall certainly, 
1 hope, repder it clear to your lordships that it was not paid^ 
in this manner as d daily allowance, but given in-a gross 
sum. But, take it in his own way, it was no less ill%i^ 
and uo'less contrary to his covenant; but if true under the 
circumstances it was an horrible aggravation of liis crime. 
The first thing that strikes is, that visits fyom Mr. HastiugsJ 
are pretty severe things ; and hospitality at Moorshedabad is 
ap ,expensive virtue, though for provision it is one of the 
cheapest countries in the universe. No wonder that Mr., 
Hastings lengthened his visit, and made it extend to near three 
months. Such hosts and such guests cannot be soon parted. 
£200 a day for a visit! it is at the rate of £73,000 a year 
lor himself; and as I find his companion was put on the 
same allowance, it will be £146,000 a year for hospitafiljrt®- 
two English gentlemen. 
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I .beHeTO that there ia not a prince in Europe who goes 
to such expensive hospitality of splendour. Hut, that you 
may judge of the true nature of this hospitality of corrup¬ 
tion, •! must bring before you the business of the visitor and 
the condition of the host, as stated "by Mr. Hastings himself, 
who best knows what he was doing. 

• He was then at the old capital of Bengal, at the time of 
this expensive entertainment, on a business of retrenchment, 
and for the establishment of a most harsh, rigorous, and op¬ 
pressive economy. He wishes the task wore assigned to 
spirits of a less gentle kind. By Mr. Hastings’s account, 
he was giving daily and hourly wounds to his humanity in 
depriving of their sustenance hundreds of persons qf the an¬ 
cient nobility of a great fallen kingdom. ,Yet it was in the 
midst of this galling duty, it was at that veiy moment of his 
tender sensibility, that from the collected morsels plucked 
from the famished mouths of hundreds of decayed, indigent, 
and starving nobility he gorged his ravenous maw with 
£200 a day for his entertainment. In the course of all this 
proceeding your lordships will not fail to observe, he ia never 
corrupt, but he ia cruel; he never dines with comfort, but 
where he i^ sure to create a famine. He never robs from the 
loose superfluity of standing greatness; ho devours tin; fallen, 
+be indigent, the necessitous. His extortion ia not like the 
^generous rapacity of the princely eagle, who snatches away 
/the living struggling prey : he ia a vulture, who feeds upon 
•'the prostrate, the dying, and the dea^. As his- cruelty is 
moi^ sHocking than his corruption, sp his hypocrisy has 
/.umething more frightful than his cruelty. For whilst his 
hloody and rapacious haifd signs proscriptions, and now 
sweeps away the food of the widow and the orphan, his eyes 
overflow with tears, and he converts the healing balm, that 
bleeds from wounded humanity, into a rancorous and deadly 
poison to the race of man. j 

' Well, there was an end to this tragic entertainment, this 
feast of Tantalus. The few left on the pension list, the 
. poor remnants that had escaped, were they paid by his ad¬ 
ministratrix and deputy Munny Begum ? Not a shilling. 
No i&'iver than fortyinine petitions, mostly from the widows 
of the greatest 'and most splendid houses of Bengal, came 
before the council, praying in the most deplorable manner 
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for some sort of relief out of the pittance assigned them; 
His colleagues, General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. 
Prancis,—men who, when England is reproached for the go¬ 
vernment of India, will^ I repeat it, as a shield be held up 
between this nation and infamy,—did, in conformity to the 
strict orders of the directors, appoint Mahomed Ecza Khan 
to his old offices,—that is, to the general superintendency of 
the household and the administration of justice,—a person 
who by his authority miglit keep some order in the ruling 
faindy and in the statoi The court of directors authorised 
them to assure those offices to him, w'ith a salary reduced 
indeed to £80,000 a year, during his good behaviour. But 
, Mr. Hsestings, as soon as he obtained a majority by the death 
of the two best men ever sent to India, notwithstanding the 
orders of the court of directors, in spite of the jmblie faith 
solemnly pledged to Mahomed lleza Khan, without a shadow 
of complaint, had the audacity to dispossess him of all his 
offices, and appoint his bribing patroness, the old dancing- 
girl, Muuny Beg\im, once more to the vice-royalty and all its 
attendant honours and functions. 

The pretence was more insolent and shameless than the 
act. iModesty does not long survive innocence.* He brings 
forward the miserable pageant of the Nabob, as he called 
hinif to be the instrument of his own disgrace, and the scaff 
dal of his family and government. He makes him to pass 
by his mother, and to petition us to appoint Munny Bcgu« 
once more to the administration of the vice-royalty. He 
distributed Mahbrned Ji(;za Khdn's salary as a spoil. 

"When the orders of the cour^ to restore Mahomed Bezi 
Khan, with their opinion on the corrupt cause of his removal, 
and a second time to pledge to him the public faith for his 
continuance, were received, Mr. Hastings, who had been just 
before a pattern of obedience, when the despoiling, oppress¬ 
ing, imprisoning, and persecuting this man was the object, 
yet when the order was of a beneficial nature, and pleasant 
to a well-formed mind, he at once loses all his old principles, 
he grows stubborn and refractory, and infuses obedience. 
And in this sidlen, uncomplying mood h<v continues, until, to 
gratify Mr. Francis in an a^ement on soijie of their-di^r- 
eneeq, he consented to his proposition of obedience to the ap- 
poiiltment of the court of directors. He grants to his ar- 
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tangeinent of convenience wliat he bad refused to his duty, 
and replaces that magistrate. But mark the double character 
of thq man, never true to anything hut fraud and dujdicity. 
At the same time that he publicly replaces this magistrate, 
pretending compliance with his colleague and obedience to 
nis masters, he did, in defiance of his own and the public 
faith, privately send an assurance to the Nabob, that is, to 
Munny Begum, informing her that he was compelled by neces¬ 
sity to the present arrangement in favour of Mahomed lleza 
Khiln ; but that on the first opportunity he would certainly 
displace him again. And he kept faith with his corruption; 
and to show how vainly any one sought protection in the 
lawful authority of this kingdom, he displaced M ahonied Beza 
Khan from the lieutenancy and controllership, leaving him 
only the judicial department miserably curtailed. 

lint does he adhere to his old pretence of freedom to the 
Nabob ? No such thing; lie appoints an absolute master to 
him under the name of resident, a creature of his personal 
favour, Sir J. Doiley, from whom there is not one syllable of 
eoi'i'espondence, and not one item of account. Ilow grievous 
this yoke was to that miserable eaptivo appears by a paper 
of Mr. Hastings, in w'bich he acknowledges that the Nabob 
had ofi'ered, out of the £160,000 payable to him yearly, to 
give up to the Company no less than £'40,000 a year, in order 
to have the free disposal of the rest. On this all comment 
jy superiluous. Tour lordships arc furnished with a standard 
'ey which you may estimate his real receipt from the revenue 
to him, the nature of the pretended residency, and 
ICS predatory effects. It will^ give full credit to what w-as gene¬ 
rally rumoured and believed, that substantially and benetieially 
the Nabob never received £50 out of the £160,000 ; whicb 
will account for his known poverty and wretchedness, and 
that of all about him. 

^ Thus by his corrupt traffic of bribes with one scandalous 
woman he disgraced and enfeebled the native Mahomedan 
government, captived the person of the sovereign, and 
ruined and subverted the justice of the country. What is 
worse, the steps taken for the murder of Nundcomar, his ae- 
.CJ'sar, have confirmed and given sanction not only to the 
corruptions then practised by the governor-general, b'i+ to all 
of which ho has since been guilty. This will furnish jiour 
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lordships with some general idea, which will enable you t<r 
judge of the bribe for which he sold the country govern¬ 
ment. 

Under this head you.will have produced to you full proof 
of his sale of a judicial office to a person called Khan Jehan 
Khin, and the modes he took to frustrate all inquiry on that 
subject upon a wicked and false pretence, that according to 
his religious scruples he could not be sworn. 

The great end and object I have in view is to show the 
criminal tendency, the mischievous nature, of these crimes, 
and the means taken to elude their discovery. I am now 
giving your lordships that general view, which may serve to 
characterize Mr. Hastings’s administration in all the other 
parts of it. 

It was not true in fact (as Mr. Hastings gives out) that 
there was nothing now against him, and that when he had 
got rid of Nundcomar and his charge he got rid of the whole. 
JVo such thing. An immense load of charges of bribery re¬ 
mained. They were coming afterwards from every part of 
the province ; and there was no office in the execution of 
justice which he was not accused of having sold in the moat 
flagitious manner. . 

A^er all this thundering the sky grew calm and clear, and 
Mr. Hastings sat wfth recorded peculation, with peculaSieu’ 
proved U])on oath on the minutes of that very council—he 
sat at the head of that council and that board where Jiis 
peculations were •proved against him. These were aftiV- 
wards transmitted, and recorded in the registers of hi(^^iai| 
ters,- as an eternal monument^of his corruption, and or 
high disobedience, and flagitious attempts to prevent a dis-* 
covery of the various peculations of which he had been 
guilty, to the disgrace and i 3 iin of the country committed to 
his care. 

Mr. Hastings, after the execution of Nundcomar, if ho 
had intended to make even a decent and commonly sensible 
use of it, would naturally have said, this man is justly taken 
away, who has accused me of these crimes; but as there are 
other witnesses, as there are other means of a further in¬ 
quiry, as the man is gone of whose^pennries I might have 
rea^n'to be afraid, let us now go into the inquiry. I think 
he^d very ill not to go into the inquiry when the man was 
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slave; but be it so, that he was afraid of him aud waited till 
he was removed, why not afterwards go into such an inquiry ? 
Why not go into an inquiry of all the other peculations and 
charges* upon him, which were.innumerable, one of which 1 
have just mentioned in particular, the charge of Munny Be¬ 
gum—of having received from her, or her adopted son, a bribe 
of £40,000 ? 

Is it fit for a governor to say,—will IMr. Hastings 
say before this august assembly,—I may be accused in 
a court of justice, I am upon my defence; let all charges 
remain against me, I will-not give you an account? Is 
it tit that a governor should sit with recorded bribery 
upon him at the head of a public board and the government 
of a great kingdom, when it is in his power-by inquiry to do 
it away ? No; the cliastity of character of a man in that 
situation ought to be as dear to him as his innocence. Nay, 
more depended upon it. His innocence regarded himself; 
his character regarded the public justice, regarded bis 
authority, and the respect due to the English in that coun¬ 
try. I charge it upon him, that not only did he suppress 
the inquiry to the best of his power (and it shall be proved), 
but he did not in any one instance endeavour to clear off 
that imputation and reproach from the English governjaient. 
"ilu. went further, lie never denied hardly any of those 
charges at the time. They are so numerous that I cannot 
^,positive; some of them he might meet with some sort of 
/,enial, but the most part he did not. 

h _ Th'; first thing a man under such an accusation owes to 
V^e'world is to deny the charge; next to put it to the proof; 
and lastly to let inquiry free^ go on. He did not permit 
this, but stopped it all m his power. I am to mention some 
exceptions perhaps hereafter, which will tend to fortify the' 
principle tenfold. 

He promised indeed the court of directors (to whom he 
never denied the facts) a fuU and liberal explanation of these 
transactions; which full and liberal explanation he never gave. 
Many years passed; even parliament took notice of it; aud 
ho never gave them,a liberal explanation, or any explanakiou 
at aljj.of them. A man may say, I am threatened with a suit 
in a court, and it' may be very disadvantageous to me ^if I 
disclose my defence. That is a proper answer for a man in 
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common life, who has no particular character to sustain; bift 
is that a proper answer for a governor accused of bribery ? 
that accusation transmitted to his masters, and liis masters 
giving credit to it ? Grpod God! is that a state in whit^i a man 
is to say, 1 am upon the defensive ? I arn on my guard ? 1 
w'ill give you no satisfaction? 1 have promised it,but I have 
already deferred it lor seven or eight years V Is not this tan¬ 
tamount to a denial ? 

Mr. Hastings, with this great body of bribery against him, 
was providentially 'fneed from Nundcomar, one of his ac¬ 
cusers ; and as good events do not come alone (I think tliere 
is some such proverb), it did so hajipen that all the rest, or a 
great many of them, ran away. But, how'ever, the recorded 
evidence of the former charges continued ; so new evidence 
came in ; and Mr. Hastings enjoyed that happy repose which 
branded peculation, fixed and eternized upon the records of 
the Company, must leave upon a mind conscious of its own 
integrity. 

My lords, I will venture to say, there is no man but owes 
something to his character. It is the grace, undoubtedly, of 
a virtuous, firm mind often to despise common, vulgar ca¬ 
lumny ; but if ever there is an oedSsion in which it does he¬ 
eding such a mind to disprove it, it is the case of being 
charged in high offide with pecuniary malversation, pecurduiy' 
corruption. There is no case in which it becomes an honest 
man—much less a great man—to leave upon record specific 
charges’ against him of corruption in his government, withoVt 
taking any one’step whatever to refute them. ^ 

Though Mr. Hastings took no step to refute the chaigi'J 
he took many steps to puni^ the authors of them; and 
those miserable people who had the folly to make complaints 
against S'ts. Hastings, to make them under the authority of 
an act of parliament, under every sanction of public faith, 
yet in consequence of those charges every person concerned 
in them has been, as your lordships will see, since his res'to- 
ration to power, absolutely undone; brought from the high¬ 
est situafion to the lowest misery; so that they may have 
good reason to repent they ever trusted nn English council, 
that they ever trusted a court of directors, that thev ever 
trusted an English act of parliament, that* they ever dared to 
make their complaints. 
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‘ 'And "here I charge upon Mr. Hastings, that by never taking 
a single step to defeat or detect the falsehood of any of 
those cljarges against him, and by punishing the authors of 
them, he has been guilty of such a*subversiou of all the 
principles of British government as will deserve and will, I 
dare say, meet your lordships’ most severe animadversion. 

In the course of this inquiry wo find a sort of pause in 
his peculations, a sort of gap in the history, j,3if pages were 
tom out. No longer we meet with the same activity in 
taking money that was before found not even a trace of 
complimentary presents is to be found in the records during 
the time whilst General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and 
Mr. Francis formed the majority of the council. There 
seems to have been a kind of truce with that sort of conduct 
for a while, and Mr. Hastings rested'upon his arms. How¬ 
ever, the very moment Mr. Hastings returned to power, pecu¬ 
lation began again just at the same instant; the moment we 
iind liim free from the compulsion and terror of a majority 
of persons otherwise disposed than himself, we find him at 
his peculation again. 

My lords, at this time very serious inquiries had begun in 
the House of’ Commons concerning peculation. Thej^ did 
not go directly to Bengal, but they began upon the coast of 
Tfepornandel, and with the principal governors there. There 
was, however, an universal opinion (and justly founded) that 
th 'Se inquiries would go to far greater lengths. Mr. Hastings 
y^s resolved then to change the wliolc course and order of 
f'i|j^. ucccding. Nothing could persuade him upon any ac¬ 
count to lay aside his systegi of bribery; that he was re¬ 
solved to persevere in. The point was now to reconcile it 
with his safety. The first thing he did was to attempt to 
conceal it, and accordingly we find him depositing very great 
sums of money in the public treasury through the means of 
thp two persons I have already mentioned, namely, the 
deputy-treasurer and the acconjptant, paying them in and 
taking bonds for them as money of his own, and bearing 
legal interest. 

This was his method of endeavouring to conceal some at 
least-of his bribes, (for I would not suggest, nor have your 
lordships to think, that I believe that these were h'ie. only 
bribes; for there is reason to think there was an infiWe 
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number besides) ; but it did so happen that they -were ttibSe/* 
bribes which he thought might be discovered, some of which 
he knew were discovered, and all of which he knew might 
become the subject of»a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Hastings said he might have concealed them for ever. 
Every one knows the facility of concealing corrupt transac¬ 
tions everywhere, in India particularly. But this is by him¬ 
self proved not to be universally true, at least not to be true 
in his own opinion. For he tells yon in his letter from Chel¬ 
tenham that he would have concealed the Nabob’s £100,000, 
but that the magnitude rendered it easy of discovery. He, 
therefore, avow's an intention of concealment. 

But it happens here very singularly, that this sum, which 
his fears of discovery by others obliged him to discover him¬ 
self, happens to be one of those of which no trace whatso¬ 
ever appear.s, except merely from tho operation of liis own 
apprehensions. There is no collateral testimony; Middle- 
Ion knew nothing of it; Anderson knew nothing of it. It 
was not directly communicated to the faithful Larkina or 
the trusty Croftes—which proves indeed the facility of cou- 
eoalmeiit. The fact is, you find the application always upon 
tlie discovery. But concealment or discovery is a thing of 
acciileut. 

•The bribes which I have hitherto brought before youif’ 
lordships belong to the first period of his bribery, before he 
thouglit of the doctrine on which he has siuce defended it 

There are many other bribes which we charge him w«h' 
having received during this first period, before an invy^ovjMh 
conversation and close virtuoug connection with great law'yii,\ 
had taught him how to practise bribes in such a manner as 
to defy d^ection, and instead of punisliment to plead merit. 

1 am not Bound to find order and consistency in guilt; it is 
the reign of disorder. The order of the proceeding, as far 
as I am able to trace such a scene of prevarication, direct 
fraud, falsehood, aud falsification of the public accounts, was 
this :—From bribes he knew he could never abstain; and his 
then precarious situation made him the more rapacious. He 
knew that a few of his former bribes iad been discovered, 
declar^, recorded ; that for the moment* indeed he was se¬ 
cure <tjecause all informers had been punished, and all con¬ 
cealers rewarded. He expected hourly a total change in the 
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,c6i4ncil;' and that men like Clavering and Monson might be 
again joined to Francis; that some great avenger should arise 
from their ashes,—“ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ul- 
tor ,"—and that a more severe investigation and an infinitely 
more full display would be made of his robbery than hitherto 
had been done. He therefore began in the agony of his 
guilt to cast about for some device by •which he might con¬ 
tinue his offence, if possible, with impunity,—and possibly 
make a merit of it. He therefore first carefully perused the 
act of parliament forbidding bribery, and his old covenant 
engaging him not to receive presents. And here he was 
more successful than upon former occasions. If ever an act 
was studiously and carefully framed to prevent bribery, it is 
that law of the thirteenth of the king, which, he well ob¬ 
serves, admits no latitude of construction, no subterfuge, no 
escape, no evasion. Yet has he found a defence of his crimes 
even in the very provisions which were made for their pre¬ 
vention and their punishment. Besides the penalty which 
belongs to every informer, the East India Company was in¬ 
vested with a fiction of property in all such bribes, in order 
to drag them with more iacility out of the corrupt hands 
which held them. The covenant, with an exception of £100, 
and the act of parliament without any execj)tion, declared 
"Ihflt-thc governor-general and council should receive no pre¬ 
sents for their own use. He therefore concluded that the 
systiem of bribery and extortion might be clandestinely and 
sd^ly carried on, provided the party taking* the bribes had an 
i/ward' intention and mental reservation that they should be 
/S^tely applied to the Company’s service, in any way the 
briber should think fit; and that on many occasions this 
would prove the best method of supply for the exigencies of 
their service. « 

He accordingly formed, or pretended to form, a private 
bri^je exchequer, collateral with, and independent of, the 
Company’s public exchequer, though in some cases admin¬ 
istered by those whom for his purposes he had placed in the 
regular official department. It is no wonder that he has 
taken to himself an- extraordinary degree of merit. For 
surely such an inveptioH of finance I believe never was heard 
of,—an exchequer wherein extortion was the as8e8sol>fraud 
the cashier, confusion the accomptant, concealment the re- 
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porter, and oblivion the remembrancer; in abort, such ofi^j 
believe no man, but one driven by guilt into pbrcnzy, couldf 
ever have dreamed of. 

He treats the official and ^regular directors with just con¬ 
tempt, as a parcel of mean, mechanical boolt-keepers. He is 
an ceccntric book-keeper, a Pinj am accomj)tant. I have 
heard of “the poet’s eye in a Tmej^renzy^ rolling.” Here 
was a revenue, exacted from wriom Tie pleased, at what times 
he pleased, in what proportions ho pleased, through what ])er- 
sons he pleased, by what means he pleased, to be accouuted 
for or not at his discretion, and.to be applied to what service 
he thought proper. I do believe your lordships stand aston¬ 
ished at this scheme; and indeed I should be very loath to 
venture to state such a scheme at all, however I might have 
credited it myself, to any sober ears, if, in his defence before 
the House of Commons and before the Ijords, he had not di¬ 
rectly admitted tlie fact of taking the bribes or forbidden 
presents, and had not in those defences, and much more fully 
in his correspondence with the directors, admitted the fact, 
and justitlcd it upou these very principles. 

As this is a thing so unheard of and unexampled in the 
world, I shall first endeavour to account, as. well as I can, 
for .his motives to it, which your lordshipl will receive or rc- 
.iect,'just as you shall find them tally with the evidence before 
you. I say his motives tp it, befcauseT contend that public 
valid reasons for iPTe could have none: and the idea of mak¬ 
ing the corruption of the governor-general a resource to\he 
Company never did or could for a moment enter into jis 
thoughts.—I shall then take notice of the juridical 
tions upon which he justifies iiia acting in this extraordinaiy 
manner.—And, lastly, show you the concealments, prevarica¬ 
tions, anc^falsehoods, with which he endeavoijrs to cover it. 
Because wherever you find a concealment you make a dis¬ 
covery. A ccouiits of money received and paid ought to be 
regular and official. • 

He wrote over to the Court of Directors that there were 
certain sums of money he had received, and which were not 
his own, but that he had received them for their use. By 
this time his intercourse with gentl^en .of the law became 
more ^lOnsiderable than it had been before. When first at¬ 
tacked for presents, he never denied the receipt of them, or 
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impended to say they were for public purposes; but upon look¬ 
ing more into the covenants, and probably with better legal 
advice, he found that no money could be legally received for 
his own use; but as these bribes were directly given and re- 
'ceived as for his own use, yet (sjtys he)' there was an inward 
destination of them in my own mind to your benefit, and to 
your benefit have I applied them. 

/ Now here is a new system of bribery, contrary to law, very 
ingenious in the contrivance, but, 1 believe, as unlikely to 
produce its intended efl’ect upon the mind of man as any 
pretence that was ever used. Here Mr. Hastings changes 
his ground. Before, he was accused as a peculator; he did 
not (Icny the fact; he did not refund the money ; he fought 
it oil'; he stood upon the defensive, and used all the means 
ill his power to jirevent the inquiry. _That -rfas the first era 
of his coiTuption,—a bold, ferocious, plain, downright use of 
power. Ill the second, lie is grown a little more careful and 
guarded,-—the effect of subtilty. He appears no longer as a 
defendant; he holds himself up with a firm, dignified, and erect 
countenance, and says, I am not here any longer as a delin¬ 
quent, a receiver of bribes, to be punished for what*I have 
done wrong, or at least to suffer in my character for it. No, 
1 am a great inVentiye genius, who have gone out of all the 
ordinary road§"Of"fiSa'£rcc, liave made great discoveries imthe 
unkhowu'fcjpbns of tliat science, and have for the first tiilie 
.{established the corruption of the supreme magistrate as a 
..pr^iple of resource for government. 

^here are crimes, undoubtedly, of great ‘niagnitude, natu- 
r^l^^ced to create horror, and that loudly call for punish- 
■^ircrit, that have yet no idea erf twpitude annexed to them; 
but unclean hands, bribery, venality, and peculation are 
oflences of turpitude, such as in a governor at onpe debase 
the person add "degraae the government itself, making it not 
only horrible but vile and contemptible in the eyes of all man¬ 
kind. In this humiliation and abjectness of guilt he comes 
here not as a criminal on his defence, but as avast fertile genius, 
who has made astonishing discoveries in the art of govern- 
j ment; —“ Dicam insigne, recens, alio indictwn, ore ”—who, 
by his flaming zeal and the prolific ardour and energy of his 
mind, has boldly dSshed'out of the common path, and served 
his country by new and untrodden ways ; and now he'gener- 
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ously comiminicatea, for the benefit of all future governors 
and all future governments, the grand arcanum of hfs lou^' 
and toilsome researches. He is the firSSpnfT'!? we do not 
take good care he will not be the last, that has established 
the corruption of the sapremH magistrate among the settled 
resources of the state ; and he leaves this principle as a bounti¬ 
ful donation, as the richest deposit that ever was made in the 
treasury of Bengal. He claims glory and renown from tlmt 
by which every other person since the beginning of time has 
been dishonoured find disgraced. It has been s-aid of an 
ambassador, that he is "a person employed to tell lies for the 
advantage of the court tliat sends him. His is patriotic 
bribery and public-spirited corruption. He is a peculator 
for the good of his country. It has been said that private 
vices are public ’benefits. He ' goes the full length of that 
pdsTHon, and turns his private peculation into a public good. 
This is what you are to thank him for. You are to consider 
him as a great inventor upon this occasion. Mr. Hastings 
improves on this principle. He is a robber in gross, and a j 
thief in detail; he steals, he filches, he plunders, he oppresses, 
he exhnrts—all for the good of the dear East India (Company 
—all for the advantage of his honoured masters, the proprie¬ 
tors—all in gratitude to the dear perfidicips-tmurt of direct¬ 
ors, tvho have been in a practice to heap “ insults on his per¬ 
son; slanders on his character, and indignities on his station ; 
who never had the contidenee in him that they had in the 
meanest.of his predecessors.” . 

If you sancriorf this practice, if, after all you have eiV 
acted from the people by your taxes and public ini-ivistB ; 
you are to let loose your servants upom them to extort hy 
bribery and peculation what they can from them, for the 
purpose of^apiilying it to the public service only whenever 
they please, this shocking consequence will follow from it. 
If vour governor is discovered in taking a bribe, he will say. 
What is that to you ? mind yo_gr business; I intend it for tjie 
public service. The man who dares to accuse him loses the 
favour of the governor-general and the India Company. 
They will say, the governor has been doing a meritorious 
action, extorting bribes for our benefit, and you have the im¬ 
pudence^ to think of prosecuting him. Bo that the moment the 
bribe is detected it is instantly tumed'info a merit; and we 
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-^^all prove that this is the case-with Mr. Hastings, whenever 
‘a bribe has been diseovered. 

I am now to inform your lordships, that, when he made 
these great discoveries to the court of directors, he never 
tells them who gave him the ifloney ? upon what occasion he 
received it; by what hands ; or to what purposes he applied it. 

When he can himself give no account of his motives, and 
even declares that lie cannot assign any cause, I am author¬ 
ized and required to find motives for him—corrupt mptivea 
for a corrupt act. There is no'one capital iict of his adminis¬ 
tration that did not strongly imply corruption. Wlien a 
man is known to be free frOm all imputation of taking money, 
and it becomes an e.stablished part of his character, the errors, 
or even crimes, of his administration ought to be, and are in 
general, traced to other sources. You know it is a maxim. 
But once convict a man of bribery in any instance, and once 
by direct evidence, and you are furnished with a rule of irre¬ 
sistible presumption that every other irregular act, by which 
unlawful gain may arise, is done upon the same corrupt 
motive. Semcl malus prcEsumitur semper malus. As for good 
acts caudour, chanty, justice, oblige me not to assign evil 
motives, unless they serve some scandalous purpose, or 
terminate in teo.pq manifest evil end,—so justice, reason, and 
common souse compel me to suppose that wicked acts have 
been done upon motives correspondent to their nature. 
Otherwise I reverse all the principles of judgment which can 
^ide the human mind, and accept even the symptoms, the 
Marks, and criteria of guilt, as presumptions of innocence, 
tojjv^hat confounds good and evil is an enemy to the^ood. 

” His conduct upon these .occasions may he thought irra¬ 
tional. But, thank God, guilt was never a rational thing; it 
distorts all the faculties of the mind, it perverts them, it 
leaves a man no longer in the free use of his reason; it puts 
him into confusion. He has recourse to such miserable and 
absurd expedients for covering his guilt, as all those who are 
used to sit in the seat of judgment know have been the cause 
of detection of half the villanies in the world. To argue that 
these could not be his reasons, because they were not wise, 
sound, and substantial, would be to suppose, what is not true, 
that had mem we:^ always discreet ana able. But I can very 
well from the circumstances discover motives, which may 
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affect a giddy, superficial, shattered, guilty, anxious, restless* 
mind, full of the weak resources of fraud, craft, and intrigue, 
that might induce him to make these discoveries, and to make 
them in the manner he has done. Not rational and well- 
fitted for their purposes, I am very ready to admit. For 
(irod forhid that guilt should ever leave a man the free, undis¬ 
turbed use of ids faculties. For as guilt never rose from a 
true use of our rational faculties, so it is very frequently 
subversive of them. God forbid that prudence, the first of 
all the virtues, as well p,s the supreme director of them all, 
should ever be employed in the service of any of the vices.— 
No ; it tabes the lead, and is never found where justice docs 
not accompany it; and, if ever it is attempted to bring it into 
the service of the.vice.s, it immediately subverts their cause. 
It tends to their discovery, and, I hope and trust, finally to 
their utter ruin and destruction. 

In the first place I am to remark to your lordships, that 
the accounts he has given of one of these sums of money 
are totally false and contradictory. Now there is not a 
stronger presumption, nor can one want more reason, to judge 
a transaction fraudulent, than that the accounts given of it 
are contradictory; and he has given three aijaounts utterly 
irreconcilable with each other. He is ttsked. How came 
you to" take bonds for this money if it was not your own ? 
How came you to vitiate and corrupt the state of the Com¬ 
pany’s records, and to state yourself a lender to the C^pany, 
when in teality you was their debtor ? His answer was, 1' 
really cannot tefl ; 1 have forgot my reasons; the distance 
of time is so great (namely, « time of about tw'o years,' 
or not BO long), I cannot give "an account of the matter; 
perhaps I had this motive; perhaps I had another; (but 
what is the most curious) perhaps I had none at all 
which I can now recollect. You shall hear the account 
which Mr. Hastings himself gives, his own fraudulent 
representation of these corrupt transactions. “ For my mo¬ 
tives for withholding the several receipts from the fcnow- 
ledge of the council or of the court of directors, and for taking 
bonds for part of these sums, and paying others into the 
treasury as deposits on my own account, 1 have generally 
accounted in my letter to the honourable the court of directors 
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'• of the 22d of May, 1782, namely, that I either choose to con¬ 
ceal the first receipts from public curiosity by receiving bonds 
for the amount, or possibly acted without any studied design 
which' my memory, at that distance of time, could verity; 
and that I did not think it worth my care to observe the same 
means with the rest. It will not be expected that I should 
be able to give a more correct explanation of my intentions 
after a lapse of three years, having declared at the time that 
many particulars had escaped my remembrance; neither 
shall I attempt to add more than the clearer affirmation of the 
facts implied in that report of them, and such inferences as 
necessarily or with a strong probability follow them.” 

■ My lords, you see, as to any direct explanation, that he 
fairly gives it up : he fias used artifice and stratagem, which 
he knows will not do; and at lust attenipls to pnypr tlm 
treachery of his conduct by the treachery _of hianafitUQi’y- 
Frequent applications were made to Mr. Hastings upon tliis 
article from the Company—gentle hints, gemitus colwmbm — 
ratlior little amorous couiplaints, that he was not more open 
and communicative; but all these gentle insinuations were 
never able to draw from him any further account till he 
came to England. When he came here, he left not only his 
memory, but aff'his notes and references, behind in India. 
When in India, the Company could get no account of them, 
because he himself was not in England; and when he was in 
Englaird, they could get no account, because his papers were 
' in India, lie then sends over to Mr. Harkins to give that 
accuunt of his affairs which he W'as not able to give him- 
"sclf. Observe, here is a n^ taking money privately, cor¬ 
ruptly, and which was to h6 sanctified by the niture .|j(>plica- 
tion of it, taking false securities to cover it; and who, when 
called upon to tell whom he got the money from, for what 
ends, and on what occasion, neither will tell in India, nor can 
tell in England, but sends for such an account as he has 
thought proper to furnish. 

1 am now to bring before you an account of what I think 
much the most serious part of the ellccts of his system of 
bribery, corruption, and peculation. My lords, I am to state 
to you the astopisWg and almost incredible means he made 
use of to lay all the country under contribution, to bring the 
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whole into such dejection as should put his bribes out .of thp, 
way of discovery. Such another example of ,^flldnesa ..and 
contrivance I believe the world cannot furnish. _ 

1 have already shown amount the mass of his corruptions, 
that he let the whole df the lands to farm to the banyans. 
Next, that he sold the whole Mahomedan government of that 
country to a woman. This was bold,enough, one should 
think; but without entering into the circumstances of the 
revenue change, in 1772, I am. to tell your lordships, that he 
had appointed six provincial councils, each consisting of 
many members, who had the ordinary administration of civil 
justice in that country, and the whole business of the collec¬ 
tion of the revenues. 

These provincial eouncils accounted to the governor- 
general and council, who in the revenue department had tlio 
w'holp m.anagement, control, and regulation of the revenue. 
Mr. Hastings did in several papers to the court of directors 
declare, thiit the establishment of these provincial councils, 
which at first he stated only as experimental, had proved 
useful in the experiment. And on that use, and upon that 
experiment, ho had sent even the plan of an act of parlia¬ 
ment, to have it confirmed with the last and most sacred au¬ 
thority of this country. The court of dirG...L6rs desired, that, 
if ho thought .any other method more proper, he would send 
it to them for their approbation. 

Thus the whole face of the British government, the whole 
of its order and constitution, remained from 1772 to 1781. 
He had got rid, some time before this period, by death, of 
General Claveriug; hy death, of Colonel Monson; and by 
vexaJjjjjB, and persecution, and Vs consequent dereliction of 
authority, he had shaken off Mr. Trancis. The whole couu- 
■cil consisting only of himself and Mr. Wheler, he, having 
the casting vote, was in effect the whole council; and if ever 
there was a time when principle, decency, and decorum ren¬ 
dered it improper for him to do any extraordinary acts with¬ 
out the sanetiou of the court of directors, that was the time. 
Mr. Wheler wa,8 taken off, despair perhaps rendering the 
man, who had been in opposition futilely before, compilable. 
The man is dead. He certainly did pot' oppose him; if he 
had, it would have been in vain. But tnose very circum¬ 
stances, which rendered it atrocious in Mr. Hastings to make 
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.qny change, induced him to make this.—Tie thought that a 
m^m^nt’K tijm p was not to be lost,—that other colleagues might 
come where. Tie might he overpowered bj^ a majority again, 
and not alile to pursue his corrupt plans. Therefore he was 
resolved—your lordships will remark the whole of this most 
daring and systematic plan of bribeiy and peculation,—he 
resolved to put it out of the powey of his council in future 
to check or control lum In any of ms evil practices. 

The first thing ho did was to form an ostensible council at 
Calcutta for the management of the revenues, which was not 
efToctually bound, except it thought fit, to make any reference 
to the supreme council, fie delegated to them— that is, to 
four covenanted servants—those functions which, by act of 
parliament and the Company’s orders, were to be exercised 
by the council general; he delegated to four gentlemen, crea¬ 
tures of his own, his own powers, but he laid them out to 
good interest. It appears odd, that one of the first acts of a 
governor-general, so jealous of his power as he is known to 
be, as soon as he had all the power in his own hands, should 
bo to put all the revenues out of his own control. This upon 
the first view is an extraordinaiy proceeding. His next step 
was, without uprising the court of directors of his intention, 
or without hii^g given an idea of any .such intention to his 
colleagues while alive, either those who.died in India oi those 
who iifterwards returned to Europe in one day, in a moment 
to annihilate the whole authority of the provincial councils, 
and delegate the whole power to these four gentlemen. 
Tliese four gentlemen had for their secretary an agent given 
them .by Mr. Hastings; a name that you will often hear of 
■ —a name at the sound of wtf^|;l^ a ll India tiima y plgj—the 
most wicked, the most atrocious, the boldes^^the*most 
dexterous villain that ever the rank servitude of that country' 
I has produced. My lords, I am speaking with the most as¬ 
sured freedojn, because there never was a friend of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, there never was a foe of Mr. Hastings, there never was 
any human person that ever differed on this occasion, or ex¬ 
pressed any other idea of Gunga G-ovIn Sing , the friend of 
jMr. Hastings, whojn he intrusted with thislmportant post. 
But you shall iie^ from the account given by themselves 
what the counciTthought of their functions, of their efficiency 
for the charge, and in whose hands that efficiency really was. 
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I btg, hope, and trust, that your lordships will learn from 
the persons themselves who w’ere appointed to execute the 
office their opinion of the real ^execution of it, in order tliat 
you may judge of the phin for which he destroyed the whole 
English administration in India. “ The committee must have 
a dewan, or executive officer, call him by what name you 
please. This man in fact has all the revenue paid af the 
presidency at his disposal, and can, if he has any abilities, 
bring all the r pitnrs «nnder contribution. It is little advan¬ 
tage to restrain the committee tliemselves from bribeiy or 
corruption, when their executive officer has the power of 
practising both undetected. 

“ To display the arts employed by a native on such occa¬ 
sions would till a volume, Jle discover.^ the secret resources 
of the zemindars and renters, their enemies and competitors; 
and by the engines of hope and fear, raised upon these foun- 
.datio uji, he can work then i tn big DUTDpse. The committee, 
with the"be.st intentions, best abilities, and steadiest applica¬ 
tion, mnst after all be a tool in the hands of their dewan.” 

Tour lordshi])s see what the' opinion of the council was of 
their own constitution. You see for what it was made. You 
see for jvhat purposes the great revenue-trust was taken from 
the council general, ffom the supreme government. You 
see for wffiat purposes the executive power was dcstro 3 md. 
You have it from one of the gentlemen of this commission, 
at first four in number, and afterwards five, who was the most 
active efficient member of it. You see it was made for the 
purpose of being a tool in the hands of Gunga Govin Sing; 
that integrity, ability, and vigdance could avail nothing; that 
the wnole country might be laid under contribution by this 
nan, and that he could thus practise bribery with impunity. 
Thus, your lordships see, the delegation of aU the authority 
)f the country, above and below, is given by Mr. Hastings to 
his Gunga Govin Sing. The screen, the veil spread Jjefnre 
his transaction, is tom open by the very people themselves 
vho are the tools in it. They confess they can do nothing; 
hey know they arc instruments in the hands of Gunga 
lovin Sing; and Mr. Hastings uses his name and authority 
o make them such in the hands of the basest* the wickedest,, 
he corriiplest, the most audacious and atrocious villain ever ; 
leard of. It is to him all the English authority is sacrificed, 
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and four gentlemen are appointed to be his tools and instru¬ 
ments.—Tools and instruments for what ? They themselves 
state, that, if he has the inclination, he has the power and 
ability, to lay the whole country undter contribution; that he 
enters into the most minute secrets of every individual in it, 
gets into the bottom of their family affairs, and has a power 
totally to subvert and destroy them; and we shall show upon" 
that head that he well fulfilled the purposes for which he 
was appointed. Did Mr. Hastings prejend to say, that he 
destroyed the provincial councils for their corruptness or in¬ 
sufficiency, when he dissolved them? No; he says he has 
no objection to their competency, no charge to make against 
their conduct, but that he has destroyed them for his new 
arrangement. And what is his new arrangement ? Gunga 
Goviu Sing. Forty English gentlemen were removed from 
their offices by that change. Mr. Hastings did it, however, 
very economically: fpr all these gentlemen were instantlvml 
upon pensions, a nd consequently burdened the establishment 
with a new ebarge. Well, but the new council was formed 
and constituted upon a very economical principle also. These 
five gentleme^ you will have it in proof, with the necessary 
expenses of their office, were a charge of £62,000 a yc(ir upon 
the establishment. But for great, eminent, capital services, 
£62,000, though a much larger sum than what was thought 
fit to be allowed for the members of the supreme council 
itself, may be admitted. I will pass it . It shall be granted 
to Mr. Hastings that these pensions, though they created a 
new burden bn the establishment, were all well disposed, 
provided the council did their duty. But yon have heard 
what they say themselves—they are not there put to do any 
duty, they can do no duty; tneir abilities, their integrity 
avail them nothing,—they are tools in the hands of Gunga 
Govin Sing. Mr. Hastings then hats loaded the revenue 
with £62,000 a year, to make Gunga Govin Sing master of 
the kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. What must the 
thing to be moved be, when the machinery, when the necessary 
tools for Gunga Govin Sing, have cost £62,000 a year to the 
Company ? There' it is—^it is not ray representation—not 
the representation of observant strangers, of good and decent 
people, that understand the nature of that service, but the 
opinion of the tools themselves. 
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Now, did Mr. Ilastings .employ GKinga Govin Sing witk-, 
out, a knowledge of his character ? His character was known 
to Mr. Hastings; it was recorded long before, when he was 
turned out of another office.. During my long residence, 
says he, in this country,*this is the first time I heard of the 
character of Gunga Govin Sing being infamous. No in¬ 
formation I have received, though I have heard mmy people 
speak ill of him, ever pointed to any particular act of infamy 
committed by Gunga Govin Sing. I have no intimate 
knowledge of GungS, .Govin. Sing. What I understood of 
his character has been from Europeans as well as natives. 
After—“ He had many enemies at the time he was proposed 
to be employed in the Company’s service, and not one advo¬ 
cate among the natives who hod immediate access to myself. 
I think, therefore, if his'character had been such ns has been 
described, the knowledge of it could hardly have failed to 
have been ascertained to me by the specific facts. I have 
-beard him loaded, as I have many others, with general re¬ 
proaches, but have never heard any one express a doubt of 
his alilities.” Now, if anything in the world should induce 
you to put the whole trust of the revenues of Bengal, both 
above and below, into the hands of a single man, and to 
delegate to him the whole jurisdiction of the country, it must 
be that he cither was, or ^ least was reputed to be, a man of 
integrity. Mr. Hastings does not pretend that he is reputed 
to be a man of integrity. He knew that he was not able to 
contradifit the charge brought against him; and that he had 
• been turned otrt of office by his colleagues, for reasons as¬ 
signed upon record, and appro^d by the directors,—for jnal- 
versatmn in office. He had, mdeed, crept again into the 
_ Calcutta committee; and they were upon the point of turning 
him out for malversation, when Mr. Hastings saved them the 
trouble by turning out the whole committee, consisting of a 
president and five inembers. So that in all times, in all cha¬ 
racters, in all places, he stood as a man of a bad character 
and evil repute, though supposed to be a man of great 
abilities.. 

My lords, permit me for one moment tp drop my represent¬ 
ative character here, and to speak to your Iprdships only as a 
man of some experience in the world, and conversant with the 
affairs of men, and with the characters of men. 
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.1 do.then declare my conviction, and wish it may stand re¬ 
corded to nosteritv. that there never was a had man that had 
ability f^r xKrmne . It is not in ijlie natiite ol' sucli meil*^ 
their minds are so distorted tp selfish purposes, to knavish, 
artificial, and crafty means of accomplishing those selfish 
ends, that, if put to any good service, they are poor, dull, 
helpless. Their natural faculties never have that direction, 
—tney are paralytic on that side;—the muscles, if I may use 
the expression, that ought to move it are all dead. They 
know nothing, but how to pursue selfish'ends by wicked and 
indirect means. No man ever knowingly employed a bad 
man on account of his abilities, but for evil ends. Mr. 
Hastings knew this man to be bad;' all the world know him 
to be bad; and how did he employ him ? In such a manner 
as that he might be controlled by others ? A great deal 
might be said for him, if this had been the ease. There 
might be circumstances in which such a man might be used 
in a subordinate capacity. But who ever thought of putting 
such a man virtually in possession of the whole authority 
both of the commitee and the council general, and of the reve¬ 
nues of the whole country ? 

As soon as we find Guiiga Govin Sing here, we find him 
employed in the way in which ho was meant to be employed; 
that is to say, we find him employed in taking corrupt bribes 
and corrupt presents for Mr. Hastings. Though the com-, 
luittee were tools in his hands, he was a tool in the hands of 
Mr. Hastings; for ho had, as we shall prove, Constant, 
imiform, and close communications with ‘Mr. Hastings. 
And, indeed, we may be saved a good deal of the trouble of 
proof; for Mr. Hastings himself, by acknowledging hiiij to 
be his bribe-broker,, has pretty well authenticated a secret 
correspondence between them. For the next great bribe 
as yet discovered to be taken by Mr. Hastings, about the 
time of his great operation of 1781, was the bribe of £10,000, 
which we charge to have been privately taken from one of 
two persons, but from which is not yet ascertained, but paid 
to him throi^h this flamtioas black a^ent of his iniquit ies, 
Gimga Gox}n..8ing. "The discovery is made by another 
agent of his, called ifr* Larkins, one of his white bribe json- 
fidaiitB, and by him made accountant-general to the supreme 
presidency. For this sum, so clandestinely and corruptly 
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taken, he received a bond to himself, on his own aecannt, afi 
for money lent to the Company. "For, ujion the frecpient, 
|)ressmg, tender solicitations of the court of directors, always 
insinuated to him in a very ^clieate manner, Mr. Hastings 
had viTittcn to Mr. Lahkins to find out, if he could, some of 
his own bribes; and accordingly Mr. Larkins sent over an 
account of various bribes; an account which, even before it 
comes directly in evidence before you, it will be pleasant to 
your lordahi])s to read. In this account, under the head 
Dinageporc, No. 1, I find, “Duplicate copy of the particulars 
of debts, in which the component parts of sundry sums received 
on the account of the Ilonourdblc Cknnpany of Merchants trading 
to the Nnst-Indics were received by Mr. Ilastings, and paid to 
the sub-treasurer f Wo find here, Dinagciwre pesheush, four 
lacks of rupees — cabulcaf, that is, an agreement to pay four 
lacks of rupees, of which three wore received, and one re¬ 
mained in balance at the time this account was made out. 
All that wo can learn from this account, after all our re¬ 
searches, after all the court of directors could do to squeeze 
it out of him, is—that he received from Dinagepore, at twelve 
monthly ])ayments, a sum of about three lacks of rqpeos, 
upon an engageunent to p.iy him four;—that is, he received 
about £30,000 out of £40,000 w’hich was to be paid him; 
and we ore told that- he received this sum through the hands 
ofGunga Qoviu Sing; and that he was exceedingly angry 
with Gunga Govin Sing for having kept back or defrauded 
him of the sum of £10,000 out of the £40,000. To keep back 
from him the fourth part of the whole bribe was very repre¬ 
hensible behaviour in Qunga ^xovin Sing, certainly very un¬ 
worthy of the great and higll trust which Mr. Hastings 
reposed in his integrity. My lords, this letter tells us Mr. 
Hastings was much irritated at Gunga Govin Sing. You wiU 
hereafter see how Mr. Hastings behaves to persons against 
whom he is irritated for their frauds upon him in their joint 
concerns. In the mean time Gunga Govin Sing rests with 
you as a person with whom Mr. Hastings is displeased on 
account oi infidelity, in the honourable trust of bribe-under- 
taker.^d manager.. 

My lords, you are not very much enlightened, I believe, 
by seeing these words Dinagepore peshlSush. We find a 
province, we find a sum of money, we find an agent, and' 
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■WO find- a receiver. The province is Dinagepore, the agent 
is Qunga Oovin Sing, the sum agreed on is £40,000, and the^ 
receiver of a part of that is Mr. Hastings. This is all that 
can be "seen. Who it was that gave this sum of money tp- 
Mr. Hastings in this manner does no way appear,—it is 
murder hy persons unTcnown; and this is the way in which 
Mr. Hastings, after all the reiterated solicitations of parlia¬ 
ment, of the Company, and the public, has left the account 
of this bribe. 

Let us, however, now see what was. the state of transac¬ 
tions at Dinagepore at that period. For if Mr. Hastings, 
in the transactions at that period, did anything for tha't 
country, it must be presumed this money was given for those 
acts; for Mr. Hastings confesses it was a sum of money cor¬ 
ruptly received, but honestly applied. It does not signify 
much, at first view, from whom he received it; it is enough 
to fix upon him that he did receive it. But because the 
consequences of his bribes make the main part of what I 
intend to bring before your lordships, I shall beg to state to 
you, with your indulgence, what 1 have been able to dis¬ 
cover by a very close investigation of the records respecting 
this business of Dinagepore. 

Dinagepore, Eungpore, and Edrackpore make a coun'try, I 
believe, pretty nearly as large as all the northern counties 
of England, Yorkshire included ; it is no mean country, and 
it has a prince of great, ancient, illustrious descent at the 
head of it, called the Eajah of Dinagepore. 

I find that, about the month of July, 1780, the Eajah of 
Dinagepore after a long and bngering illness died, leaving a 
half brother and an adopted son. A litigation respecting the 
succession instantly arose in th&femily ; and this litigation 
was of course referred to, and was finally to be decided by, 
the governor-general in council,—being the ultimate au¬ 
thority to which the decision of all these questions was to 
be’ referred. This cause ctBne before Mr. Hastings, and I 
find that he decided the question in favour of the adopted 
son of the Eajah against his half brother. I find that upon 
that decision a reqt was settled, and a pesheush, or fine, 
paid.—So that is in this 'transaction is fair and 

above-board ; th^ is a dispute settled; there is a fine paid; 
there is a rent reserved to the Company; and the whole is 
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a fair settlement. But I find along with it very extracrrdinary 
ects; for I find Mr. Hastings taking part in favour of the 
minor, agreeably to the principles of others, and contrary to 
his own. I find that he gave the guardianship of this 
adopted son to the brother of the Eannee, as she is called, 
or the widow of the deceased Eajah ; and though the hear¬ 
ing and settliM of this business was Actually a part of the 
duty of his ofmse, yet I find that, when the steward of the 
province of Dinagepore was coming down to represent this 
case to Mr. Hastings, Mr. Hastings, on pretence that it 
would only tend to increase the family dissensions, so fai 
from hearing fully all the parties iA this business, not only 
sent him hack, but ordered him to be actually turned out o; 
his office. If then the_£40,000 be the same with the money 
taken from the Eajah in 1780, to which account it seems tc 
refer (for it was taken in regular payments, beginning July 
1780, and ending at the same period in 1781), it was a sum 
of money corruptly taken by him as a judge in a litigation 
of inheritance between two great parties. So that he re¬ 
ceived the sum of £40,000 for a judgment; which, whethei 
that judgment was right or wrong, true Or false, he corruptly 
received. 

This sum was received, as your lordships will observe, 
through Gunga Govin Sing. He was the broker of the 
agreement; he was the person who was to receive it by 
monthly instalments, and he was to pay it to Mr. Hastings 
—His son was in the office of rcgister-gdheral of the whole 
country, who had in his custody all the papers, documents 
and everything which could "t^nd to settle a litigation amonj 
the parties. 

If Mr. Hastings took this bribe from the Eajah of Dinage¬ 
pore, he took a bribe from an infant of five years old througl 
the hands of the register. That is, the judge receives t 
bribe though the hands of the keeper of the genealqgiei 
of the family, the records, and other documents, which musl 
have had the principal share in settling the question. 

This history of this Dinagepore pesteush is the public one 
received by the Company, and whichSs entered upon the 
record—hut not the private, and probabljithe true, history ol 
this corrupt transaction. 

Very soon after this decision, very soon after this peshcusl 
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was given, wc find all tlie officers of the young Bajah, who was 
su 2 )posed to have given it, turned out of their employment by 
Gunga Goviu Sing, by the very man who received the jyjslta 
foP Mr. Hastings. "We find therp all turned out of their 
employments: we find them all accused, without any appear- 
anca or trace in the records of any proof of emb^j^An^t, of 
neglect in the education of the minor Eajah^ oricnomsman- 
ageinont of his afl'airs, or the allotment of an unsuitable allow¬ 
ance. And accordingly to prevent the relations of his adopted 
mother—to prevent those who might be supposed to have an 
immediate interest in the family—from abusing the trust of 
his education, and the trust of the management of his fortune, 
Gunga Govin Bing—(for I trust- your lordships would not 
sulfur me, if 1 had a mind, to quote that tool of a thing the 
committee of revenue, bought at £62,000 a year, you would 
not Bufl'er mo to name it, especially when you know all the 
secret agency of bribes in the hand of Gunga Govin Sing)— 
this Gunga Govin Sing produces soon after another charac¬ 
ter, to whom he consigns the custody of the whole family and 
the whole province. 

I will do Mr. Hastings the justice to say, that, if he had 
known there was another man more accomjdishod in all ini¬ 
quity than Gunga Govin Sing, he would not have given'.'him 
the first 2 )laco in his confidence. But there is another next 
to him in the country, whom you are to hear of by and by, called 
Dcbi Sing. This person, in the universal opinion of all Ben'- 
gal, T^Tatlked next*to Gunga Goviu Sing ; and, what is very 
curious, they have been recorded by Mr. Hastings as rivals in 
the same virtues. 

Arcades ambo, 

Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 

But Mr. Hastings has the happiest modes in the world; these 
rivals were reconciled on this occasion, and Gunga Govin 
Sing appoints Debi Sing, superseding all the other officers for 
no* reason whatevershpon record. And because like cham¬ 
pions they ought t^||D in pairs, there is an English gentle¬ 
man, one Mr. whom you will hear of presently, ap¬ 

pointed along yiffflMMm.’ Absolute strangers to the Bajah’s 
family, the fi2:rt.'|^4hey do is—to cut off 1000 out of 1600 
a month froir||»i allowance. They state (though there was 
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a great number of dependants to maintain) that 600, would 
be enough to maintain him. Tliere appears, in the jircount 
of these proceedings to be such a flutter about the care of the 
Rajah, arid the management of liis household ; in short, that 
there never was such a* tender guardianship as, always with 
the knowledge of Mr. Hastings, is exercised over this poor 
Rajah, who had just given, if he did give, £40,000 for his oum 
inheritance, if it was his due,— for the inlieritancc of others, 
if it was not his due. One would think he was entitled to 
some mercy; but probably, because the money could not 
otherwise be supplied, bis establishment was cut down by 
Debi Sing and Mr? Goodlad a thousand a mouth, which is 
just twelve thousand a year. 

When Mr. Hastings had appointed those persona to the 
guardianship, who had an interest in the management of the 
Rajah’s education and fortune, one should have thought, be- 
•fore they were turned out, he would at least have examined 
whether such a step was proper or not. No; they were 
turned out without any such examination ; and when I come 
to inquire into the proceedings of Gunga Govin Sing’s com¬ 
mittee,'! do not find that the new guardians have brought 
to account one single shilling tliey received, appointed as they 
were J)y that council.newly made to superintend all the aflairs 
of thB Rajah. 

There is not one word to be found of an account: Debi 
Sing’s honour, fidelity, and disinterestedness, and that of Mr. 
Goodlad^ is sufilcient; and that is the way in which the 
management and superintendence of one of the greatest houses 
in that country is given to the guardianship of strangers. 
And how is it managed? Welind Debi Sing m possession of 
the Rajah’s family, in possession of his affairs, in the man¬ 
agement of his whole zemiudary; and in the course of the 
next year he is to give him in farm the whole of the reve¬ 
nues of these three provinces. Now whether the pesheush 
was received for the nomination of the Rajah, as a bribe’in 
judgment, or whether Mr. Hastings got it from Debi Sing, as 
a bribe in office, for appointing him to the guardianship'of a 
family that did not belong to him, and for the dominion of 
three great and once wealthy provipces—which is best or 
worst I shall not pretend to determine. Mou find the Rajah 
in his possession. You find his education, his household In 
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his possession. The public revenues are in his possession; 
they ara given over to him. 

If we look at tho records, the letting of these provinces 
appears to have been carried on by the new committee of 
revenue, as tho course and order of business reejuired it should. 
But by tho investigation into Mr. Hastings’s monoj^ trans¬ 
actions, the insufficiency and fallacy of these records is mani¬ 
fest beyond a doubt. From this investigatiou it is discovered, 
that it was in reality a bargain secretly struck between the 
Govcnior-Qencral and Hebi Sing; and- that the committee 
were ouly employed in the mere official forms. From the 
time tliat Mr. Hastings new modelled the revenue system, 
nothing is seen in its true shape. We now know, in spite 
of the fallacy of these records, who the true granter was ; it 
will not bo amiss to go a little further in suppl} ing their de¬ 
fects, and to inquire a little concerning the grantee. This 
makes it necessary for me to inform your lordships who Debi' 
Sing is. 

\_Mr. Burheread the committee’s recommendation ofBehi Sing 
to the Oovrrnor-General and council: hut the copy of the 
paper alluded to is wanting.'] 

* # » * # # # # #„■ 

Here is a choice; here is Hebi Sing presented for his know¬ 
ledge in business, his trust and fidelity; and that he is a 
person against whom no objection can be made. • This is 
presented to Mr. Hastings, by him recorded in the council 
books, and by him transmitted to the court of directors. 
Mr. Hasiings has since recorded, that he knew this Debi 
Sing (though he here publicly authorizes the nomination of 
him to all that great body of trusts), that he knew him to be ' 
a man completely capable of tho most atrocious iniquities 
that were ever charged upon man. Debi Sing is appointed 
to all those great trusts through the means of Gunga Govin 
Sing, from whom he (Mr. Hastings) had received £30,000as 
a part of a bribe. ' 

Now though it is a large field, though it is a thing that, I 
must confess, I feet a reluctance almost in venturing to un¬ 
dertake, exhaus^ as I am, yet such is the magnitude of the 
affair, such the evil consequences that followed from a sys- 
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tern of bribery, such tbe horrible conBequences of supersediog 
all the persons in office in the country, to give it into the 
hands of Debi Sing, that though it is the public opinion, and 
though no man that has ever Jheard the name of Dohi Sing 
does not know, that hb was only^second to Gunga Govin 
Sing, yet it is not to my purpose, unless I prove that Mr. 
Hastings knew his character at the very time he accepts him 
as a person against whom no exception could be made. 

It is necessary to inform your lordships who this Dcbi Sing 
was, to whom those ‘great trusts were committed, and those 
great provinces given. 

It may be thought, and not unnaturally, that in tliis sort 
of corrupt and venal appointment to high trust and office, Mr. 
Hastings has no .other consideration than the money he re¬ 
ceived. But whoever thinks so will be deceived. Mr. Hast¬ 
ings was very far from indifferent to the character of tho 
persons he dealt with. On the contrary, he made a most 
careful selection; he had a very scrupulous regard to the 
aptitude of the men for the purposes for which he employed 
them; and was much guided by his experience of their con¬ 
duct in those offices which had been sold to them upon for¬ 
mer occasions. , 

Except Gunga Gtevin Sing (whom, as justice retjuired, 
Mr, Hastings distinguished by the highest marks of his con¬ 
fidence), there was not a man in Bengal, perhaps not upon 
earth, a match for this Debi Sing. He was not an unknown 
subject f not one rashly taken up as an experiment. He 
was a tried man ; and if there had been one more desperately 
and abandonedly corrupt, raijre wildly and flagitiously op¬ 
pressive, to he found unemployed in India, large as his offers 
were, Mr. Hastings vrould not have taken this money from 
Debi Sing. 

Debi Sing was one of those who in the early stages of 
the English power in Bengal attaAed himself to those na¬ 
tives who then stood high in office. He courted Mahoiiled 
Heza IChau, a Mussulman of the highest rank, of the tribe of 
Koreish, whom I have already mentioned, then at the head 
of the revenue, and now at the head of the criminal justice 
of Bengal, with all the supple assiduity’of which those who 
possess no valuable art or useful talent ate commonly com¬ 
plete masters. Possessing large funds acquired by his ap- 
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pi'£nticesliip mul novitiate in the lowest frauds, he was en¬ 
abled to lend to this tbeu powerful man, in the several emer¬ 
gencies of his variable fortune, very large sums of money. 
This gicat man had been brought dowm by Mr. Hastings, 
under the orders of the court of directors, upon a cruel charge 
to Calcutta. He was accused of many crimes, and acquitted 
£220,000 in debt. That is to say, as soon as he was a great 
debtor he ceased to be a great criminal. 

Debi Sing obtained by his services no slight influence over 
Maliomed Heza Klian, a person of a character very diflerent 
from his. 

FroKi that connection he was appointed to the farm of the 
revenue, and inclusively of the government of Purnea. a pro¬ 
vince of very great extent, and then in a state of no incon- 
sidcrable opulence. In this oflRce he fexerted his talents with 
so much vigour and industry, that in a very short time the 
province was half depopulated, and totally ruined. 

The farm, on the expiration of his lease, was taken by a 
sot of adventurers in this kind of traffic from Calcutta. But 
when the new undertakers came to survey the object of their 
future opertdipns and future profits, they were so shocked 
at the hideou s and sqp'^ij scenes of misery and desolation 
that glareiTupon them in every quarter: that they instantly 
fled out of the country, and thought themselves but too happy 
to be permitted, on the payment of a penalty of £12,000, to 
be jaileaaed from their engagements. 

To give in a few words as clear an idea as I am' able to 
give of the immense volume which might be composed of 
the vexations, violence, and rapine of that tyrannical admin¬ 
istration, the territorial revenue of Purnea, which had been 
let to Debi Sing at the rate of £160,000 sterling a year, 
was witJi diffieul^. leased for a yearly sum under £90,000; 
and with all rigo CT of oTa Aihn produced in effect little more 
than £60,00^ialling grlntty below one half of its original 
estimate.—So entirely did the administration of Debi Sing 
exhaust all the resources of the province ; so totally did his 
baleful influence blast the very hope and spring of ^ future 
revenue. 

The administration of DeW Sing was too notoriously de¬ 
structive not to cause a general clamour. It was impossible 
that it should be passed over without animadversion. Accord- 
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inglf, in the month of September, 1772, Mr. Hastings, then 
at the head of the committee of circuit, removed him for mal¬ 
administration ; and he has since publicly declared on record, 
that he knew him to he capable of all the most horrid and 
atrocious crimes that cad be imputed to man. 

This brand, however, was only a mark for Mr. Hastings to 
find him out hereafter in the crowd; to identify him for his 
own;' and to call him forth into action when his virtues 
shoiild be auflficiently matured for the services in which he 
afterwards employed hipi through his instruments, Mr. An¬ 
derson and Gunga Govin Sing. Jn the mean time he left 
Dehi Sing to the direction of his own good genius. 

Debi Sing was stigjaatiJi^ in the Company’s records, his 
reputation was gone, but niS funds were safe. In the arrango- 
•ment made by Mr. Hastings in the year 1773, by which pro¬ 
vincial councils were formed, Debi Sing became deputy 
steward, or secredary (soon in effect and influence principal 
steward), to the provincial council of Moorshedabad, the 
seat of the old government, and the first province of the 
kingdom; and to his charge were committed various exten¬ 
sive and populous provinces, yielding an annual revenue of 
120 lacks of rupees, or, £1,500,000. This division of pro¬ 
vincial council includ^ Hungpore, Edrackpore, and others, 
where*hc obtained simh a knowledge of their resources as 
subsequently to get possession of them. 

Debi Sing found this administration composed mostly of 
young mdn dissipated and fond of pleasure, as is usual at 
chat time of life ;*but desirous of reconciling those pleasures 
which usually consume wealth, #vith the means of making a 
great and speedy fortune; at ‘once eager eandidates for 
jpulcnce, and perfect novices in all the roads that lead to it. 
Debi Sing commiserated their youth and inexperience, and 
iook upon him to be their guide. 

There is a revenue in tcit country raised W a tax more 
productive than laudable. It is an imposition on public 
prostitutes, a duty upon the societies of dancing girls; those 
-icminaries from which Mr. Hastings has selected an admin¬ 
istrator of justice and governor of kingdoms. Debi Sing 
thought it expedient to farm this tax; 'not jnly because he 
icglected no sort of gain, hut because he regarded it as no 
mntemptible means of power and influence. Accordingly, 

VOL. vn. » 
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in plain terms, ho opened a legal hroiliel, out of which he 
carefully reserved (you may he sure) the very flower of his 
collection for the entertainment of his young superiors; 
ladies’Tecommcnded not only Jby personal merit, but, accord¬ 
ing to the eastern custom, by swfeet and enticing names 
which he had given them. For, if they were to be trans¬ 
lated, they woifld sound—Riches of my Life; Wealth of my 
Soul; Treasure of Perfection; Diamond of Splendour; Pearl 
of Price; Ruby of Pure Blood, and other metaphorical de- 
scriptious, that, calling up dissonant passions to enhance the 
value of the general harmony, heightened the attractions of 
love with the allurements of avarice. A moving seraglio of 
these ladies always attended his progress, and were always 
brought to the splendid and multiplied entertainments with 
which he re galed- his council. In these festivities, whilst his 
guests were engaged with the seductions of beauty, the in¬ 
toxications of the most delicious wines of France, and the 
voluptuous vapour of perfumed India smoke, uniting the 
vivid satisfactions of Europe with the torpid blandishments 
of Asia, the great magician himself, chaste in the midst of 
dissoluteness, sober in the centre of debauch, vigilant in the 
lap of negligence and oblivion, attended with an eagle’s eye 
the momimt for thrusting in business. |ind at such times was 
able tcTcarry"without difficulty points of shameful eno’rpiity, 
which at other hours he would not so much as have dared to 
mention to his employers, young men rather careless and 
inexperienced than intentionally corrupt. Not satisfied with 
being pander to their pleasures, he anticipated, and was pur¬ 
veyor to, their wants, and suj^lied them with a constant com¬ 
mand of money; and by these means he reigned with an un¬ 
controlled dominion over the province and over its governors.^ 
For you are to understand tliat in many things we are 
very much misinformed with regard to the true seat of power 
in India. Whilst we trere proudly calling India a British 
government, it was in substance a government of the lowest, 
basest, and most flagitious of the native rabble; to whom 
the far greater part of the English, who figured in employ¬ 
ment and station, had from their earliest youth been slaves 
and instrument^. Banyans had anticipated the period of 
their pbver in premature advances of money, and have ever 
after obtained the entire dominion over their nominal masters. 
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By these various ways and means Dehi Sing contrived to' 
add joh to job, employment to employment, and to hold, be¬ 
sides the farms of two very considerable districts, various 
trusts in the revenue; sometimes openly appearing, some¬ 
times hid two or thretf deep in false names; emerging into 
light, or shrouding himself in darkness, as successful or de¬ 
feated crimes rendered him bold or cautious. Every one of 
these trusts W'as marked with its own fraud; and for one of 
those frauds committed by him in another name, by which he 
became deeply in balance to the revenue, he was publicly 
whipped by proxy. 

All this while Mr. Hastings kept his eye upon him, and 
attended to his progress. But, as he rose in Mr. Hastings’s 
opinion, he fell ip that of his immediate employers. By de¬ 
grees, as reason prevailed, and the fumes of pleasure evapor¬ 
ated, the provincial council emerged from their first depend¬ 
ence ; and, finding nothing but infamy attending the councils 
and services of such a man, resolved to dismiss him. In Ibis 
strait, and crisis of his power, the artist turned himself into 
all shapes. He offered great sums individually; be offered 
them collectively; and at last put a carte blanche on the 
table—All to no purpose! What, are you stones?—Have 
I not-mcn to deal wdeh ?—Will flesh and blood refuse me ? 

"\VTien Debi 8mg found that the council had entirely 
escaped, and were proof against his offers, he left them with 
a sullen and menacing silence. He applied where he had 
good intelligence that these offers would be well received; 
and that he should at once be revenged of the council, and 
obtain all the ends which tljrough them he had sought in 
vain. 

Without hesitation or scruple Mr. Hastings sold a set of 
innocent officers; sold his fcilow-scrvants of the Company, 
entitled by every duty to his protection; sold English sub¬ 
jects, recommended by every tie of national sympathy; sold 
the honour of the British government itself; without change, 
without complaint, without allegation of crime in conduct, or 
of insufficiency in talents; he sold them to the most know n 
and abandoned character which the rank servitude of that 
clime produces. Eor him, he entirely’ broke and quashed 
the council of Moorshedabad, which had’ been the settled 
government for twelve years (a long period in the change- 
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fulhistory of India), at a time too when it had acquired a 
great degree of consistency, an official experience, a know¬ 
ledge and habit of business, and was making full amends for 
early errors. 

For now Mr. Hastings, having bbried Colonel Monson 
and General Clavering, and having shaken oft’ Mr. Francis, 
who retired half dead from office, began at length to respire ; 
he found elbow-room once more to display his genuine nature 
and disposition, and to make amends in a riot and debauch 
of peculation for the forced abstinence •to which he was re¬ 
duced during the usurped dominion of honour and integrity. 

It was not enough tiiat the English were thus sacrificed 
to the revenge of J)cbi Sing. It was necessary to deliver 
over the natives to his avarice. By the intervention of bribe 
brokerage he united the two great rivals in iniquity, who be¬ 
fore, from an emulation of crimes, wore enemies to each 
other, Gunga Govin Sing and Hebi Sing. He negotiated 
the bribe and the farm of the latter through the former ; and 
Debi Sing was invested in farm for two years with the three 
provinces of Dinagepore, Edrackpore, and Eungpore; ter¬ 
ritories making together a tract of land superior in dimen¬ 
sions to the northern counties of England, Torksliire in¬ 
cluded. 

To prevent anything which might pro^c an obstacle on .the 
full swing of his genius, he removed all the restraints which 
haddiceu framed to give an ostensible credit, to give some 
show of official order, to the plans of revenue administration 
framed from time to time in Bengal. An officer, called a 
dewan, had been established iw the provinces, expressly as a 
check on the person who 'should act as farmer-general. 
This office he conferred along with that of farmer-general on 
Debi Sing, in order that Debi might become an effectual 
check upon Sing; and thus these provinces, without inspec¬ 
tion, without control, without law, and without magistrates, 
were delivered over by Mr, Hastings, bound hand and foot, 
to the discretion of the man whom he had before recorded as 
the destroyer of Pumea, and capable of every the most atro¬ 
cious wickedness that could be imputed to man. 

Fatally for tJieit.HatiVes of India, every wild project and 
every corrupt s^e of Mr. Hastings, and those whose example 
he followed, is covered with a pretended increase of revenue 
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to the Company. Mr. Ilastings would not pocket his bribe 
of £40,000 for himself, without letting the Company in as a 
sharer and accomplice. For the province of Bungpore, the 
object to which I mean in this instance to confiife your 
attention, £7000 a yeat was added. But lest this avowed 
increase of rent should seem to lead to oppression, great and 
rehgious care was taken in the covenant, so stipulated with 
Debi Sing, that this increase should not arise from any addi¬ 
tional assessment whatsoever on the country, but solely from 
improvemeuts in thG c,ultivation, and the encouragement to 
be given to the hmdholder and husbandman. But as Mr. 
Hastings’s bribe of a far greater sum was not guarded by 
any such provision, it was left to the discretion of the donor 
in what manner lie was to indemnify himself for it. 

Debi Sing fixed the Seat of his authority at Dinagepore, 
where, as soon as he arrived, he did not lose a moment in 
doing his duty. If Mr. Hastings can forget his covenant, 
you may easily believe that Debi Sing had not a more correct 
memory; and, accordingly, as soon as he came into the pro¬ 
vince no instantly broke every covenant which he had 
(intered into, as a restraint on his avarice, rapacity, and ty¬ 
ranny,- w'hicii, from the highest of the nobility and gentry to 
the kwest husbandman, were afterwards exercised, with a 
stern and unrelenting impartiality, upon the whole people. 
For notwithstanding the province before Debi Sing’s lease 
was, from various causes, in a state of declension, and in 
balance foe the revenue of the preceding year, at his very 
first entrance ihto office he forced from the zemindars or 
landed geiitr}^ an enormous increase of their tribute. They 
refused compliance. On this ’refusal he threw the whole 
, body of zemindars into prison; and thus in bonds and fetters 
compelled them to sign theirown ruin by an increase of rent 
which they knew they could never realize. 

Having thus gotten them under, he added exaction to ex¬ 
action, so that every day announced softie new and varied 
demand; until exhausted by these oppressions they were 
brought to the extremity to which he meant to drive them, 
the sale of their lands. 

The lands held by the zemindars of thjt tountry are of 
many descriptions. The first and most general arc those 
that pay revenue. The others are of the nature of demesne 
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lands, ■whicli are free and pay no rent to government. The 
lalter are for the immediate support of the zemindars and 
their families, as from the former they derive their influence, 
authority, and the means of upholding their dignity. The 
lands of the former description were immediately attached, 
sequestered, and sold for the most trifling consideration. The 
rent-free lands, the best and richest lands of the whole pro¬ 
vince, were sold—sold for—^what do your lordships’ think ? 
—They were sold for less than one year’s purchase,—at less 
than one year’s purchase, at the most underrated value; so 
that the fee-simple of an English acre of rent-free land sold 
at the rate of seven or eight shillings. Such a sale on such 
terms strongly indicated the purchaser. And how did it 
turn out in fact ? The purchaser was the very agent and in¬ 
strument of Mr. Hastings, Debi Sing himself. He made 
the exaction; he forced the sale ; he reduced the rate; and 
he became the purchaser at less than one year’s purchase, 
and paid wnth the very money which he had extorted from 
the miserable vendors. 

When he had thus sold and separated those lands, he 
united the whole body of them, amounting to about £7000 
sterling a year (but according to the rate of money and living 
in that country equivalent to a rental in England of £3.0,000 
a year) ; and then having raised in the how letting, as on the 
sale he had fraudulently reduced, those lands, he reserved 
them as an estate for himself, or to whomsoever resembling 
himself Mr. Hastings should order them to be disposed. 

The lands thus sold for next to nothing, left of course the 
late landholder still in debt. _ *Thc failure of fund, the rigor¬ 
ous exaction of debt, and the multiplication of new arbitrary 
taxes, next carried off the goods. There is a circumstance 
attending this business, which will call for your lordships’ 
pity. Most of the landholders or zemindars in that country 
happened at that time to be women. The sex there is in a 
state certainly resembling imprisonment, but guarded as a 
sacred treasure with all possible attention and respect. None 
of the coarse male hands of the law can reach them; but 
they have a custom, very cautiously used in all good govern¬ 
ments there of employing fem,ale bailiffs, or sergeants, in the 
execution of the law, where that sex is concerned. Gluards, 
thereibre; surrounded the houses; and then female sergeants 
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and bailiffs entered into the habitations of these .fcmaile 
zemindars, and held their goods and persons in execution, 
nothing being left but what was daily threatened, their life 
and honour. The landholders, even women of emincHt rank 
and condition, for such* the greatest part of the zemindars 
then were, fled from the ancient seats of their ancestors, and 
left their miserable followers and servants, who in that coun¬ 
try are infinitely numerous, without protection and without 
bread. The monthly instalment of Mr. Hastings’s bribe 
was become due, and Ijis rapacity must be fed from the vitals 
of the people. 

The zemindars, before their ow'n flight, had the mortifica¬ 
tion to see all the lands assigned to charitable and to religi¬ 
ous uses, the humaue and pious fotiudations of themselves 
and their ancestors ma'de to support infirmity and decrepi¬ 
tude', to give feet to the lame and eyes to the blind, and to 
effect which they had deprived themselves of many of the 
enjoyments of life, cruelly sequestered and sold at the same 
market of violence and fraud, where their demesne posses¬ 
sions and their goods had been before made away with. 
Even the lands and funds set aside for their funeral ceremo¬ 
nies, in w'liich they hoped to find an end to their miseries, 
and;Some indemnity of imagination for all the substantial 
sufEeriiigs of their lives,—even the very feeble consolations of 
death were by the same rigid hand of tyranny, a tyranny 
more consuming than the funeral pile, more greedy than the 
grave, aiid more inexorable than death itself, seized and taken 
to make good* the honour of corruption, and the faith of 
bribery pledged to Mr. Hastiags or his instruments. 

Thus it fared with the better and middling orders of the 
people. "Were the lower, the more industrious, spared?— 
Alas! as their situation was far more helpless, their oppres¬ 
sion was infinitely more sore and grievous,—the exactions 
yet more excessive, the demand yet more vexatious, more 
capricious, more arbitrary. To afford your lordships some 
idea of the condition of tho.se who were served up to satisfy 
Mr. Hastings’s hunger and thirst for bribes, I shall read it 
to you in the very words of the representative tyrant himself, 
Jlajah Debi Sing. Debi Sing, whew he was charged with 
a fraudulent sale of the ornaments of gold and silver of 
women, who, according to the modes of that country, had 
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starve.d tbemselves to decorate their unhappy persona, argued 
on the improbability of this part of the charge, in these very 
words : 

“ It is notorious,” says he, “ that poverty generally pre¬ 
vails amongst the husbandmen of Eungpore, more perhaps 
than in any other parts of the country. They are seldom 
possessed of any property except at the time they reap their 
harvest; and at others barely procure their subsistence. 
And this is the cause that such numbers of them were swept 
away by the famine. Their effects are'ouly a little earthen¬ 
ware, and their houses only a handful of straw ; the sale of 
a thowsand of which would not perhaps produce twenty 
shillings.” 

These were the opulent people from whose superfluities 
Mr. Hastings was to obtain agift of'£40,000 over and above 
a large increase of rent, over and above the exactions by 
which the farmer must reimburse himself for the advance 
of the money, by which he must obtain the natural profit 
of the farm, as well as supply the peculium of his own 
avarice. 

Therefore your lordships will not be surprised at the con¬ 
sequences. AH this unhappy race of little farmers and till¬ 
ers of the soil were driven like a herd of cattle by his ex¬ 
tortioners, and compelled by imprisonitmnts, by fetters,,and 
by cruel whippings, to eng-age for more than the whole of 
their substance or possible acquisition. 

Over and above this there was no mode of extortion which 
the inventive imagination of rapacity could contrive that 
was not contrived and w'as not;, put in practice. On its own 
day your lordships will hear ’with astonishment, detestation, 
and horror, the detail of these tyrannous inventions; and it 
will appear, that the aggregate of these snperadded demands 
amounted to as great a sum as the whole of the compulsory 
rent on which they wore piled. 

The country being in many parts left wholly waste, and 
in all parts considerably depopulated by the first rigours, the 
full rate of the district was exacted from the miserable sur¬ 
vivors. Their burdens were increased as their fellow-labour¬ 
ers, to whose joint ‘efforts they were to owe the means of ■> 
payment, diminisiied. Driven to make payments, beyond 
all possible calculation, previous to receipts and above their 
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means, in a very short time they fell into the hands of 
usurers. 

The usurers, who under such a government held their own 
funds by a precarious tenure, and were to lend tij those 
whose substance was still more precarious (to the natural 
hardness and austerity of that race of men), had additional 
motives to extortion, and made their terms accordingly. 
And what were the terms these poor people were obliged to 
consent to, to answer the bribes and pesheush paid to Mr. 
Hastings? five, ten, .twenty, forty per cent.? No! at an 
interest of six hundred per cent.* per annum, payable by the 
day! A tiller of land to pay six hundred per cent, to dis¬ 
charge the demands of government! What exhaustless fund 
of 0 ])ulence could supply this destructive resource of wretch¬ 
edness and misery ? Accordingly, tlie husbandman ground 
to powder between the usurer below and the oppressor above, 
the whole crop of the country was forced at once to market; 
and the market glutted, overcharged, and suffocated, thp 
price of grain fell to the fifth part of its usual value. The 
crop was then gone, but the debt remained. ‘ An universal 
treasury-e.vlent, and process of execution, followed on the 
cattle and stock, and was enforced, with more or less rigour, 
in e^ery quarter.' We have it in evidence, that in those 
sales five cow.s werc'sold for not more than seven or eight 
shillings. All other things were depreciated in the same 
proportion. The sale of the instruments of husbandry suc¬ 
ceeded to that of the corn and stock. Instances there are, 
where, all other things failing, the farmers were dragged 
from the court to their houacs,'in order to see them first plun¬ 
dered, and then burnt down before their faces. It was not 
a rigorous collection of revenue, it was a savage war mado 
upon the country. 

The peasants were left little else than their families and 
their bodies. The families were disposed of. It is a known 
observation, that those who have the fewest of all other world-. 
■V enjoyments are the most tenderly attached to their chil- 
and wives. The most tender of parents sold their chil- 
drelj;'.at maAet. The most fondly jealous of husbands sold 
their \wlve8. The tyranny of Mr. Hakings extinguish 
every sentiment of father, son, brother, and^husband ! 

I come now to the last stage of their miseries ; everything 
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visible and vendible was seized and sold. Nothing but the 
bodies remained. 

It is the nature of tyranny and rapacity never to learn 
moderation from the ill success of first oppressions; on the 
contrary, all oppressors, all men thinking highly of the 
methods dictated by their nature, attribute the frustration of 
their desires to the want of sufhcicnt rigour. Then they re¬ 
double the efforts of their impotent cruelty; which producing, 
as they must ever produce, new disappointments, they grow 
irritated against the objects of their rapacity; and then rage, 
fury, and malice (implacable because unprovoked) recruiting 
and reinforcing their avarice, their vices arc no longer human. 
Prom cruel men they are transformed into savage beasts, 
Iwith no other vestiges of reason left but what serves to furn¬ 
ish the inventions and refinements of ferocious subtlety for 
^urpos(!s, of w'hich beasts are incapable, and at which fiends 
>vould blush. 

, Debi Sing and his instruments suspected, and in a few 
cases they suspected justly, that the country people had pur¬ 
loined from their own estates, and had hidden in secret 
places in the circumjacent deserts, some small reserve of their 
own grain to maintain thomselves during the unproductive 
months of the year, and to leave some hope for a future sea¬ 
son. But the under-tyrants knew that tlie demands of Mr. 
Hastings would admit no plea for delay, much less for sub¬ 
traction of his bribe, and tliat he would not abate a shilling 
of it to the wants of the whole human race. These hoards, 
real or supposed, not being discovered by menaces and im¬ 
prisonment, they fell upon tlje last resource, the naked bodies 
of the people. And here, my lords, began such a scene of 
cruelties and tortures as I believe no history has ever pre¬ 
sented to the indignation of the world; such as I am sure 
in the most barbarous ages no politic tyranny, no fanatic 
persecution, has ever yet exceeded. Mr. Paterson, the com¬ 
missioner appointed to inguire into the state of the country, 
makes his own apology and mine for opening this scene of 
horrors to you in the following words : “ That the punish¬ 
ments inflicted upoji the ryotts both of Bungpore and Din- 
agepore for non,-payiitent were in many instances of such 
a nature, that I would rather wish to draw a veil over them, 
than shock your feelings by the detail; but that, however 
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disagreeable the task may be to myself, it is absolutolynecefi- 
sary for the sake of justice, humanity, and the honour of 
government, that they should be exposed, to be prevented in 
future.” 

My lords, they began' by winding cords round the fingers 
of the unhappy freeholders of those provinces, until they 
clung to and were almost incorporated with one another; 
and then thw hammered wedges of iron between them, until, 
regardless of the cries of the suflfeKTS, they had bruised to 
pieces and for ever cfippled those poor, honest, innocent, la¬ 
borious hands, which had never been raised to their mouths 
but with a penurious and scanty proportion of the fruits of 
their own soil; but those fruits (denied to the wants of their 
own children) have for more than fifteen years past furnished 
the investment for our trade with China, and been sent an¬ 
nually out, and without recompense, to purchase for us that 
delicate meal with which your lordships, and all this audi¬ 
tory, and iill this country have begun every day for these 
fifteen jumrs at their expense. To these beneficent hands, 
that labour for our benefit, the return of the British govem- 
nient has been cords, and hammers, and wedges. But there 
is a place ivhere these crippled and disabled hands will act 
witli jinsistless power. What is it that they will not pull 
down, w'hen they are lifted to heaven against their oppress¬ 
ors ? Then, what can withstand such hands ? Can the 
power that crushed and destroyed them ? Powerful in 
prayer, let us at least deprecate, and thus endeavour to secure 
ourselves from, the vengeance which these mashed and dis¬ 
abled hands may pull down «pon us. My lords, it is an 
awful consideration. Let us think of it. 

But to pursue this melancholy but necessary detail. I am 
next to open to your lordshins, what I am hereafter to prove, 
that the most substantial ana leading yeomen, the responsible 
farmers, the parochial magistrates, and chiefs of villages, 
were tied two and two by the legs together; and their tor¬ 
mentors, throwing them with their beads downwards over 
a bar, beat them on the soles of the feet with ratans, until 
the nails fell from the toes; and then attacking them at 
their heads, as they hung downward, as before-at their feet, 
they beat them with sticks and other instAiments of blind 
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fiiry, until the blood gushed out at their eyes, mouths, and 
noses. 

Not thinking that the ordinary whips and cudgels, even 
so administered, were sufficient, to others (and often also to 
the same, who had suffered as I hate stated) th^ applied, 
instead of ratan and bamboo, whips made of the branches of 
the bale tree—a tree full of sharp and strong thorns, which 
tear the skin and lacerate the flesh fax worse than ordinary 
scourges. 

Por others, exploring with a searching and inquisitive 
malice, stimulated by an insatiate rapacity, all the devious 
paths of nature for whatever is most unfriendly to man, they 
made rods of a plant highly caustic and poisonous, called 
hechettea, every wound of which festers and gangrenes, adds 
double and treble to the present torture, leaves a crust of 
leprous sores upon the body, and often ends in the destruc¬ 
tion of life itself. 

At night, these poor innocent sufferers, these martyrs of 
avarice and extortion, were brought into dungeons; and in 
the season when nature takes refuge in insensibility from 
all the miseries and cares wliich wait on life, they were 
three times scourged, and made to reckon the watches of 
the uiglit by periods and intervals of torment. They were 
then led out in the severe depth of winter, which there at 
certain seasons would he severe to any, to the Indians is 
most severe and almost intolerable,—they were led out be¬ 
fore break of day, and, stiff and sore as they were With the 
bruises and wounds of the night, were plunged into water; 
and whilst tlieir jaws clung together with the cold, and their 
bodies wore rtmdered infinitely more sensible, the blows and 
stripes were renewed upon their backs; and then, deUvering i 
them over to soldiers, they were sent into their farms and 
viUages to discover where a few handfuls of grain might 
be found concealed, or to extract some loan from the rem- 
lumts of compassion and courage, not subdued in those who 
had reason to fear that thfeir own turn of torment would be 
next, that they should succeed them in tlie same punishment, 
and that their very humanity, being taken as a proof of 
their wealth, would subject them (as it' did in many cases 
subject them) to'"'the same inhuman tortures. After this 
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circuit of the day through their plundered and ruined villages, 
they were remanded at night to the same prison ; whipped, 
as before, at their return to the dungeon; and at morning 
whipped at their leaving it; and then sent as before to pur¬ 
chase, by begging in thfc day, the reiteration of the torture 
in the night. Days of menace, insult, and extortion,—nights 
of bolts, fetters, and flagellation, succeeded to each other in ■ 
the same round, and for a long time made up all the vicissi¬ 
tude of life to these miserable people. 

But there are per^bps whose fortitude could bear their 
own suffering; there are men who are hardened by their 
very pains; and the mind, strengthened even by the tor¬ 
ments of the body, rises with a strong defiance against its 
oppressor. They were assaulted on the side of their sym¬ 
pathy. Children were scourged almost to death in the ])re- 
sence of their parents. This was not enough. The sou 
and father were bound close together, face to face, and body 
to body, and in that situation cruelly lashed together, so that 
the blow which escaped the father fell upon the son, and the 
blow which missed the son wound over the back of the parent. 
The circumstances were combined by so subtle a cruelty, 
that every ^stroke which did not excruciate the sense, should 
woun4’and lacerate the sentiments and aflections of.naturCf. 

On the same principle, and for the same ends, virgins, ■ 
who had never seen the sun, were dragged from the inmost 
sanctuaries of their houses ; and in the open court of justice, 
in the very place where security was to bo sought against 
all wrong and all violence (but where no judge or lawful 
magistrate had long sat, but ift .their place the ruffians and 
hangmen of Warren Hastings occupied the bench), these 
Virgins, vainly invoking heaven and earth, in the presence 
of.-tbeir parents, and whilst their shrieks were mingled with 
the indignant cries and groans of all the people, publicly 
were violated by the lowest and wickedest of the humepi 
race. Wives were torn from the arms of their husbands, 
and suffered the same flagitious wrongs, which were indeed 
hid in the bottoms of the dungeons in which their honour 
and their liberty were buried together., Often they were 
taken out of the refuge of this condoling ^glbom, stripped 
naked, and thus exposed to the world, and then cruelly 
scourged ; and in order that cruelty might riot in all the cir- 
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oumstsinces that melt into tenderness the fiercest natures, 
the nipples of their breasts were put between the sharp and 
elastic sides of cleft bamboos. Here, in my hand, is ray 
authority ; for otherwise one would think it incredible. But 
it did not end there. Growing from- crime to crime, ripened 
by cruelty for cruelty, these fiends, at length outraging sex, 
decency, nature, applied lighted torches and slow fire—(I 
cannot proceed for shame and horror!)—those infernal furies 
planted death in the source of life, and where that modesty, 
which, more than reason, distinguishes'Tnen from beasts, re¬ 
tires from the view, and pven shrinks from the expression, 
there they exercised and glutted their unnatural, monstrous, 
and nefarious cruelty,—there, where the reverence of nature', 
and the sanctity of justice, dares not to p.ursuc, nor venture 
to describe their practices. 

Those, my lords, were sufferings which we feel all in com¬ 
mon in India and in England, by the general sympathy of our 
eomiuon nature. But there were in that province (sold to the 
tormentors by Mr. Hastings) things done which, from the 
peculiar manners of India, were even worse than all I have 
laid before you; as the dominion of manners and the law of 
opinion contribute more to their happiness and misery than 
anything in niere sensitive nature can do t 

The women thus treated lost their caste. My lords, we are 
not here to commend or blame the institutions and prejudices 
of a whole race of people, radicated in them by along succes¬ 
sion of ages, on which no reason or argument, on which no 
vicissitudes of things, no mixtures of men, or'foreign conquest, 
haveTieen able to make the wciallcst impression. The abor-1' 
iginal Gentoo inhabitants are all dispersed into tribes or) 
castes ; each caste born to an invariable rank, rights, and de-. 
scriptions of employment; so that one caste cannot by any 
means pass into another. With the Geutoos certain impuri¬ 
ties or disgraces, though without any guilt of the party, infer 
loss of caste ; and when the highest caste, that ot Brahmin, 
which is not only noble but sacred, is lost, the person who 
loses it docs not slide down into one lower but reputable— 
he is wholly driven from all honest society. All the relations 
of life arc at'once'dissolyed. His parents are no longer his 
parents ; his wife is no longer his wife; his children, no longer 
his, are no longer to regard him as their father. It is some- 
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thing far worse than complete outlawry, complete attainder, 
and universal excommunication. It is a poUutiou even to 
touch him; and if he touches any of his old caste, they arc justi¬ 
fied in putting him to death. Contagion, leprosy, plague, are 
not so much shunned. No honest occupation can be followed. 
Ho becomes an Ilaliohore, if (which is rare) he survives that 
miserable degradation. 

Upon those whom all the shocking catalogue of tortures I 
have mentioned could not make to flinehi. one of the modes 
of losing caste for Uiahmins, and other principal tribes, was 
practised. It was, to harness a bullock at the court door, and 
to put the Brahmin on his back, and to lead him through tho 
towns, with drums beating before him. To intimidate others, 
this bullock, with drums, the instrument according to their 
ideas of outrage, disgrace, and utter loss of caste, was led 
through the country; and, as it advanced, the country fled 
before it. When auy Brahmin was seized he was threatened 
with this pillpry, and for the most part ho submitted in a 
moment to whatever was ordered. What it was may be thence 
judged. But when no possibility existed of complying with 
the demand, the people by their tades sometimes prevailed on 
the tyrants to have it commuted for cruel scourging, which 
was accepted as m,crcy. To some Brahmins this mercy was 
denied, and the ac^ of indejible infamy executed. Of these 
men one came to the Company’s commissioner with the tale, 
and ended with these melancholy words,—“ I have suffered 
this indignity ; my caste is lost; my life is a burden to me ; 
I call for justie’e.” He called in vain. 

Your lordships will not u'cwdcr that those monstrous and 
oppressive demands, exacted With such tortures, threw the 
whole province into despair. They abandoned their crops on 
the ground. Tho people, in a body, would have fled out of 
its confines; but bands of soldiers invested the avenues of 
the province, and, making a line of circ umya llation, drove 
back those wretches who sought exile as*a relief, into the 
prison of their native soil. Not suffered to quit the district, 
they fled to the many wild thickets which oppression had 
scattered through it, and sought amongst the jungles and 
dens of tigers a refuge from the tyranny bf Warren Hastings. 
Not able long to exist here, pressed at o*ce by wild beasts 
and famine, the same despair drove them back; and seeking 
their last resource in arms, the most quiet, the most passive, 
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the most timid of the human race, rose up in an universal 
insiuTection; and, what will always happen in popular 
tumults, the effects of the fury of the people fell on the 
meaner, and sometimes the reluctant instruments of the 
tyranny, who in several places were 'massacred. The insur¬ 
rection began in Eungpore, and soon spread its fire to the 
neighbouring provinces,which had been harassed by the same 
person with the same oppressions. The English chief in 
that province had been the silent witness, most probably the 
abettor and accomplice, of all these horrors. He called in 
first irregular, and then regular, troops, who by dreadful and 
universal military execution got the better of the impotent 
resistance of unarmed and undisciplined despair. I am tired 
with the detail of the cruelties of peace. 1 spare you those 
of a cruel and inhuman war, and of the executions which 
without law or process, or even the shadow of authority, 
were ordered by the English revenue chief in that pro¬ 
vince. 

In our Indian government, whatever grievance is borne is 
denied to exist; and aU mute despair, and sullen patience, is 
construed into content and satisfaction. But this general 
insurrection, which at every moment threatened to blaze out 
afresh, and to involve all the provinces in , its flames, rent in 
pieces that veil of fraud and mystery that covers all the 
miseries of all the provinces. Calcutta rung Avith it; and it 
was feared it would go to England. The English chief in the 
province, Mr. Goodlad, represented it to Mr. Hastings’s 
revenue committee to be (what it was) the greatest and most 
serious disturbance that everr happened in Bengal. But, 
good easy man, he was utterly unable to guess to what cause 
it was to be attributed. He thought there was some irregu¬ 
larity in the collection; but on the whole judged that it had 
little other cause than a general conspiracy of the husband¬ 
men and landholders, who, as I)ebi Sing’s lease was near 
expiring, had determined not to pay any more revenue. 

Mr. Hastings’s committee of revenue, whilst these wounds 
were yet bleeding, and whilst a total failure was threatened 
in the rents of these provinces, thought themselves obliged 
to mate au inquiry, with some sort of appearance of serious¬ 
ness, into the cafilses of it. They looked therefore about 
them carefully, and chose what they judged would be most 
plausible and least effective. They thought that it was 
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necessary to send a special commissioner into the province.; 
and one, too, whose character would not instantly blast the 
credit of his mission. They east their eyes on a Mr. Pater¬ 
son, a servant of the Company, a man of fair charaetdr and 
long standing in the service. Mr. Paterson was a person 
known to be of a very cool temper, placid manners, mode¬ 
rate and middle opinions, unconnected with parties: and 
from such a character they looked for (what sometimes is to 
be expected from it) a compromising, balanced, neutralized, 
equivocal, colourless, confused report; in which the blame 
was to be impartially divided between the sutferer and the 
oppressor; and in which, according to the standing manners 
of Bengal, he would recommend oblivion as the beat remedy; 
and would end by-remarking, that rctroajiect could have no 
advantage, and could serve only to irritate and k(!ep alive 
animosities : and by this kind of equitable, candid, and judge¬ 
like proceeding they hoped the whole complaint would 
calmly fade away; the sufferers remain in the possession of 
their patience, and the tyrant of his plunder. In confidence 
of this event from this presumed cliaraeter, Mr. Hastings’s 
committee in appointing Mr. Paterson their commissioner 
were not deficient in arming him with powers (?qual to the 
object-of his comtftissioii. He was enabled to call before 
him all accountants, tu compel the production of all accounts, 
to examine all persons; not only to inquire and to report, 
hut to decide and to redress. 

Such is'the imperfection of human wisdom, that the com¬ 
mittee totally failed in their well-laid project. They were 
ftotally mistaken in their man. *I7nder that cold outside the 
wommissiouer Paterson concealed a firm, manly, and fixed 
principle, a deciding intellect, and a feeling heart. My 
lords, lie is the son of a gentleman of a venerable age and 
excellent character in this country, who long filled the seat 
of chairman of the committee of supply in the House o;f 
Commons, and who is now enjoying repose from his long 
labours in an honourable age. The son, as soon as ho was 
appointed to this commission, was awed by, and dreaded, the 
consequences. He knew to what temptaitiou he should be 
exposed, from the known character of Debi Sing, to suppress 
or to misrepresent facts. He, therefore, toftk out a letter 
he had from his father, which letter was the preservation of 

VOL. VII. o 
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his character, and destruction of his fortune. This letter 
he always resorted to in all trying exigencies of his life. 

He laid the letter before him, and there was enjoined such 
a line'of integrity, of incorruptness, of bearing every degree 
of persecution rather than disguising truth, that he went up 
into the country in a proper frame of mind for doing his 
duty. 

lie went to Rungpore strongly impressed ■with a sense of 
the great trust that was placed in him ; and he had not the 
least reason to doubt of full support, in the execution of it; 
as he, with every other white man in Bengal, probably, and 
every black, except two, was ignorant of the fact that the 
Governor-General, under whoso delegated authority bo was 
sent, had been bribed by the farmer-general of those pro¬ 
vinces, and had sold them to his discretion for a great sum 
of money. If Paterson had known this fact, no human con¬ 
sideration would have induced him, or any other man of com¬ 
mon prudence, to undertake an inquiry into the conduct of 
T)ebi Sing. Pity, my lords, the condition of an honest ser¬ 
vant in Bengal. 

But Paterson was ignorant of this dark transaction, and 
went simply to perform a duty, lie had hardly set his foot 
in the province, when the universal, unquestioned, • iincon- 
tradicted ti^stimony of the whole people' concurring with the 
manife.st evidence of things, which could not lie,—with the 
face of an utterly ruined, undone, depopulated country, and 
saved from literal and exceptionless depopulation only by the 
exhibition of scattered bands of wild, naked, meagre, half- 
famished wretches, who rent Heaven with their cries and howl-'j 
ings,—left him no sort of doubt of the real cause ol the late^i 
tumults. In his first letters he conveyed his sentiments to' 
the committee with these memorable words,—“ In my two 
reports I have set forth, in a general manner, the oppross- 
ipns which provoked the ryotts to rise. I shall, therefore, 
not enumerate them no,w. Every day of my inquiry serves 
but to confirm the facts. The wonder would have been, if 
they had not riwn : it was not collection, but real robbery, 
aggravated by corporal punishment and every insult of dis¬ 
grace ; and tos not 'confined to a few, but extended over 
every individuaf." Let the mind of man be ever so much in¬ 
ured to Igrvitude, still there is a point where oppressions 
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will rouse it to resistance. Conceive to yourselves what 
must he the situation of a ryott, when he sees everything he 
has in the world seized, to answer an exaggerated demand, 
and sold at so low a price as not to answer one half of that 
demand: when he finds* himself so far from being released, 
that he remains still subject to cor])oral punishment. T3ut 
what must be his feelings, when his tyrant, seeing that kind 
of severity of no avail, adds family disgrace and loss of caste! 
You, gentlemen, who know the reserve of the natives in what¬ 
ever concerns their and their attachment to their 

castes, must allow the full effect, of these prejudices under 
such circumstauces.” 

He, however, proceeded with steadiness and method, and 
in spite of every discouragement which could be tlirowm in 
his way by the power, "craft, fraud, and corruption of the 
farmer-general Debi Sing, by the collusion of the provincial 
chief, and by the decay of support from his employers, which 
gradually faded away and forsook him as his occasions for 
it increased. Under all these and under many more dis¬ 
couragements and difficulties, he made a series of able, clear, 
and well-digested reports, attended with such evidence as 
never before, and, I believe, never will again appear, of the 
internal provincial' administration of Bengal; of evils univer¬ 
sally, understood, which no one was ever so absurd as to con¬ 
tradict, and whose existence was never denied, except in those 
places where they ought to be rectified, although none be¬ 
fore Patdrson had the courage to display the particulars. 
By these reports, carefully collated with the evidence, 1 have 
been enabled to lay before ydt^some of the effects, in one 
province and part of another, of Governor Hastings’s general 
system of bribery. 

But now appeared, in the most striking light, the good 
policy of Mr. Hastings’s system of 1780, in placing this 
screen of a committee between him and his crimes. The 
committee had their lesson. Whilst Paterson is left collect¬ 
ing his evidence and casting up his accounts in Bungpore, 
Debi Sing is called up, in seeming wrath, to the capital; 
w'here he is received as those who have robbed and desolated 
provinces, and filled their coffers with ’£700,000 sterling, 
have been usually received at Calcutta, aifci sometimes in 
Great Britain. Debi Smg made good his ground in Calcutta, 
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and when he had well prepared his committee, in due time 
Paterson returns, appears^ and reports. 

Persona even less informed than your lordships are well 
apprized, that aU officers representing government, and 
m^ing in that character an authorised inquiry, are entitled 
to a presumptive credit for all their proceedings, and that 
their reports of facts (where there is no evidence of corrup¬ 
tion or malice) are in the first instance to be taken for truth, 
especially by those who have authorized the inquiry; and it 
is their duty to put the burden of prpof to the contrary on 
those who would impeach or shake the report. 

Other prineiples of policy, and other rules of government, 
and other maxims of office, prevailed in the committee of Mr. 
Hastings’s devising. In order to destroy that just and natu¬ 
ral credit of the officer, and the protection and support they 
were bound to afford him, they in an instant shift and reverse 
all tlie relations in which the parties stood. 

This executive board, instituted for the protection of the 
revenue and of the people, and which was no court of justice 
in fact or name, turned their own representative officer, re¬ 
porting facts according to his duty, into a voluntary accuser, 
who is to make good his charge at his peril. Tlie farmer- 
general, whose conduct was not criminally attacked, bijt ap¬ 
peared as one of tlie grounds of a public inquiry, is turned 
into a culprit before a court of justice, against whom every¬ 
thing is to be juridically made out or not admitted : and the 
members of an executive board, by usurpajtion and fraud, 
erect themselves into judges, bound to proceed by strict rules 
of law. ‘ 

By this infamous juggle ttiey took away, ns far as in them ^ 
lay, the credit due to the proceedings of government. They 
changed the natural situation of proofs. They rejected the 
depositions of Paterson’s witnesses, as not on oath, though 
they had never ordered or authorized them so to be taken. 

I’hey went further, and disabled, in a body, all the depo¬ 
nents themselves, whether on oath or not on oath, by dis¬ 
crediting the whole'province, as a set of criminals, who gave 
evidence to pallmte their own rebellion. They administered 
interrogatories to the* commissioner instead of the culprit. 
They took a has/- 'fellow, whom they had themselves ordered 
their commissioner to imprison for crimes (crimes charged 
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on him, not by the commissioner, but by themselves), and 
made him a complainant and a witness against him in the 
stupidest and most improbable of all accusations,—namely, 
that Paterson had menaced him with punishment, if he did 
not, in so many words, slander and calumniate Debi Sing: 
and then the committee, seating this wretch as an assessor 
at their own board, who a few days before would have trem¬ 
bled like a whipped slave at the look of an European, encour¬ 
aged him to interrogate their own commissioner. 

[Note .—Here Mr. Burke was taken ill, and obliged to sit down. After 
some time Mr. Burke again addressed the House.l 

My lords, I am sorry to break the attention of your lord- 
ships in such a way. It is a subject that agitates mo. It 
is long, difficult, and arduous; but with the blessing of God, 
if 1 can, to save you any further trouble, I will go through 
it this day. 

I am to tell your lordships, that the next step they took 
was, after putting Mr. Paterson as an accuser to make good 
a charge which he made out but too much to their satisfac¬ 
tion, they changed their battery. 

[Note.—Mr. Biirkd’s illness increased; upon which the House^ on the 
motion of His Royal Highness the Prince of WaleSy adjourned,] 


trIal. 

SIXTH DAY, I9th FEBRUARY, 1788. 


(Mb. Bubke.) 

My Lords,— .In any great undertaking, a failure in the 
midst of it, even from infirmity, though to be regarded prin¬ 
cipally as a misfortune, is attended with some slight shadow 
Oi ^isfijrace ; but your lordships’ humanity, arid your love of 
justice, nave remedied everything, and I tAerefore proceed 
with confidence this day. 
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• My lord 8,1 think (to the best of my remembrance) the 
House adjourned at the period of time in which I was en¬ 
deavouring to illustrate the mischiefs that happened from 
Mr. Hastings’s throwing off his responsibility by delegating 
his power to a nominal council, and in reality to a black bad 
man, a native of the country, of 'the worst character that 
could be found in it; and the consequence of it, in prevent¬ 
ing the detection and the punishment of the grossest abuses 
that ever were known to be committed in India or any other 
part of the world. 

My lords, 1 stated to you that Mr. Commissioner Paterson 
was sent into that country. I stated that he was sent into 
it with all the authoi^ty of government, with power to hear, 
and not only to hoar and to report, but to' redress, the griev¬ 
ances -ftfliich hn jihoiild find in the country. In short, there 
was nothing wanting to his power but an honest support. 
Your lordships -will be convinced, that the road to fortune 
was easy to him. Debi Sing for a favourable report w'ould 
have given a large sum of money. Your lordships will be 
convinced that the committee would not have received such 
a I'eport as a proof of bribery. They w'ould rather consider 
him as a man whose conduct tended to. conciliate, and to 
softe.n troublesome and difficult matters, and to settle the or¬ 
der of government as soon as possible. 

Some of the things contained in his reports I have taken 
the liberty of ‘laying before your lordships, but very faintly, 
very imperfectly, and far short of my materials. I have 
stated that the criminal agaiujit whom the commissioner had li 
made his report, instead of being punished by that strong 
hand of power ■which Mr. Hastings has thought proper to 
use upon other occasion when he has endeavoured to make 
princes, or persons in the rank and with the attributes of 
sovereign princes, feel whenever they have incurred his pri¬ 
vate resentments; that this man was put into every situation 
of ofl'ence or defence which the most litigious and prevarica¬ 
ting laws that ever were invented in the very bosom of arbi¬ 
trary power could afford him, or by which peculation and 
power were to be- 8ci;’eened from the cries of an oppressed 
people. 

Mr. Patersonf I stated, from being a commissioner directed 
to report under the authority of government to that govern- 
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ment, was considered as a voluntary accuser, obliged to make 
good tbe articles of liis charge. But, I believe, I stated that 
he did not long remain in that condition. 

I shall now proceed to state to your lordships, that this 
Debi Sing, fortified by’this protection, which was extended 
even to the lowest of his instruments, thought it higli time 
to assume the superiority that belonged to a personage who 
had the Governor-General for hhpensioner. No longer the 
sngjJ^jjj^ tone of apolggy;—no longer the modest allegations, 
thatthe cominisaioner.w^as misinformed;—he boldly accuses 
the representative of English government of forgery in order 
to destroy him; he criminates and recriminates, and lays 
about him without mercy. 

Things were ndw in a proper train;—the committee find 
the cause growing and ripening to their wishes;—answers, 
replies, objections, and interrogatories,—accounts opposed to 
accounts,—balances now on the one side, now on the other. 
—Now debtor becomes creditor, and creditor debtor—until 
the proceedings were grown to the size of volumes, and the 
whole well fitted to perplex the most simple facts, and to 
darken the meridian sunshine of public notoriety. They 
prepared' a report for'the Governor-General and council, suit¬ 
able to the whole tenor of their proceedings. Here the man 
whom they had employed and betrayed appeared in a new 
character. Observe their course with him First, he was 
made a jommissiouer. Then, he was changed from a com¬ 
missioner to be a voluntary accuser. He now undergoes 
another .piHtamorphnsis he^ppears as a culprit before Mr. 
Hastings, on the accusation of the donor Mr’. Hastings’s 
bribes. He is to answ'er to the accusations of Debi Sing. 
He is permitted to find materials for his own defence; and 
he, an old Company’s servant, is to acknowledge it as a favour 
to be again suffered to go into the province, without author¬ 
ity, without station, without public character, under the (dis¬ 
countenance and frowns, and in a manner under prosecution, 
of the government. As a favour, he is suffered to go again 
into Bungpore, in hopes of finding among the dejected, 
harassed, and enslaved race of Hindoos, .and in that undone 
province, men bold enough to stand fqrwdrd against all 
temptations of emolument, and at the risk’cJf their lives, with 
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a.firm-adterenco to their original charge; and at a time 
■when they saw him abandoned and persecuted private 
individual‘whom they had just before looked upon as a pro¬ 
tecting angel, carrying with him the whole power of a bene¬ 
ficent government, and whom they had applied to as a magis¬ 
trate of high and sacred authority, to hear the complaints 
and to redress the grievances of a whole people. 

A new comniissiou of junior servants was at the same 
time sent out to review and reexamine the cause, to ijiquire 
into the inquiry, to examine into the examination, to control 
the report, to be commissioners upon the commission of Mr. 
Paterson. Before these commissioners he ■was made to appear 
as an accused person, and was put upon his defence, but 
without the authority and without fhc favour which ought 
to go w'ith/ an accused person for the purpose of enabling 
him to make out such defence. 

These persons went down into that country; and, after 
spending a long time in mere matters of form, found they 
could not do without a representative of Debi Sing, and ac¬ 
cordingly they ordered Debi Sing to send up his vakeel. 

I forgot to state to your lordships what the condition of 
Debi Sing w'as during thi.s proceeding. This man had been 
ordered to Calcutta ou two grounds; one' on the matter of 
his flagitious misconduct at liungpore, and the other, for a 
great failure in the payment of his stipulated revenue. Un¬ 
der this double accusation he was to be considered, according 
to the usual mode of proceeding in such cases, as a prisoner; 
and ho was kept, not in tlie common gaol of Calcutta, not in 
the prison of the fort, not in,that gaol in which Eajah N und- 
comar, who hud been prime minister j)f the empire, was con¬ 
fined, but according to the mild ways of that country, where 
they cliooac to be mild, and the persons are protected by the 
ollicial influence of power, under a free custody. He was 
put under a guard ol sepoys, but not ^nlined to liis house; 
he was permitted to go abroad, where he was daily in con¬ 
ference with those who were to judge him; and having an 
address which seldom fails, and a dexterity never wanting to 
a man possessed of £700,000, he converted this guard into a 
retinue of honour : their bayonets were lowered, their mus- 
kets laid aside ; ■^cy attended him with their side-armp. and 
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many witli silver verges in their liand, to mark him out 
rather as a great magistrate attended by a retinue, than a 
prisoner under guard. 

When he was ordered to send a vakeel to defend his con¬ 
duct, he refused to send him. Upon which the commission¬ 
ers, instead of saying, “ If you will not send your agent, we 
will proceed in our inquiry without him” (and indeed it was 
not made necessary by the commission that he should be 
there either by vakeql or otherwise), condescendingly admit¬ 
ted his refusal, aud suffered him to come up in person. He 
accordingly enters the province, uttended with Ins guard, in 
the manner I have before mentioned, more as a person re¬ 
turning in triumph from a great victory, than as a man under 
the load of all those enormous charges which I have stated. 
He enters the province in this manner; and Mr. Paterson, 
who saw himself lately the representative of the India Com¬ 
pany (an old servant of the Company is a great man in that 
country), was now left naked, destitute, without any mark of 
official situation or dignity. He was present, and saw all the 
marks of imprisonment turned into marks of respect aud dig¬ 
nity to this consummate villain whom I have the misfortune 
of being obliged to inlroduce to your lordships’ notice. Mr. 
PatutSou, seeing the effect of the proceeding everywhere, 
seeing the minds of the people broken, subdued, and prostrate 
under it, aud that so far from having the means of detecting 
the villanies of this insolent criminal, appearing as a magis¬ 
trate, he had not the means of defending even his own inno¬ 
cence, because every kind o^ information fled and was anni¬ 
hilated before him, represented to these young commissioners, 
that tjiis appearance of authority tended to strike terror into 
the hearts of the natives, and to prevent his receiving justice. 
The council of Calcutta took this representation into their 
deliberate consideration; they found that it was true, that 
if he had such an attendance any longer in this situation 
(and a large attendanee it was, such as the Chancellor of this 
kingdom, or the Speaker of the House of Commons does not 
appear with), it would have an evil appearance. On the 
other hand, say they, “ If lie should he lefl under a guard, the 
people would consider him as under ’disgrace." They there¬ 
fore took a middle way, and ordered the gijard not to attend 
him with fixed bayonets, which had the appearance of the 
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custody of a prisoner, but to lower their mushets, and unfix 
their bayonets. 

The next step of these commissioners is to exclude Mr. 
Paterson from all their deliberations and, in order that both 
parties might be put on an equality, one would naturally 
conclude that the culprit Debi Sing was likewise excluded. 
Far from it: ho sat upon the bench. Need I say any more 
upon this subject ? The protection followed. 

Tn this situation, Mr. Paterson wrote one of the most pa¬ 
thetic memorials that ever was penned, to the council of 
Calcutta, submitting to his'hard fate, but standing inflexibly 
to his virtue, that brought it upon him. To do the man jus¬ 
tice, he bore the whole of this persecution like an hero. He 
never tottered in his principles, nor swervdd to the right or 
to the left, from the noble cause of justice and humanity in 
which ho had been engaged ; and when your lordships come 
to see his memorials you will have reason to observe, that 
his abilities arc answerable to the dignity of his cause, and 
make him worthy of everything that he had the honour to 
suffer for it. 

To cut short the thread of this shocking series of corrup- 
, tion, opiiression, fraud, and chiennerv. which lasted for up- 
iSW'ards of four years, Paterson remains without omployfnent: 
••—the inhabitants of great provinces, whose substance-and 
whose blood was sold by Mr. Hastings, remain without re¬ 
dress :—and the purchaser Debi Sing, that corrupt, ipiquitous, 
and bloody tyrant, instead of being proceeded against by the 
committee in a civil suit for retribution to the sufferers, is 
handed over to the fal.se semblance of a trial on a criminal 
charge, before a Mahomedan judge. —an equal judge, how¬ 
ever. The judge was Mahomed !^?a Khin, his original 
patron, and the author of all his fortunes ;—a judge who 
depends on him, as a debtor- depends upon his creditor. To 
tlmt judge is he sent, without a di.stinct charge, without a 
prosecutor, and without evidence. The next ships will bring 
you an account of his honourable acquittal- 

I have stated before, that I considered Mr. Hastings as re¬ 
sponsible for the characters of the people he employed; 
doubly responsible, if he knew them to be bad. I, therefore, 
charge him witlflputting in situations in which any evil may 
be committed, persons of known evil characters. 
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My lords, I charge him, as chief governor, with destroy¬ 
ing the institutions of the country, which were designed to 
he, and ought to have been, controls upon such a person as 
Debi Sing. , 

An ofGicer, called dewan or steward of the country, had 
always been placed as a control on the farmer; but that 
no such control should in fact exist,—that he, Debi Sing, 
should be let loose to rapine, slaughter, and plunder in the 
country, both offices wore conferred on him. Did Mr. Hast¬ 
ings vest these offices in him ?' No ; but, if Mr. Hastings 
had kept firm to the duties which the act of parliament ap- 
pointea him to execute, all the revenue appointments must 
nave been made by him; but instead of making them him¬ 
self, he appointed Guiiga Govin Sing to n>ake them; and for 
that appointment, and for the whole train of subordinate vil- 
lany which followed the placing iniquity in the chief seat of 
government, Mr. Hastings is answerable. He is answerable, 
I say, first, for destroying his own legal capacity; and next, 
for destroying the legal capacity of the council, not one of 
whom ever hud, or could have, any true knowledge of the 
state of the country from the moment he buried it in the 
gulf of mystery and of darkness, under that collected heap 
of villauy, Gunga Govin Sing. Prom that moment he de- 
strdyed the power of government, and put everything into 
his hands ; for this he is answerable. 

The provincial councils consisted of many members, who, 
though they nright unite in some small iniquities perhaps, 
could not possibly have conAjaled from the public eye the 
commission of such acts as *the8e. Their very numbers, 
their natural competitions, the contentions that must have 
arisen among them, must have put a check, at least, to such 
a business. 

And, therefore, Mr. Hastings-having destroyed every check 
and control above and below,—having delivered the whole 
into the hands of Gunga Govin Sing, for all the iniquities 
of Gunga Govin*Sing he is responsible. 

But he did not know Debi Sing, whom he employed. I 
read yesterday, and trust it is fresh in your lordships’ remem¬ 
brance, that Debi Sing w-as presented to him’by that set of 
tools, as they call themselves, who acted, a# they themselves 
tell us they must act, entirely and implicitly under Gunga 
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Govin Sing;—that is to say, hy Gunga Govin Sing himself, 
the confidential agent of Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Hastings is further responsible, because he took a bribe 
of £40,000 from some person in poj^'er in Dinagcporc and 
Iluiigpore, the countries which were ravaged in this manner, 
through the hands of Gunga Govin Sing,—through the me¬ 
dium of that very person whom he had appointed to exercise 
all the authorities of the supreme council above, and of all 
subordinate councils below. Having therefore thus appoint¬ 
ed a council of tools in the hands of Gunga Govin Sing, at 
the expense of £62,000 a year, to supersede all the English 
provincial authorities;—havingnppointed them for the purpose 
of establishing a bribe factor-general, a general receiver and 
agent of bribes, through all that country,-^Mr. Hastings is 
responsible for all the consequences of it. 

I have thought it necessary, and absolutely necessary it is, 
to state what the consequence of this clandestine mode of 
supplying the Company’s exigencies was. Your lordships 
will see, that tlioir exigencies are to be supplied by the ruin 
of the landed interest of a province, the destruction of the 
husbandmen, and the ruiu of all the people in it. This is 
the consequence of a general bribe-broker, an agent like 
Gunga Govin Sing, superseding all the powers and controls 
of government. 


But Mr. Hastings has not only reduced bribery to a sys¬ 
tem of government practically, but theoretically. Eor when 
he despaired any longer of concealing his bribes from the 
penetrating eye of parliament,/then he took another mode, 
and declared, as your lordships will see, that it was the best 
way of supplying the necessitielS of the East India Company 
in the pressing exigencies of their aflairs ; that thus a. yelief 
to the Comn.anv’a affairs might be yielded^ which, in the 
common ostensible mode, and under the ordinary forms of 
government, and publicly, never would be yielded to 
them. So that bribery with him became a supplement to 
exaction. 

The best wav of showine that a theoretical svste 


18 t o show the practical misclnels that it prodneea.; because 
ing may look .specious in theory, and yet be ruinous in 
practice ; a thing, may look evil in theory, and yet be in its 
practice excellent. ,Here a thing in theory, stated by Mr, 
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Hastings to be productive of much good, is in real’ty pro¬ 
ductive of all those horrible mischiefs I have stated. That 
Mr. Hastings well knew this, appears from an extract of the 
Bengal Eevenue Consultations, 2l8t January, 1785, a little 
before he came away. * 

Mr. Hastings says, “ I entirely acquit Mr. Qoodlad of all 
the charges: ho has disproved them. It was the duty of 
the accuser to prove them. Whatever crimes may he es- 
tahlistied against Eajah Hehi Sing, it does not follow that 
Mr. Goodlad was respgnsiblo for them : and I so well know 
the character and abilities of liojah Debi Sing, that 1 can 
easily conceive that it was in his power both to commit the 
enormities which are laid to his charge, and to conceal the 
grounds of them from Mr. Goodlad, who had no authority 
but that of receiving the accounts and rents of the district 
from lla,jah Debi Sing, and occasionally to be the channel of 
communication between him and the committee.” 

We shall now see what things Mr. Hastings did, what 
course he was in, a little before his departure; with what 
propriety and consistency of character ho has behaved from 
the year of the commencement of his corrupt system in 
1773 to the end of it, when he closed it in 1785; when 
the b,ribes not only mounted the chariot, but boarded the 
barge, and, as I shall show, followed him down to the Gan¬ 
ges, and even to the sea, and that he never quitted his sys¬ 
tem of iniquity ; but that it survived his political life itself. 

One ofnis last political acts was this ;— 

Your lordships will remember, that Mr. Goodlad was sent 
up into the country, whose conduct was terrible indeed: for 
that he could not bo in place and authority in that country, 
and be innocent, while such things were doing, I shall prove: 
but that is not now my consideration. 

The Governor-General’s minute, just read, is this, “ I en¬ 
tirely acquit Mr. Goodlad of all the charges: he has dis¬ 
proved them. It was the duty of the accuser to prove them” 
(the accuser, namfly, the commissioner). “ Wliatever crimes 
may be established against Eajah Debi Sing, it does not fol¬ 
low that Mr. Goodlad was responsible for them; and I so 
well know the character,’^ &c. Ac. Ac.' * 

Now your lordships perceive he has acqijitted Mr. Good¬ 
lad. He is clear. Be it, that he is fairly and conscientiously 
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acquitted. But what is Mr. Hastings’s account of Eajah 
Debi Sing p He is presented to him in 1781 by Gunga Govin 
Sing, as a person against whose character there could be 
no exception, and by him accepted in that light. Upon the 
occasion I have mentioned, Mr. Hastings’s opiTiion of him is 
this: “ I so well know the character and abilities of Eajah 
Debi Siog, that I can easily conceive that it was in his 
power both to commit the enormities which are laid to his 
charge, and to conceal the grounds of them from Mr. Good- 
lad, w'ho had no authority but that of receiving the accounts 
and rents of the district from Eajah Debi Sing, and occa.sion- 
ally to bo the channel of communication between liijn and 
the committee.” 

Thus your lordships see what Mr. Hastings’s opinion of 
Debi Sing was.—We shall prove it at another time, by abund¬ 
ance of clear and demonstrative evidence, that, whether he 
was bad or no (but we shall prove that bad ho was indeed), 
even he could hardly be so bad as ho was in the opinion- 
whioh Mr. Hastings entertained of him; who, notwithstand¬ 
ing, now disowns this mock committee, instituted by him¬ 
self, but in reality entirely managed by Gunga Govin Sing. 
This Debi Sing was accepted as an unexceptionable man: 
and yet Mr. Hastings knows both his power of doing mis¬ 
chief, and his artifice in concealing it. If, then, Mr. Good- 
lad is to be acquitted, does it not show the evil of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s conduct ill destroying those provincial councils, which, 
as I have already stated, were obliged to book everything, 
to minute all the circumstan^s which' came before them, 
together with all the consujtations respecting them ? Ho 
strikes at the whole system at once, and, instead of it, he 
leaves an Englishman under pretence of controlling Gunga 
Govin Sing’s agent, appointed for the very purpose of giving 
him bribes, in a province where Mr. Hastings says that agent 
had the power of committing such enormities, and which no- 
bo’dy doubts his disposition to commit.—He leaves him, I say, 
in such a state of inefficiency, that these iniquities could be 
concealed (though every one true) from the person appointed 
there to inspect his conduct! What then could be his busi¬ 
ness there ? Was'it Only to receive such sums of money as 
Debi Sing might Jiut into his hands, and which might have 
been easi^ sent to Calcutta? Was he to be of use as a 
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communication between Debi Sing and tbe committee^and in 
no other way P Here then we have that English authority 
which Mr. Hastings left in the country: here the native au¬ 
thority which he settled, and the cstablishinent of native ini¬ 
quity in a regular systeih under Gunga Govhi Sing: here the 
destruction of all English inspection. I hope I need say nomore 
to prove to your lordships that this system, taken nakedly 
as it thus stands, founded in mystery and obscurity, founded 
for tbe very express purpose of conveying bribes, as the best 
mode of collecting the* revenue, and supplying the Company’s 
exigencies through Gunga Govin-Sing, would be iniquitous 
jipo n the face and the statement of it, But when your lord- 
snips consider what horrid ettects it produced, you will easily 
see what the mischief and abomination of Mr. Hastings’s de¬ 
stroying those provincial councils, and protecting these per¬ 
sons, must necessarily be. If you had not known in theory, 
you must have seen it in practice. 

But when both jiraetiee and theory concur, there can be 
no doubt that a system of private bribery for a revenue, and 
of private agency for a constitutional government, must ruin 
the country where it prevails, must disgrace the country 
that uses it, and finally end in the destruction of the reve¬ 
nue..'*1'or what s'ays Mr. Hastings ? I was to have received 
£40,000 in bribes, and £;10,000 was actually applied to the 
use of the Company. Now 1 hope 1 shall demonstrate—if 
not, it will be by some one abler than me demonstrated in 
the course of this business—^that there never was a bribe re¬ 
ceived by Mr. Hastings that vas not instantly followed with 
a deficiency in the revenue; this is clear, and what wo un¬ 
dertake to prove: and that Debi Sing himself was, at the 
time Mr. Hastings came away, between £20,000 and £30,000 
debtor to the Company. So that in truth you always find a 
deficiency of revenue nearly equal, and in some instances I 
shall show double, to all the bribes Mr. Hastings received; 
from whence it will be evident that he never could nor did 
receive them under that absurd and strange idea of a resource 
to government. 

I must restate to your lordships, because I wish you never 
to forget, that this committee of rev’enifc was, in their own 
opinion, and from their own certain kndvjdedge and more 
motion, if motion can be attributed originffly to instruments, 
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mere tools; that they knew that they were tools in the hands 
of Gunga Govin Bing. There were two persons principal in 
it, Mr. Shore, who was the acting president, and Mr. Ander¬ 
son, who was president in rank and president in enlolument, 
but absent for a great part of the time upon a foreign em¬ 
bassy. It is the recorded opinion of the former, for I must 
beg leave to read again a part of the paper which has already 
been read to your lordships, that “ the committee, with the 
best intentions, best abilities, and steadiest application, must 
after all be a tool in the hands of their dewan.” 

^^ow do you believe, in lAie first place, that men will long 
have abilities, will long have good intentions, and will lpng,_^ 
above all, have steady application, when they know they are 
but tools in the hands of another ? when they know they 
are tools for his own corrupt purposes ? 

In the next place, I must beg leave to state to you, that 
on the constitution of this committee Mr. Hastings made 
them all take a solemn oath that they would never receive 
any present w'i^ever. It was not enough to trust to a ge¬ 
neral covenant; it was not enough to trust to the penal act 
of 1773 ; he bound the committee by a new oath, and forced 
them to declare that they would not receive any bribes. As 
soon as he had so secured them against receiving bribps, ho 
was resolved to make them ineflicient,—a good way to secure 
them against bribes, by taking from them the power of 
bribe-worthy service. Tliis was a good counter-security 
to their oath. But Mr. Hastings put a dewan there, against 
whom there was no security ;r he let loose this dew'an to 
frustrate their intentions, their application, their abilities, and 
oath ; that is, there was a person at that board who was 
more than the board itself, who might riot in peculation and 
plunder from one end of the country to the other. He was 
there to receive bribes for Mr. Hastings; the committee 
were to be pure with impotent hands; and then came a per¬ 
son with ample power for Mr. Hastings himself. And, lest 
this person should not have power enough in this committee, 
lie is made the general bribe-broker to Mr. Hastings. Tliis 
secret under-current, as your lordships will see, is to counter¬ 
act everything^, and as fast as one part is rendered pure 
totally to corrupit i-lll the rest. 

But, my lords, fuis was not the private opinion of Mr 
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Sliore only, a man of p;rcat abilities, and intimately aequaiiited 
with tlic revenue, who must know when he was in ii situ¬ 
ation to do good, and when not. 'I'he other gentleman 
whom. 1 hjve mentioned, Mr. IIasting.s’s confidant in every¬ 
thing but his bribes, and.snpposed to be in his closest secrets, 
is Mr. Anderson. I should remark to your lordships, that 
Mr. Anderson is a man apparently of weak nerves, of modest 
and very guarded demeanour, as we have seen him in the 
House of Commons ; it is in that way only 1 have the 
honour of knowing him. Mr. Anderson being asked whether 
he agreed in the opinion aiid adjnitted the truth of his friend 
Mr. Shore’s statement relative to the dewan of the committee, 
his answer was this—" I do not think that I should have 
written it quite so strong, but I do in a great measure agree 
to it,—that is, 1 think there is a great deal of truth in the 
obsenmtion ; 1 think, in particular, that it would require great 
exertion in the committee, aud great abilities on the part of 
the president, to restr.ain efl’ectually the {conduct of the 
dewan; I think it would bo difficult for theUpmmittee to in¬ 
terpose a sufficient control to guard against all the abuses of 
the dewan.” 

There is the real presWejit of tlic committee,—there the 
most active, efficient member of it. They are both of one 
opinion conccniing their situation; and, 1 think, this opinion 
of Mr. Anderson is slill more strong; for as he thinks ho 
should have written it with a little more guard, but should 
have agroed^ffi substance, you must naturally think the 
strongest expreSaion the truest represeutation oi' the circum¬ 
stance. * 

There is another circumstance? that must strike your lord¬ 
ships relative to this institution. It is where the president 
says that the use of the president would be to exert his best 
abilities, his greatest application, his constant guard, for what ? 
—to prevent his dewan from being guilty of bribery, and 
being guilty of oppressions. So here is an executive con 
stitution, in which the chief executive minister is to be in 
.such a situation, aud of such a disposition, that the chief em¬ 
ployment of the presiding person in the committee is to 
guard against him, aud to prevent his doing mischief. Here 
is a man appointed, of the greatest pos^le power, of the 
grcjitest possible wickedness, in a situayWV to exert that 
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power and wickedness for the destruction of the country 
and, without doubt, it would require the greatest ability anc' 
diligence in tho person at the head of that council to pre 
rent it. Such a constitution, allowed and alleged by the 
persona themaelvca who composed ,it, was, I believe, never 
heard of in tho world. 

Now that I have done with this part of tlie system of 
bribery, your lordships will permit me to follow Mr. Hast¬ 
ings to his last parting scene. He partcul with his power, 
he parted wdth his situation, he parted with everything, 
but he never could part with G uuga' Govin Sing. He was 
on his voyage, he had emljarkcd, he was upon the Ganges, 
he had quitted his government; and his last dying sigh, his 
last jjarting voice, was Gunga Govin Sing. It ran upon the 
banks of the Ganges, as another plaintive voice ran upon the 
banks of another river (1 forget whose) ; his last accents' 
were Gnnga, Gunga Govin Sing. It demonstratc.a the powe|^ 
of friendship. 

It is said by some idle, absurd moralists, that fn'endshiTi is 
a thing that cannot subsist between bad men ; but 1 will 
snow your lordships the direct contrary; and, after having 
shown you what Gunga Govin Sin|^ was’, 1 shall bring before 
you Mr. Hastings’s last act of friendship for him. Npt that 
I have quite shown you overytliing, but pretty well, 1 think, 
respecting this man. There is a great deal coin'cniing his 
character and conduct that is laid by ; and 1 do believe, that 
whatever time I should take up in expatiatipg Hpon these 
things, there would bo “ in the low(ist def»p still it Inw^r 
di-’cp ; ” for there is not" a Uay of the inquiry that does 
TrdTbring to light more arid more of this evil against Mr. 
Hastings. 

Hut, before I open the papers relative to this act of Mr. 
Hastings’s friendship for Gunga Govin Sing, I must restate 
some circumstances, that your lordships may understand 
thoroughly the nature of it. Xour lordships may recollect, 
that about the time of the succession of the minor Itajah of 
Diiiagepore, who was then but five or six years of age, and, 
when Mr. Hastings left Bengal, eight or nine, Mr. Hastings 
had received from, that country a bribe of about £40,000. 
There is a fidelit^ven in bribery ;—there is a truth and ob¬ 
servance even L&4orruption ; there is a justice, that, if money 
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is to be paid for protection, protection should be given. Idy 
lords, Mr. Hastings received this bribe through Giiuga Goviii 
Sing; then,.at least through G-unga Govin Sing, he ought to 
take care that that Jiajah should not be i-ohbod; that he 
should not he robbed, ik' Giwga Goviu Sing could help it ; 
that above all he should not be robbed by Gunga Govin Sing 
himself.—But your lordships will iind that the last act of 
Mr. Hastings’s life was to be an accomplice in the most cruel 
and perfidious breach ’of faith, in the most iniquitous transac¬ 
tion, that 1 do believe t'ver was held out to the indignation 
of the world with regard to private persons. AVhen he de¬ 
parted on the 10th of February, 1785, when he was onboard 
in llie mouth of the G auges, and preparing to visit his native 
country, let us see. what the last act of his life then was. 
Hear the last tender accents of the dving swan upfin the 
IJange^- ** 'J'hc regret wnich 1 cannot but feel in rclinquish- 
mg the service of my honourable employers would be much 
embittered, were it accompanied by the reflection that 1 have 
neglected the merits of a man who deserves no less of them 
than of myself, G uuga G oviu Sing, who from his earliest youth 
had been employed in the collection of the revenues, and was 
about eleven years ago selected for his superior talents to 
fill the xjflice of dewan to the Calcutta committee. He has 
from fliat time, with a short intermission, been the principal 
native agent in the collection of the Company’s revenues; 
and J can take upon myself to say, that ho has performed 
the duties'TTf-Fis office with fidelity, diligence, and ability. 
To myself he has given proofs qf a constancy and attachment, 
which neither the fears nor expectations excited by the pre¬ 
valence of diflerent influence could shake; and at a time too 
when these qualities were so dangerous, that, far from find¬ 
ing them amongst the generality of his countrymen, 1 did 
not invariably meet, witlr them amongst my own. With 
such a sense of his merits, it is natural that 1 should feel a 
ck'siro of rewarding him ; for justice, gratitude, generosity, 
and even policy demand it: and J resort to the board for the 
means of perfonniflg so necessary a duty, in full confidence 
that, as those which I shall point out are neither incom- 
Jiatiblc with the Company’s interest nor prejudicial to the 
rights of others, they w'ill not be withhold me. At the 
request, therefore, of Gunga Govin King I J^iver the accom- 
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ponying durkausts, or petitions, for grants of lands lying in 
difibrent districts; the total jumma, or rent, of which amount 
to rupees 2,38,061. 12. 1.” 

Your lordships recollect that Mr. Larkins was one of the 
bribe agents of Mr. Hastings; one,‘I mean, of a corporation, 
but not corporate in their acts. My lords, Mr. Larkins has 
told you, ho has told us, and he has thld the court of direct¬ 
ors, tliat Mr. Hastings parted in a quarrel witli Gunga 
Govin Sing because he had not faithfully ke])t his engage¬ 
ment with regard to his bribe; and that, instead of £40,000 
from Dinagepore, he had only paid him £30,0(X). My lords, 
that iniquitous men will defraud one another 1 can conceive ; 
but you will perceive by Mr. Hastings’s behaviour at part¬ 
ing, that ho either had in fact received this money from 
Gunga Goviji Sing, or in some way or other had abundant 
reason to be satislicd ; that he totally forgot his anger updii 
this occasion, and that at parting his last act was to""ratify 
(jranis of lands (so described by Mr. Hastings) to Gunga 
Govin Sing. Your lordships will recollect the tender and for¬ 
giving temper of Mr. Hastings. Whatever little bickerings 
there minht have been between them about their small moinw 
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away all sins, enmities, and discontent. • By some «f those 
arts which Gunga Govin Sing knows how to practise (1 
mean conciliatory honest arts) he had fairly wiped away all 
resentment out of Mr. Hastings’s mind ; and he, who so long 
remembered the affront oll'ered him by Ch«it Sing, totally 
forgets Gunga Goviu Sing’s fraud of £10,000, and attempts 
to make others the instruments of giving him what he calls 
his reward. 


Mr. Hastings states among Gunga Govin’s merits, that ho 
had, from the time of its institution, and with a very short 
intermission, served the office of dewan to the Calcutta com¬ 
mittee. That short intermission was, when he was turned 
out of office upon proof of peculation and embezzlement of 
public money ; but of this cause of the intermission in the 
political life and political merits of Gunga Govin Sing Mr. 
Hastings does not tell you. 

Your lordShiprf shall now hear what opinion a member of 
the provincial stmucil at Calcutta, in which he had also served, 
had of him. “ Wlyo is Gunga Govin Sing ? ” Q’he answer is: 
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—“ He was, when I left Bengal, dewan to the committee of 
revenue. What was his office and power during Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s administration since 1780?—He was formerly dewan 
to the provincial council stationed at Calcutta, of w hich 1 was 
a member. His conduct then was licentious and unwarranl- 
able, oppressive and extortionary. He was stationed under 
us to he an humble and submissive servant, and to be of use 
to us in the discharge of our duty. His conduct was every¬ 
thing the reverse. We endeavoured to correot the miscliicfs 
he was guilty of as iiRich as possible. In oue attempt to 
release fifteen persons illegally confined by him, wm were dis¬ 
missed our offices ; a different pretence was held out for our 
dismission, but it was only a pretence. Since his appointment 
as dew'an to the prbsent •committee of revenue, his line of con¬ 
duct has only been a continuance of what 1 have described, 
but upon a larger scale. What was the general opinion of 
the natives of the use he made of his power ?—He was looked 
up to by the natives as the second person in the government, 
if not the first. Ho was considered as the only channel for 
obtaining favour and employment from the (lovernor. There 
is hardly a native family of rank or credit within the three 
provinces whom he has not some time or other distressed and 
afflicte'd ; scarce a zcmiiidary that he has not dismemhered 
and plundered. Was you in a situation to know this to be 
true ?—I certainly was. What was the general opinion, and 
your own, concerning his wealth ?—It is almost impossible 
to form a cotrS'petent judgment, his means of acquiring it have 
been so extensive. I had aft account shown to me about 
•fuly, 1785, stating his acquisitionsatthree hundred and twenty 
lacks of rupees, that is, £3,200,000.” 

My lords, I have only to add, that, from the host inquiries 
I have been able to make, those who speak highest of his 
wealth are those who obtain the,greatest credit. The esti¬ 
mate of any man’s w’ealth is uncertain ; but the enormity of 
his W'ealth is universally believed: yet Mr. Hastings seemed 
to act as if he nepded a reward ; and it is therefore neces¬ 
sary to inquire what recommended him particularly to Mr. 
Hastings. Tour lordships have seen that lie was on the 
point of being dismissed for misbehaviouil and' oppression by 
that Calcutta committee, his services to wVyih Mr. Hastings 
gives as one proof of his constant and uniWm good behaviour. 
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“Ho had executed,” be says, “the duties of bis office with 
fidelity, diligence, and ability.” These aro his public merits ; 
but he has private merits:—“ To myself,” says he, “ he has 
given proofs of constancy and attachment.” 

Now ■we, who have been used to look very diligently over 
the Company’s records, and to compare one part with another, 
ask wliiit those services were which have so strongly recom¬ 
mended him to Mr. Hastings, and induced him to speak so 
favourably of his public services. What those services aro 
docs not appear; wc have searched' the records for them 
(and those records are ver^ busy and loquacious), about that 
period of time, during which Mr. Hastings was labouring 
under an eclipse, aud near the dragon’s mouth, and all the 
drums of Bengal beating to free him from this daugerous 
eclipse. During this time there is nothing publicly done, 
there is nothing publicly said, by (Hunga (fovin Sing. There 
wore then some services of Giiuga Goviu Sing that lie un¬ 
discovered, which he takes as proofs of attachment. What 
could they be y they were not public ; nobody knows any- 
tliiiig of them ; they must, by reforcnco to the time, as far ns 
\ie can judge of them, be services of concealment. Other- 
v\ ise, in the course of this business it w ill be necessary, and 
IMr. Hastings will find occasion, to show what those per¬ 
sonal services of Gunga Govin Sing to him were. Jliii ser¬ 
vices to Gunga Govin Sing were pretty conspicuous ; for, 
after he was turned out for peculation, Mr. 11 astiijgs restored 
him to his ollico; and when he had imprisone(r?rfteen persons 
illegally and oppressively, andSvhen the council were about 
to set them at liberty, they were set at liberty themselves ; 
they were dismissed their offices. Your lordships see, then, 
what his public services were. His private services are un¬ 
known ; they must be, as we conceive from their being un¬ 
known, of a suspicious natiu’e; and I do not go further than 
suspicion, because I never heard, and 1 have not been with¬ 
out attempts to make the discovery, what those services were 
that recommended him to Mr. Hastings. 

Having looked at his public services, which aro well-known 
scenes of wickedness, barbarity, and corruption, we next 
come to see what/his reward is. Your lordships hear what 
reward he thoif)^ proper to secure for himself; and, 1 be¬ 
lieve, tf [|lian who power like Gunga Govin Sing, aud a 
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disposition like Gunga Govin Sing, can hardly want the 
means of rewarding himself; and if every virtue rewards it¬ 
self, and virtue is said to be its own reward, the virtue of 
Gunga Oovin Sing was in a good way of seeking its own re¬ 
ward. Mr. Hastings, however, thought it was not right that 
such a man should reward himself; but that it was necessary 
for the honour and justice of government to find him a re¬ 
ward. Then the next thing is, w'hat that reward shall be. 
It is a grant of lauds., Your lordships will observe, that Mr. 
Hastings declares some of these lands to be unoccupied, 
others occupied, but not by the'just owners. Now these 
were the very lands of the Kajah of Dinagepore, from whence 
he had taken the bribe of ±140,000. My lords, this was a 
monstrous thing. ' Mr.-Hastings had the audacity, as his 

E artiug act, when he was coming to England, and ought to 
ave expected (whatever he did expect) the resjionsibility 
of this day,—he was, I say, shameless enough, not only to 
give this recommendation, but to perpetuate the inischiel's of 
his reign, as he has dotHlif^ his successors; for he has really 
done so by making it impossible almost to know anything of 
the true state of that country : and he has thereby made them 
much leas responsible and criminal than before in any ill acts 
they may have done since his time. But Mr. Hastings not 
only •recommends and backs the petition of Qunga Govin 
Sing with his parting authority, which authority he made the 
people theje believe would be greater in England than it-was 
in India, but he is an evidence; he declares, that “ to his 
own knowledge these lands'are vacant, and confessedly, 
therefore, by the laws of this as*well as of most other coun¬ 
tries, in the absolute gift of government.” * 

My lords (as I said), Mr. Hastings becomes a witness, 
and, I believe, in the course of the proceedings you will find, 
a false witness, for Gunga Govin Sing. “ To my own know¬ 
ledge,” says he, “they are vacant.” Why, I cannot find 
that Mr. Hastings had ever been in Dinagepore ; or, if he 
had, it must have been only as a passenger. He had not the 
supervision of the district in any other sense than with that 
kind of eagle eye which he must hav§ had over all Bengal, 
and which he had for no other purposes tl.^ those for which 
eagles’ eyes are commonly used. He b^Jnes, you see, a 
witness for Gunga Govin Sing, and ordejs to be given him. 
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as a recompense for all the iniquitous acts this man com¬ 
mitted, the lands of that very Bajah who through the hands 
of Gunga Govin Sing had given an enormous bribe to Mr. 
jrastiugs. These lands were not without an ownership, but 
were lauds in the hands of the liajah, and were to be severed 
from the zeinindary and given to Gunga Goviu Sing.- The 
manner of obtaining them is something so shocking, iuid con¬ 
tains such a number of enormities couiplotcd in one act, that 
one can scarce imagine how such a compound could exist. 

This man, besides his office of dewatn to the Calcutta com¬ 
mittee, which gave him the whole management and power of 
the revenue, was, as I have stated, at the head of all the re¬ 
gisters in the kingdom, whose duty it was to he a control 
upon him as dewau. As Mr. Hastings destroyed every other 
constitutional settlement of the country, so the office w-hich 
was to be a check upon Gimga Govin Sing, namely, the re¬ 
gister of the country, had been superseded, and revived in 
another shape, and given to the own son of this very man. 
God forbid that a son should noPronunder a certain and 
reasonable subordination! But though in this country we 
know a son may possibly be free frotn the control of his 
father, yet the meanest slave is not in a more abject^ condi¬ 
tion of slavery than a son is in that coimtry to his father; 
for it e x tends to the power of a Boman parent. The bffict; 
oi register is to take care that a lull and fair rent is secured 
to government; and above all it is bis businesg^to take care 
of the body of laws, the royjauu mulluck, or custom of the 
country, of which he is the guardian as the head of the law. 
It was his business to secilre that fundamental law of the 
government, and fundamental law of the country, that a 
zemiudary canuot be split, or any portion of it separated, 
without the consent of the government. This man betrayed 
his trust, and did privately-j contrary totlie duty of his office, 
get this minor Bajah, who was but an infant, who was but 
nine years old at the time, to make over to him a part of his 
zemiudary, to a large amount, under colour of a fraudulent 
and fictitious sale. By the laws of that country, by the 
common laws^of natuue, the act of this child was void. The 
act was void ns a^inst the government, by giving a zemin- 
dary without th'e^nsent of the government to the very man 
who ought to havi^preveuted such an act; he has the same 
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sacred guardianship of minors that the Chancellor of Eng- 
.land has.—This man got to himself those lands by a fraudu¬ 
lent and probably forged deed, fur that is charged too; but 
wliether it was forgfd or not, this miserable minor was 
obliged to give tlic lands to him; he did not dare to quarrel 
with him upon such an article, because he who would uur - 
cliase could take. 

I'he next step was to get one of his nearest relations to 
seem to give a consent; because taking it of the minor was 
too gross. The relation, who could no more consent by the 
law of that country than the lavf of this, gave apparently his 
consent. And these wei’c the very lands that Mr. Hastings 
speaks of as “ lands entirely at the disposal of government.” 
All this came before the council. The moment Mr. Hastings 
was gone, India seemed a little to respire ; there was a vast 
oppressive weight taken ofl' it,—there was a mountain re¬ 
moved from its breast; and persons did dare then, for the 
first time, to breathe their comphaints . And accordingly, this 
minor liiijah got some pbTson kind enough to tell him that ho 
was a minor,—that he could not part with his estate ; and 
this, with the other shocking and illegal parts of the process, 
W'as stated by him to the council, w'ho had Mr. Hastings’s 
recommendation of Gunga Govin Sing before them. The 
coifncil, shocked to see a minor attempted to be dispossessed 
in such a manner by him who was the natural guardian of 
all minors., shocked at such an enormous daiiug piece of 
iniquity, began to inquire further, and to ask, how came this 
his near relation to consent? He was apparently partner in 
the fraud. Partner in the frapd be was, but not nartner in 
the profit ; for he was to do it without getting anytinng for 
It; jjhe wickedness was in him, and the profit in Gunga 
Gmm ping. In consequence oi this inquiry, the man comes 
down to account for his conduct, and declares another atro¬ 
cious iniquity, that shows you the powers which Gunga 
Govin Sing possessed.—“ Gunga Govin Sing,” says he, “is 
master of the country ; he had made a great festival for the 
burial of his mother; all those oif that caste ought to be in¬ 
vited to the funeral festival; he wQuld have disgraced me 
for ever, if I liad not been invited to that funeral festival.” 
These funeral festivals, you should know, ate great things in 
that country, and celebrated in this fanner, and, you may 
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depend upon it, in a royal manner, by him, upon burying his 
mother: any person left out was marked, despised, and dis-, 
graced. “ But he had it in his power, and I was threatened 
to be deprived of my caste by his register, who had the caste 
in his absolute disposition.” Says he', “ I was under terror, 
I was under duresse, and I did it.” 

Gunga Govin Sing w^as fortified by the opinion that the 
Governor, though departed, virtually resided in that countiy. 
God grant that his power may be extirpated out of it now! 
I doubt it; but, most assuredly, it was residing in its pleni¬ 
tude when he departed from thence;' and there was not a 
man in India who was not of opinion, either that he was 
actually to return to govern India again, or that his power is 
such in England as that he might govern if here. And such 
were the hones of those w'ho had intentions against the ea» 
tatos of others. Gunga Govin Sing, therefore, being pressed 
to the wall by this declaration of the Eajah’s relation, when 
he could say nothing against it, when it was clear and mani¬ 
fest, and there were only impudent, barefaced denials and 
asseverations against facts which carried truth with them¬ 
selves, did not in his answer pretend to say that a zemin- 
dary might be parted without the consent of the government, 
—that a minor might be deprived of it,-^that the" next 
relation had a power of disposing of it. He did indeed say, 
but nobody believed him, that he had used no force upon 
this relation; but as every one knew the act would be void, 
he was driven to Mr. Hastings’s great refuge ; he was driven 
to say, “ the government in this'eountry has arbitrary power, 
—the power of government- is everything,—the right of 
the subject nothing;—they have at all times separated ze- 
mindaries from their lawful proprietors. Give me what Mr. 
Hastings has constantly given to other people without’ any 
right, or shadow or scmblanpe of right, at all.”—God knoVft, 
it is well that 1 walk with my authority in my hand; for 
there are such crimes, such poi^ntous, incredible crimes, to 
be brought before your lordships, that it .would hardly be 
believed, were it not that I am constantly, as I hope I shall 
constantly be, guarded with evidence, and that the strong¬ 
est that can be, pven the evidence of the parties them¬ 
selves. % 

“ Erom your inq^iiry (Gunga Govin Sing says to the 
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council) eveiy circumstance will appear in its true colours. 
With respect to the alienation of parts of zemindaries, the 
extent and consequence of the great zemindars depend in a 
great measure on the favour and countenance of the ruling 
powers. 

“By what means did this zemindar of Dinagepore get 
possession of purgunnah Buttassim after the death of Kyeo- 
bad Chowdry, in 1158; of purgunnah Coolygong after the 
death of Sahebrance .Chowderanne, in the same year, not¬ 
withstanding his heirs existed; and of purgunnah tiuntoe, 
<fcc., during the lifetime of Sunlboonant, the zemiudar, in 
11G7,—all without right, title, or pecuniary consideration? 
This has been the case with many purgunnahs in his zeniin- 
dary, and indeed exists in many other zemindaries besides, 
since the Company’s accession. Itamkissen, in 1172, got 
possession of Nurrulloor, the zemiiuhiry of Mahomed Ali: 
the purgunnah of lehanguipore, &c., was in three divisions, 
in 1173. The petition of Govin Deo 8heopersaud was made 
over to the son of Bonsser Chowdry, possessor of the third 
share. Burgunnah Baharbund belonged to the zemindary of 
llanny Bhowanny, and, in 1180, was made over to Luek- 
naut J^undy. All these changes took place in the lifetime 
of tl>e‘rightful possessors, without right, title, or purchase.” 

Your lordships have not heard before ofLucknaut Nundy. 
He was the son of a person of whom your lordships have 
heard before, called Cun too Baboo, the banyan of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings. Mr. Hastings has proved in abnndanee of other oases 
that a grant to father and dbii is the same thing. The fa¬ 
thers generally take out grants in the names of their sons; 
and tho Banny Bhowanny, possessing the zemindary of Ead- 
shi, an old lady of tho first rank and family in India, was 
stripped of a part of her zemindary, and it was given to Luck- 
naut Nundy, the son of Mr. Hastings’s banyan; and then 
(you see the consequence of good examples) comes Gunga 
Govin Sing, and says, I am as good a man as he; there is 
a zemindary given; then do as much for Gunga Govin Sing 
as you have done for Cantoo Baboo. Here is an argument 
drawn from the practice of Mr. Hastings. And this shows 
your lordships the necessity of suppressing such iniipritics by 
punishing the author of them. You will piinfeh Mr. Hastings; 
and no man will hereafter dare to rob minors, no man will 
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hw^after dare to rob widows, to give to the vilest of mankind, 
thoit own base instruments, for their own nefarious purposes, 
the lauds of others without righ t, title, or piirc-hase. 

My lords, 1 will not after this state to you the false repre¬ 
sentation of the value of these lands, which this man gave in 
to government. He represented it to be much less than it 
was, when he desired the grant of them, as shall be stated 
when it comes before your lordships, at the proper time. 
But at presclit T am only touching upon principles, and bring¬ 
ing examples so far as they illustrate principles, and to show 
how precedents spread. 

I believe, your lordships will conceive better of the spirit 
of these transactions by my intermixing with them, as I shall 
endeavour to do, as much as possible of the grounds of them. 
I will venture to say, that no description that I can give, no 
painting, if I was cither able or willing to paint, could make 
these transactions appear to your lordships with-the strength 
which they have in themselves; and your lordships will be 
convinced of this, when you see, what nobody could hardly 
believe, that a man can say, “ It was given to others without 
right, title, or purchase ; give it to me without right, title, or 
purchase;—give me the estates of minors without right, title, 
or purchase, because Mr. lliistings gave the estates of widows 
without right, title, or purchase.” 

Of this exemplary grant, of this pattern for future proceed¬ 
ings, 1 will show your lordships the consequence. 

1 will read to your lordships part of the examination of a 
witness, taken from a report of a committee of the House of 
Commons. 

“ Are you acquainted with the situation* of the zemindary 
of Baharbuiul ?—It lies to the eastward of Dinageporo and 
Biijigpore. I was stationed in that neighbourhood. To whom 
did it originally belong believe, to the zemindary of 
Kadshi, belonging to'Banny Bhowanny. For what reason was 
it taken from the Balmy of lladshi and given to Cantoo Ba¬ 
boo f—I do not exactly recollect: I believ.e, on some plea of 
incapacity or insufficiency in her to manage it, or some pre¬ 
tended decline in the revenue, owing to mismanagement. 
On what terms was it granted to Cantoo Baboo or bis son ? 
—I believe it vias a gr.aut in perpetuity, at the revenue of 
rupees 82,000 or 83,000 per annum. What amount did ho 
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collect from the country ?—I cannot tell. The year I was in 
that neighbourhood, the settlement with his under-tenants 
was something above 3,53,000 rupees. The inhabitants of 
the country objected to it. They assembled in a body of 
about live thousand, {ind were proceeding to Calcutta to 
make known their grievances to tlie committee of revenue. 
They were stopped at Gossimbuzar by N oor Sing Baboo, the 
brother of Can too Baboo, and there the matter was com¬ 
promised, in what manner 1 cannot say.” 

Your lordships see, Mr. Hastings’s banyan got this ze- 
mindary belonging to this venerable lady, unable to protect 
herself; that it was granted to him without right, title, or 
purchase. To show you tliat Mr. Hastings had been in a 
constant course of such proceeding, here is a petition from a 
jjerson called **'******* for some 
favour from government, which it is not necessary' now to 
state. In order to make good his claim, lie states what no¬ 
body denied, but which is iiiiiversiilly known in fact. Says 
he, “i have never entertained any such iutention or idea,” 
that is, of seizing upon other people’s zenundarics, “ueitber 
am 1 at all desirous of acquiring any other person’s zeminda- 
ry in this country,” &c. * * * * 

[T/(e document read here is wanting, cnding~\ “ as several 
Cal’ciitta banyans have done,” Ac. • * * # * 

lie states it as a kind of constant practice, by which the 
country had been robbed under Mr. Hastings, known and 
iicknowlodgcd to be so, to seize upon the inheritance of the 
W'idow and the fatherless. ,lii this manner did dunga Go- 
viu Sing govern himself upon the direct precedent of Cantoo 
Baboo, the ban 3 yin of Mr. Jlnsiings; and this other instru¬ 
ment of his in like manner calls upon government for favour 
of some kind or other, upon the same principle and the same 
precedent. 

Your lordsliips now see how necessary it was to say some¬ 
thing about arbitrary power: for, first, the wicked people of 
lliut country (Mr. Hastings’s instruments I mean) pretend 
right, title, pufehase, grant; and when their frauds in all 
these legal means are discovered, then they fly off and have 
recourse to arbitrary power; and say. It is true, 1 can make 
out no right, title, gi'ant, or purchase ; thfc parties are minors; 
I am bound to take care of their right; Dut you have arbi- 
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trary power; you have exercised it upon other occasions; 
exercise it upon this; give me the rights of other people. 
This was the last act, and, I hope, will be the last act of Mr. 
.Hastings’s wicked power, done by the wickedest man in 
favour of the wickedest man, and by. the wickedest means, 
which failed upon his own testimony. 

To bring your lordships to the end of this business, which 
I hope will lead me very near to the end of what 1 have to 
trouble your lordships with ; I will now state the conduct of 
the council, and the resolution about G'ungu Govin Sing. I 
am to inform your lordships, that there was a reference made 
by the council to the committee of revenue, namely, to Gunga 
Govin Sing himself; a reference with regard to the right, 
title, mode, and proceeding, and many other circumstances; 
upon which the committee, being siidi as I have described, 
very naturally were silent. Gunga Govin Sing loquiiur 
solus —in the manner you have just heard ; the eoinniittoe 
were the chorus; they sometimes talk,—fill up a vacant 
part, but Gunga Govin Sing was the great actor, the sole 
one. The report of this committee being laid before the 
council, Mr. Stables, one of the board, entered the following 
minute on the fifteenth of May, 1785 : “ 1 have perused the 
several papers upon this subject, and am sorry to ohserv.e that 
the committee of revenue are totally silent on the most ma¬ 
terial ^joints therein, and sending the petition to them has 
only been so much time thrown away—1 mean, on the actu¬ 
al value of the lands iu question: what the amount derived 
from them has been in the last pear, and what advantages or 
disadvantages to government by the sale; and whether, in 
their opinion, the supposed sale was compulsive or not. 
But it is not necessary for the discussion of the question 
respecting the regularity or irregularity of the ])rctended sale 
of Salbarry to Gunga Govin Sing, the dewan, to enter into 
the ])articular assertions of each party. 

“ The representations of the llajah’s agent, confirmed by 
tlie potitioius of his principal, positively assert the sale to have 
been cpTnp'iljjjyA and violent; and the dew'an as positively 
deni)^ it, though the fears he expresses, ‘ that their common 
enemies would set aside'the act before it was complete’ show 
clearly that they W ere sensible the act was unjustifiable, if 
they do not teuif'to falsify his denial. 
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“ But it is clearly established and admitted by the lan¬ 
guage and writings of both parties, that there has been’ a 
most unwarrantable collusion in endeavouring to alienate the 
rights of government, contrary to the most positive original 
laws of the constitutioH of these provinces, ‘ Ihal no zemin¬ 
dar, and other landholder, payinff revenue to government, 
shall he permitted to alienate his lands, without the express 
authority of that government' 

“ The defence set up by Grunga Govin Sing does not go 
to disavow the transaction ; for if it did, the deed of sale, 
(fee., produced by himself, and thp petition to the board for 
its confirmation, would detect him; on the contrary, he 
openly admits its existence, and only strives to show that^t 
was a voluntary one on the part of the Kanny and the serv¬ 
ants of the llajah. AVlietlier voluntary or not, was equally 
criminal in Gunga Govin Sing, as the public officer of go¬ 
vernment, because diametrically ojjposito to the positive and 
repeated standing orders of that government for the rule oi 
his conduct, as dewau and native guardian of the public 
rights intrusted especially to his care ; because it was his 
duty, not only not to be guilty of a breach of those rules 
himself, but as dewan, and exercising the efficient office of 
canongec, to prevent, detect, expose, and apprize his em¬ 
ployees of every instance attempted to the contrary ; because 
it was his duty to prevent the government being defrauded, 
and the Eajah, a ehUd of nine years old, robbed of his here¬ 
ditary possessions, as he would have been if this transaction 
had not been detected; whert^is, on the contrary, the dewan 
is himself the principal mover and sole instrument in that 
fraud and robbery, if I am rightly informed,' to the amount 
of 42,474 rujices in perpetuity, by which he alone was to 
boiielit; and because he has even dared to stand forward in 
an attempt to obtain our sanction, and thereby make us par¬ 
ties to (in my opinion) a false deed and fraudulent transac¬ 
tion, as his own defence now shows the bill of sale and aU 
its collateral papers to be. 

“ If otleuces o? this dark tendency and magnitude were 

' Vukeel states Mofussil Jumma, of Salbarr'y, for 1,191 9G,229 

Purchase money. 53,75& 

Per aimuin, loss 


42,474 
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not to be punisliecl in a public manner, the bif;b example 
hePe set the natives employed under the government by 
their first native officer would very soon render our authorii 
ty contemptible, and operate to the destruction of tlie public 
revenues.—I will not dwell further qu the contradictions in 
those papers before us on this subject. 

“ Kut 1 beg leave to point out how tenacious the govern¬ 
ment have been of insuring implicit obedience to their rules 
on this subject in particular, and in prohibiting conduct like 
that here exhibited against their public officer, and how sa¬ 
credly they haveview'ed the public institutes on this subject, 
which have been violated and tramjded on ; and it will suf¬ 
fice to show tlicir public orders on a similar instance, which 
happened some time ago, and which the dowan, from his 
official situation, must have been a piirty in detecting. 

“ I desire the board’s letter to the committee on this sub¬ 
ject, daied the 31,st May, 1782, may bo read, and a copy be 
annexed to this minute. 

“1 therefore move the board, that Gunga Goviu Sing 
may be forthwith required to surrender the original deeds 
produced by him, as a title to the grant of Salbarry, in order 
that they may be returned to the Itajah’s agents, to be made 
null and void. 

“1 further move the board, that the dewmn Gunga Govin 
Sing, together with his naib Prawn Kishin Sing, his son, and 
all his dependants, be removed from their offices, and that the 
roy royan, liajah Eajebullub, whose duty only Gunga Govin 
Sing virtually is to perform, bq reinstated in the exercise of 
the duties of his department; and that Gunga Govin 8ing 
be ordered to deliver up all official papers of the sircar to the 
committee of revenue and the roy royan, and that they be 
ordered accordingly to take charge of them, and finally set¬ 
tle all accounts.”—This motion was overruled, and no fina’ 
proceeding appears. 

My lords, you have heard the proceedings of the court 
before which Gunga Govin Sing thought proper to appeal, in 
conseq\)ence of the power and protectiont of Mr. Hastings 
being understood to exist after he left India, and authenticated 
by his last parting deed. Your lordships will judge by that 
last act of Mr. Hastings what the rest of his whole life was. 
—My lords, I do not mean now to go further than just to 
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remind your lordships of this, that Mr. Hastings’s government 
was one whole system of oppression, of robbery of indi¬ 
viduals, of destruction of the public, and of supersession 
of the whole system of the English government, in order to 
vest in the worst of the natives all the powers that could 
possibly exist in any government, in order to defeat the 
cuds which all governments ought in common to have in 
view. Thus, my lords, I show you, at one point of view, 
what you are to expect from him in all the rest. I have, I 
think, make out as clear as can be to your lordships, so far 
as it was necessary to go, that his bribery and peculation was 
not occasional, but habitual; that it was not urged upon him 
at the moment, but was regular and systematic. I have 
shown to your lordshipa the operation of such a system on 
the revenues. 

My lords, Mr. Hastings pleads one constant merit to justify 
those acts; namely, that they produce an increase of tlie 
public revenue; and accordingly he never sells to any of 
those wicked agents any trusts whatever in the country, that 
you do not hear that it will considerably tend to the increase 
of the revenue.—Tour lordships will see, when he sold to 
wicked men the province of Eahar, in the same way in 
which Dobi Sing Irad this province of Dinagepore, that con¬ 
sequences of a horrid and atrocious nature (though not to so 
great an extent) followed from it. I will just beg leave to 
state to your lordships, that the kingdom of Bahar is an¬ 
nexed to the kingdom of Bengal; that this kingdom was 
governed by another provinciak council; that he turned out 
that provincial council, and 8o).d that government to two 
wicked men,—one of no fortune at all, and the other of a 
veiy suspicious fortune; one a total bankrupt, the other just¬ 
ly excommunicated for bis wickedness in his eountry, and 
then in pripon for misdemeanours in a subordinate situation 
of government. 

Mr. Hastings destroyed the couneil that imprisoned him; 
and, instead of putting one of the best and most reputable 
of the natives to govern it, he takes out of prison this ex¬ 
communicated wretch, hated by God and man,—this bank¬ 
rupt, this man of evil and desperate ch&racter, this misjBjm- 
the public revenue in an inferior station; and, as he 

VOL.VII. Q 
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had given Bengal to Gunga Govin Sing, he gave this pro¬ 
vince to l^ialis Kelleram and Cullian Sing. 

It was done upon this principle, that they would increase 
and very much better the revenue. These men seemed to 
he as strange instruments for improving a revenue as ever 
were chosen, I suppose, since the world began. Perhaps 
their merit was giving a bribe of £40,000 to Mr. Hastings. 
How he disposed of it I don’t know. lie says, 1 disposed 
of it to the public, and it was in a case of emergency. You 
will see in the course of this business the falsehood of that 
pretence; for you will spe, though the obligation is given 
for it as a round sum of money, that the payment W'as not 
accomplished till a year after; that therefore it could not an¬ 
swer any immediate exigence of the Company. Did it an¬ 
swer in an increase of the revenue ?—The very reverse. 
Those persons who had given this bribe of £40,000, at the 
end of that year were found £ 80,000 in debt to the Compa¬ 
ny. The Company always loses when Mr. Hastings takes a 
bribe; and when he proposes an increase of the revenue, 
the Company loses often double. But I hope and trust your 
lordships will consider this idea of a monstrous rise of rent, 
given by men of desperate fortunes and characters, to be one 
of the grievances, instead of one of the advantages, of this 
system. 

It has been necessary to lay these facts before you (and I 
have stated them to your lordships far short of their reality, 
partly through my infirmity, and partly on account of the 
odiousness of the task of going through things that disgrace 
human nature), that you may be enabled fully to enter into 
the dreadful consequences which attend a system of bribery 
and corruption in a governor-general. On a transient view 
bribery is rather a subject of disgust than horror,—the sor¬ 
did practice of a venal, mean, and abject mind; 
feet of the crime seems to end with the act. It looks to be 
no more than the corrupt transfer of property from one per¬ 
son to another; at worst a theft. But it will appear in a 
very ditferent light, when you regard thl consideration for 
which the bribe is given; namely, that a governor-general, 
claiming an arbitrary‘power in himself, for that consideration 
delivers up tli^ properties, the liberties, and the lives a. 
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whole people to the arbitrary discretion of any wicked and 
rapacious person, who will bo sure to make good from their 
blood the purchase he has paid for his power over them. It 
is possible that a man may pay a bribe merely to redeem 
himself from some evil. • It is bad, however, to live.under a 
power whose violence has no restraint except in its avarice. 
But no man ever paid a bribe for a power to charge and tax 
others, but with a view to oppress them. No man over paid 
a bribe for the handling of the public money, but to necu- 
late from it. When once such offices become thus privately 
and corruptly venal, the very worst men will be chosen (as 
Mr. Hastings has in fact constantly chosen the very worst), 
because none but those who do not scruple the use of any 
means arc capable,'Conaistently with profit, to discharge at 
once the rigid demands of a severe public revenue and the pri¬ 
vate bribes of a rapacious chief magistrate. Not only the worst 
men will be thus chosen, but they will be restrained by no 
dread whatsoever in the execution of their worst oppressions. 
Their protection is sure. The authority that is to restrain, 
to control, to punish them, is previously engaged ; he has his 
retaining fee for the support of their crimes. Mr. Hastings 
never dared, because ho could not, arrest oppression in its 
course, -without drying up the source of his own corrupt 
emolument. Mr. Hastings never dared, after the fact, to 
punish extortion in others, because he could- not, without 
risking the discovery of bribery in himself. The same cor¬ 
ruption, the same oppression, and the same impunity will 
reign through all the subordinate gradations. 

A fair revenue may be collected without the aid of wick¬ 
ed, violent, and unjust instruments. But when once the 
line of just and legal demand is transgressed, such instru¬ 
ments are of absolute necessity; and they comport them¬ 
selves accordingly. When we know that men must be well 
paid (and they ought to be well paid) for the performance 
of honourable duty, can we think that men will be found to 
commit wicked, rapacious, and oppressive acts with fidelity 
and disinterestedness, for the sole emolument of dishonest 
employers ? No; they must have their full share of the 
prey, and the greater share as they are’the nearer and more 
necessary instruments of the general oxtortipn. We must 
not therefore flatter ourselves, when Mir. Hastings takes 
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£40,000 in bribes for Dinagepore and its annexed provinces, 
that from the people nothing more than £40,000 is extorted. 
I speak within compass, four times forty must be levied on 
the people; and these violent sales, fraudulent purchases, 
confiscations, inhuman and unutterable tortures, imprison¬ 
ment, irons, whips, fines, general despair, general insurrection, 
the massacre of the officers of revenue by the people, the 
massacre of the people by the soldiery, and the, totm waste 
and destruction of the finest provinces in India, are things of 
course, and all a necessary consequcn'ce involved in the very 
substance of Mr. Hastings’s bidbery. 

j I, therefore, charge Mr. Hastings with having destroyed, 
ffor private purposes, the whole system of government by the 
'six provincial councils, which he had no jight to destroy. 

1 charge him with having delegated to others that power 
^which the act of parliament had directed him to preserve 
i unalienably in himself. 

, 1 charge him with having formed a committee to be mere 

instruments and tools, at the enormous expense of £62,000 
per annum. 

, I charge him with having appointed a person their dewan, 
to whom these Englishmen were to be subservient tools; 
whose name, to his own knowledge, was by the . general 
voice of India, by the general recorded voice of the Com¬ 
pany, by recorded official transactions, by everything that 
can make a man known, abhorred, and detested, stamped 
with infamy; and with giving him the whole power which 
he had thus separated from cthe council-general and from 
the provincial councils. , 

'I charge him with taking bribes of Gunga Govin Sing. 

I charge him with not having done that bribe service 
which fidelity even in iniquity requires at the hands of the 
worst of men. 

I charge him with having robbed those people of whom 
he took the bribes. 

I charge him with having fraudulently alienated the for- 
t>ines of widows. ' 

I charge him with having, without right, title, or purchase, 
taken the lands of orphans, and given them to wicked per- 
.sons under hiqa.' . 

I charge hhn with having removed the natural guardians 
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of a minor Rajah, and with having given that trust to.a 
stranger, Debi Sing, whose wickedness was known to himself 
and all the world; and hy whom the Rajah, his family and 
dependants were cruelly oppressed. 

I charge him with having, committed to the management 
of Debi Sing three great provinces; and thereby^ with having 
wasted the <3ountry, ruined the landed interest, cruelly 
harassed the peasants, burnt their houses, seized their crops, 
tortured and degraded their persons, and destroyed the 
honour of the whole female race of that country. 

• In the name of the Common^ of England, I charge all 
■this villany upon Warren Hastings, in this last moment of 
piy application to you. 

My lords, what is it "that we want here to a great act of 
national justice ? Do we want a cause, my lords ? You 
have the cause of oppressed princes, of undone women of the 
first rank, of desolated provinces, and of wasted kingdoms. 

Do you want a criminal, nxy lords ? When was there so 
much iniquity ever laid to the charge of any one ?—No, my 
lords, you must not look to punish any other such delinquent 
from India.—Warren Hastings has not left substance enough 
in India to nourish such another delinquent. 

My lords, is it a prosecutor you want ?—You have before 
you the Commons of Great Britain as prosecutors; and, I 
believe, my lords, that the sun in his beneficent progress 
round the world does not behold a more glorious sight than 
that of men, separated from remote people by. the material 
bounds and barriers of nature, united by the bond of a social 
and moral community;—all thh Commons of England re¬ 
senting, as their own, the indignities and cruelties that are 
offered to all the people of India. 

Do we want a tribunal ? My, lords, no example of an¬ 
tiquity, nothing in the modem world, nothing in the range 
of human imagination, can supply us with a tribunal like 
this. My lords, here we see virtually in the mind’s eye 
that sacred majesty of the crown, under whose authority you 
sit, and whose pow'er you exercise. We see in that invisible 
authority, what we all feel in reality and life, the beneficent 
powers and protecting justice of his Majesty. We have 
here the heir-apparent to the crown, such as'the fond wishes 
of the people of England wish an heir-apparent of the 
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crown to be. We have here all the branches of the royal 
family in a situation between majesty and subjection, be¬ 
tween the sovereign and the subject,—offering a pledge 
in that situation for the support of the rights of the crown 
and the liberties of the people, both'which extremities they 
touch. My lords, we have a great hereditary peerage here; 
those who have their own honour, the honour of their ances¬ 
tors, and of their posterity, to guard; and who will justify, 
as they have always justified, that provision in the constitu¬ 
tion by which justice is made an hereditary-office. My lords, 
we have here a new nobility, who have risen and exalted them¬ 
selves by various merits, by great military services, which 
have extended the fame of this country from the rising to the 
setting sun : we have those who by various civil merits and 
various civil talents have been exalted to a situation which 
they well deserve, and in which they will justify the favour 
of their sovereign, and the good opinion of their fellow-sub¬ 
jects, and make them rejoice to see those virtuous charac¬ 
ters, that were the other day upon a level with thfein, now 
exalted above them in rank, but feeling with them in sympa¬ 
thy what they felt in Common with' them before. We have 
persons exalted from the practice of the law, from the place 
in which they administered high though subordinate justice, 
to a seat here, to enlighten with their knowledge and to 
strengthen with their votes those principles which have dis¬ 
tinguished the courts in which they have presided. 

, My lords, you have here also the lights of our religion ; 
you have the bishops of England. My lords, you have that 
true image of the primitive church in its ancient form, in its 
ancient ordinances, purified from the superstitions and the 
vices which a long succession of ages will bring upon the 
best institutions. You have the representatives of that re¬ 
ligion which saj's that their &od is love, that the very vital 
spirit of their institution is charity; a religion which so 
much hates oppression, that when the G-od whom we adore 
appeared in human form, he did not appear in a form of great¬ 
ness and majesty, but in sympathy with tue lowest of the 
people,—and thereby piade it a ^rm and ruling principle, 
that- their welfare was the object of aU government; since 
the person, who was the Master of Nature, chose to appear 
himself in a subordinate situation. These are the consider- 
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ations wHcK influence them, which animate them, and will 
animate them, against all oppression; knowing, that Ho who 
is called first among them, and first among us all, both of 
the flock that is fed and_ of those who feed it, made Himself 
“the servant of all.” 

My lords, these are the securities which we have in all 
the constituent parts of the body of this House. We know 
them, we reckon, wc rest upon* them, and commit saf^ the 
interests of India and of humanity into your hands. There¬ 
fore, it is with confidence that, ordered by the Commons, 

I impeach Warren Hastings, Esq., of high crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours. 

I impeach him in the name of the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament Assembled, whose parliamentary trust 
he has betrayed. 

I impeach him in the name of all the Commons of Great 
Britain, whose national character he has dishonoured. 

I impeach him in the name of the people in India, whose 
laws, rights, and liberties he has subverted, whose properties 
he has destroyed, whose country he has laid waste ana deso¬ 
late. 

I impeach him in the name and by virtue of those eternal 
laws 01 justice which he has violated. 

I impeach him in the name of human nature itself, which 
he has cruelly outraged, injured, and oppressed in both sexes, 
in every age, rank, situation, and condition of life. 


*»• Auer Mr. Burke had concludes these M&iiig speeches, the first 
article of the impeachment was brought forwardTwfte 2‘2ud of February, 
1788, by Mr. Fox, and supported by Mr. Grey on the 25lh. 'After the 
evidence upon this article had been adduced, it was summed up and en¬ 
forced by Mr. Anstruther on the 11th day of April following. 

The next article with which the Commons proceeded, was brought for 
ward on the 15th of April, 1788, by Mr! Adam, and supported by Mr. 
Pelham ; and^e evidence, in part upon the second article of charge, was 
gummed up and enforced on the 3rd of June, by Mr. Sheridan. 

,,0n thelilstof A^, 1789, Mr. Burke opened the sixth charge, bribery 
and corruption, in «e following speech, which was continued on the 21st 
of April, apd' liiFthe 5th and 7Ui of May, in the s&me session. 
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TRIAL. 

TUESDAY, 21st APRIL, 1789. 

(Me. Bueke.) 

My Loeds, —An event which had spread for a consider¬ 
able time jSCT universal grief and consternation through this 
icingdora, aiid which, in its issue, diffused as universal and 
transcendent a joy, has, in the circumstances both of our de¬ 
pression and of our exaltation, produded' a considerable delay, 
if not a total suspension of the most important functions of 
government. 

My lords, we now resume our office; and we resume it 
with new and redoubled alacrity, and we trust under not less 
propitious omens than when we left it in this House, at the 
end of the preceding session. We come to this duty with a 
greater degree of earnestness and zeal, because wo are urged 
to it bjr many and very peculiar circumstances. Thk day we 
come Irom a House where the last steps were taken, and I 
suppose something has happened similar in this, to prfepare 
our way to attend with the utmost solemnity in another place 
a great national thanksgiving for having restored the sov'e- 
reign to his parliament, and tljc parhament to its sovereign. 

But, my lords, it is not only in the house of prayer that 
we offer to the First Cause the acceptable homage of our 
rational nature—my lords, in this House, at this bar, in this 
place, in every place where His commands are obeyed. His 
worship is performed. And, my lords, I must boldly say 
(and I think I shall hardly be contradicted by your lordships, 
or by any persons versed iii the law which guides us aU), that 
the highest act of religion, and the highest hAnage which 
we can and ought to pay, is an imitation «if the Divi ne per¬ 
fections as far as such a nature can imu.atek.ich perfection; 
lind that by ^his means alone we can make our nemage ac- 
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the chain by which we are held to the Supreme Judge of all 
iSiustlge; and that it is in this solemn temple of rcnresenta - 
justice we may best give Him praise, because w’e can 
i best imitate His divine attributes. If ever there was a 
cause in which justice and mercy are not only combined and 
reconciled, but incorporated, it is in this cause of siiflering 
nations which we now bring before your lordships, this se¬ 
cond session of parliament, unwearied and unfatigued in our 
persevering pursuit; and we feel it to be a necessary pre¬ 
liminary, a necessary fact, a necessary attendant and conco¬ 
mitant of every public thanksgiving, that we should express 
our gratitude by our virtues, ,and not merely with our 
mouths ; and that, when we are giving thar^s for acts of 
mercy,’we shouldT^mler ourselves worthy of them by doing 
acts of mercy ourselves. My lords, these consiSerations, in¬ 
dependent of those which were our first movers in this busi¬ 
ness, strongly urge us at present to pursue with all zeal and 
perseverance the great cause we have now in hand. And we 
feel this to be the more necessary because we cannot but be 
sensible that light, unstable, variable, capricious, inconstant, 
fastidious minds soon tire in any pursuit that requires 
strength, steadiness, and perseverance. Such persons, who we 
trust, are but few, and who certainly do not resemble your 
loitiships nor us, begin already to say„Hpw long is this busi¬ 
ness to continue ? Our answer is,— It is to continue till its 
ends are obtained. 

We know that by a myst|rious dispensation of Prdvidence 
injury is quick and rapid, and justice slow : and we may say, 
that those who have not patidnee and vi^mr of mind to at¬ 
tend the tardy pace of justice, counteract the order of Provi¬ 
dence, agdarej;gjal3tfii£2ll2,i2j2SL8i-&U- We therefore, i 
insteaej ol*' bending the order of nature to t he laxity of our 
characters and tempers, must rather ephiim ourselves by a 
manly fortitude and virtuous perseverance to continue within: 
those forms, and to wrestle with injustice, until we have 
shown that t^se virtues which sometimes wickedness de-1 
bauch es intg <«iTO cause, such as vigour, energy, activity, forti¬ 
tude o#T!J3rit, are called back and brought to their true and 
natural service; and that in the pursuit wickedness, in the 
following it through all the winding recesses and mazes of' 
its artifices, we shall show as much vigour, as much con-( 
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stancy, as much di]is;ence, energy, and perseverance as any 
others can do in endeavouring to elude the laws and t rium ph 
over the justice of their country. My lords, we have thoi^^’ 
it the more necessary to say this, heeause it has been given’ 
out that we might faint in this hnainesa : No, we follow, and 
trust we "shall always follow, that great emblem of antiquity, 
in which the person who held out to the end of a long line of 
labours, found the reward of all the eleven in the twelfth. 
Our Libour, therefore, will be our reward; and we will go on, 
WQ will pursue with vigour and diligence, in a manner suit¬ 
able to the Commons of Great Britain, every mode of corrup-_ 
tion, till we have thoroughly eradicated it. 

I think itnecessary to say a word too upon another cir- 
cumstancetoiwhich jthere is some complaint, as if some in¬ 
justice had arisen from voluntary delay on our part. 

I have already alluded to, first, the melancholy, then, the 
joyful occasion of this delay; and I shall now make one re¬ 
mark on another part of the complaint, which I understand 
was formally made to your lordships, soon after we had an¬ 
nounced our resolution to proceed ih this great cause of suf¬ 
fering nations before you. It has been alleged that the 
length of the pursuit had already very much distressed the 
person who is the object of it; that it leaned unon a fortune 
unequal tp support it, and that £30,000 had been already 
spent in the preliminary preparations for the defence. 

My lords, I do admit that all true, genuine, and unadulter¬ 
ated justice considers with a certain degree of tenderness 
the person whom it is called to punish, and never oppresses 
those by the process who ought not to be oppressea Wt by 
the sentence of the court before which they are brought. 
The Commons have heard, indeed, with some degree of as¬ 
tonishment that £30,000 hath been laid out by M]’. HaHl- 
ings in this buriness. We who have some experience in 
the conduct of afiairs of this nature, we who profess to 
proceed with regard not to the economy so much aS to the 
rigour of this prosecution (and we are justified by‘our coua- 
tiy in so doing), upon a collation and compariSoq,.of the pub¬ 
lic expenses with those lyhich the defendant is stippwea to 
have menrred, are much surprised to hear it; we suppose 
that his solicitors can give a good account to him of those 
expenses, that the thing is true, and that he has actuallr 
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through them incurred this expense. We have nothing to 
do with this: but we shall remove anj"^ degree of uneasiness, 
from your lordships’ minds ancT from* our own, wh6n w^ 
show you, in the charge which we shall bring before you 
this day, that one bribb only received by Mr. Hastings, the 
smallest of his bribes, or nearly the smallest, the bribe re¬ 
ceived frc^ Bajah Hobkisson, is alone more than equal to 
have paid all the charges Mr. Hastings is stated to have in¬ 
curred : and if this be the case, jrour lordships will not be 
made very uneasy in a case of bribery by finding that you 
press upon the sour ces of pe culation . 

It has also been said, that we wenrv out the nublic na- 
tiejjgg^in this cause. The House of Commons do not call 
upon your lordshipo he do anything of which they do not set 
the example. They have very lately sat in the Colchester 
committee as many, within one or two, days successively as 
have been spent in this trial interruptedly in the course of 
two years. Every cause deserves that it should be tried ac¬ 
cording to its nature and circumstances; and in the case of 
the Colchester committee, in the trial of paltry briberies of 
odd pounds, shillings, and pence, in the corruption of a re¬ 
turning officer, who is but a miller, they spent nearly the 
same liumber of days that we have been inquiring into the 
rum of kingdoms by the peculation and bribery of the chief 
governor of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 
Iherefore, God forbid that we should faint at thrice thirty 
days, if the proceedings should be drawn into such a length, 
when for a small crime as much time has been spent as has 
yet been spent in this great cause. 

Having now cleared the way with regard to the local and 
temporary circumstances of this case; having shown your 
lordships that too much time has not been spent in it: hav¬ 
ing no reason to think, from the time which has hitherto- 
been spent, that lime will be unnecessarily spent in future. 
Intrust your lordships will think that time nutrbt neither to 
be spared nor squandered in this business: we will therefore 
proceed artimgjhy article, as far as the discretion of the House 
of ConuBOtiOhall think fit for the justice of the case to limit 
the inquiry, or to extend it. * _ • 

We are now going to bring before your lordships the sixth 
article. It is an article of charge of bribery and corruption 
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friend and every dependant of his in every office from one 
end of that government to the other, he has not, in all these 
panegyrics, those fine high-f^ow n eastern encomiums, got 
one word of refutation or one word of evidence against any 
charge whatever which we produce against him. Every 
one knows that in the course of criminal trials, when no 
evidence of alihi can be brought, when all the arts of the 
Old Bailey are exhausted, the last thing produced is evidence 
fr? cause tlierelbre is gone, when having ran¬ 

sacked Bengal he hae nothing to sav for his conduct, and at 
length appeals Fo his character. In those little papers which 
are given us of our proceedings in our criminal courts, it is 
always an omen of what is to follow; after the evidence of 
a murder, a forgery, or robbery, it ends in his character.— 
He has an admirable character—I have known him from a 
boy; he is wonderfully good; he is the best of men; I 
would trust him with untold gold; and immediately follows, 
guilty, death. This is the way in which in our courts cha¬ 
racter is generally followed by sentence. The practice is not 
modem. Undoubtedly Mr. Hastings has the example of 
criminals of high antiquity ; for Caius Verres, Antonius, and 
eyery other man who has been famous for the pillage and 
destruction of provinces, never failed to bring before their 
judges the attestations of che injured to their character. 
Voltaira.savB. “ Les l )np>f Hont tniijniirs redita.” A 

similar occasion has here prod uced a similnr conduct. He 
*iias got just the same character as Caius Verres got in another 
’cause; and the laudatiorm^, which your lordships know 
always followed, to save trouble, we mean ourselves to give 
your lordships; wo mean to give them with this strong pre¬ 
sumption of guilt, that in all this panegyric there is not 
one word of defence to a single article of charge ; they are 
mere lin-honours : but we think we derive from those pane¬ 
gyrics, which Mr. Hastings has.had sent over as evidence 
to supply the total want of it, an indication of the impossibility 
of attaining it. Mr. Hastings has brought them here, and 
I must saj we sfre under some difficulty xfoout them, and the 
difficult is yifs—we think we can produce before your lord- 
ships poofs of barbarity and peculation by Mr. Hastings : 
we have the prooTs of them in specific provinces, where those 
proofs may be met by contrary proofs, or may lose their 
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weight from a variety of circumstances. We thought wb had 
got the'matter sure, that everything was settled, that he could 
not escape us after he had himseu confessed the bribes he 
had taken from the specific provinces. But in what condition 
are we now ? We have from those specific provinces the 
strongest attestations that there is not any credit to be paid 
to his own acknowledgments. In short, we have the com¬ 
plaints, concerning these crimes of Mr. Hastings, of the in¬ 
jured persons themselves; we have his own eonfes8ion6U,»» 
shall produce both to your lordships. But these persons now 
declare, that not only thei^ own complaints are totally un-r 
founded, but that Mr. Hastings’s confessions are not true, and 
not to be credited. These are circumstances which your 
lordships will consider in the view youjgke of this wonder¬ 
ful body of attestation. 

It is a pleasant thing to see in these addresses the dif¬ 
ferent character and modes of eloqmmce of diflerent coun¬ 
tries. In those that will be brought before your lordships, 
you will see the beauty of chaste Etiropean panegyric im¬ 
proved by degrees into high, oriental, exaggerated, and in¬ 
flated metaphor. You will see how the language is first 
written in English.Then tr^lated i nto 'ferHiaTi) ”t 

translated into English . There may be something amusing 
to your lordships in this, and the beauty of these styles may, 
in this heaw investigation, tend to give a little gaiety and 
pleasure. We shdl bring-before you the European ant^^ ^ 

Asiiitic innehsfi . You will have the perfume, abrvpg nf 

two countrie s. 

One of the accusations which we mean to bring against 
Mr. Hastings is upon the part of the zemindar Iladanaut, of 
the country of Dinagepore. Now hear what the zemindar 
says himself—“ As it has been learned by me, the mutsUd- 
dies, and the respectable officers of my zemindary, that the 
ministers of England are displeased with the late governor, 
Warren Hastings, Esq., upon the suspicion that he op¬ 
pressed us, took money from us by deceit and force, and 
ruined the country; therefore we, upon the* strength of our 
religion, which we think it incumbent on andHtaCQ^sary for 
us to abide by, following the rules laid down in giving evi¬ 
dence, declare the particulars of the acts and deeds of War¬ 
ren Hastings, Esq., full of circumspection and caution, 
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civility and justice, superior to the conduct of the most 
learned: and by representing what is fact wipe a\ivay the 
doubts that have possessed the minds of the ministers of 
England : that Mr, Hastings is possessed of fidelity and con¬ 
fidence, and yielding protection to us; that he is clear of 
the contamination of mistrust and wrong, and his mind is 
fi:ee of covetousness or avarice. During the time of his 
administration no one saw other conduct than that of protec¬ 
tion to the husbandman and justice. No inhabitant ever 
experienced afflictions; no one ever felt oppression from 
him; our reputations have always been guarded fi'om attacks 
by his prudence, and our families have always been pro¬ 
tected by his justice. He never omitted the smallest in¬ 
stance of kindness towards us, but healed the wounds of 
despair with the salve of consolation by means of his bene¬ 
volent and kind behaviour, never permitting one of us to 
sink in the pit of despondence; he supported every one by 
his goodness, overset the designs of evil-minded men by his 
authority, tied the hand of opjmession with the strong band¬ 
age of justice, and by these means expanded the pleasing 
appearance of happiness and joy over us. He reestablished 
justice and impartiality. We were during his government 
in thQ enjoyment of perfect happiness and ease, and many 
of ils are thankful and satisfied. As Mr. Hastings was well 
acquainted with our manners and customs, he was always 
desirous, in every respect, of doing whatever would pre¬ 
serve our religious rites, and guard them against every kind 
of accident and injury, and at aU times protected us. What¬ 
ever we have experienced fron\ him, and whatever happened 
from him, we have written without deceit or exaggeration.” 

My lords, here is a panegyric; and, directly contrary to 
the usual mode of other accusers, we begin by producing 
the panegyrics made upon the person whom we accuse. 
We shall produce along with the charge, and give as evi¬ 
dence, the panegyric and certificate of the persons whom wo 
suppose to have suffered these wrongs. We sufier our¬ 
selves even to Abandon, what might be our last resource, 
his own confession, by showing .that one of the princes, 
from whom he confesses that ho took bribes, has given a 
certificate of the direct contrary. 

All these things will have their weight 'upon your lord- 
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ships’ minds: and when we have nut ourselves under tlys 
disadvaiitage (what disadvantage it is, your lordships wilF 
judge), at least we shall stand acquitted of unfairness in 
charging him with crimes directly contrary to the panegy¬ 
rics in this paper contained. Indeed, I will say this for 
him, that general charge and loose accusation may be an¬ 
swered by loose and general panegyric, and that, if ours 
were of that nature, this panegyric would be sufficient to 
overset our accusation. But we come before your lordships 
in a difterent manner, and upon different grounds. I am 
ordered by the Commons of Great Britain to support the 
charge that they have made, and persevere in making, 
against Warren Hastings, Esq., late Governor-General of 
Bengal, and now a culprit at your b^r: first, for having 
taken corruptly several bribes, and extorted by force, or un¬ 
der the power and colour of his office, several sums of money 
from the unhappy natives of Bengal. 

The next article which we shall bring before you is, that 
he is not only personally corrupted, but that he has person¬ 
ally corrupted all the other servants of the Company; those' 
under him, whose corruptions he ought to have controlled, 
and those above him, whose business it was to control his 
|Corruption8. 

W o purpose to make good to your lordships the first" of 
these by submittuig to you, that part of those sums which 
we specified in the charge, were taken by him with his own 
hand and in his own person; but that much the greater part 
have been taken from the natives by the instrumentality of 
his black agents, banyans, and other dependants; whose 
confidential connexion with him, and whose agency, pn his 
part, in corrupt transactions, if his coimsel should be bold 
enough to chidlenge us to the proof, we shall fully prove be¬ 
fore you. 

The next part and the second branch of his corruption, 
namely, what is commonly called his active corruption, dis¬ 
tinguishing the persopal under the name of passive, will ap¬ 
pear from his having given, under colour of Contracts, a num¬ 
ber of corrupt and lucrative advantages, fronl^R number of 
unauthorized and imreasonable grants, pensions, anS' allow¬ 
ances, by which hd corrupted actively the whole service of 
the Company. And, lastly, we shall show, that by establish- 
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ing a universal connivance from one end of the service to 
the other, he has not only corrupted and contaminated it 
in all its parts, but bound it in a common league of iniquity 
ltt.SBppprt mutually each other against the inquiry that 
should, detect, and the* justice that should punish, their 
offences. These two charges, namely, of his active aud 
passi ve corruption, we shall bring one after the other, as 
sSRJH'gly and clearly illustrating and as powerfully confirm¬ 
ing each other. 

The first which we" shall bring before you is his own 
passive coiruption, so we commonly call it. Bribes are so 
little known in this cov,ntry, that we can hardly get clear 
and specific technical names to distinguish them; but, in 
future, I am afraid the conduct of Mr. Hastings will improve 
our law vocabula'ty. The first, then, of these offences with 
which Mr. Il.Tstiugs stands charged here is receiving bribes 
himself or through his banyans; every one of these are 
overt acts of the general charge of brib(‘ry, and they are 
every one of them, separately taken, substantive .crimes. 
But whatever the criminal nature of these acts was—and 
the nature was very criminal, and the consequences to the 
country very dreadful—yet we mean to prove to your lord- 
ships, that they were not single acts, that they were not acts 
committed as opportunity offered, or as necessity tempted, or 
urged upon the occasion, but that they are parts ot a ge¬ 
neral systematic plan of corruption, for adva ncing his fortune 
at the expense of his inteprity ; that'he has, for thqt purpose, 
noi only taken the opportunrty of his own power, but made 
whole establishments, altered and perverted others, and cre¬ 
ated complete revolutions in the country’s government, for 
the purpose of making the power which ought to be sub¬ 
servient to legal government subservient to corruption; that, 
when he could no longer cover these fraudulent proceedings 
by artiffee, he endeavoured to justify them by principle. 
These, artifices we mean to detect; these principles we mean 
to attack, and, with your lordships’ aid, to demolish, destroy, 
and subvert for ever. 

My Im'ds,’! must say that in this business, which is a 
matter of collusion, concealment, and deceit, .yoim lordships 
will perhaps not feel the same degree of" interest as in the 
others. Hitherto you have had before you crimes of dignity, 

VOL. VII. a 
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You have had before you the ruin and expulsion of great and 
illustrious families; the breach of solemn public treaties; 
the merciless pillage and total subversion of the first houses 
in Asia: hut tho crimes which are the most striking to t^e 

( imagination are not always the most pemicion s in theii; 
effects : in these high, eminent acta of domineering tyranny, 
thelr~very magnitude proves a sort of corrective to their 
virulence. The occasions on which they can he exorcised 
are rare; the persons upon whom they can be exercised, few; 
the persons who can exercise them, in the nature of things, 
are not nfeny. These high, tragic acts of superior, over¬ 
bearing tyranny are privileged crimes ; they are tho unhappy, 
dreadful prerogative, thCT are the distmguished and incom¬ 
municable attributes, of superior wickedness in eminent 
station. 

But, my lords, when the vices of low, sordid, and illiberal 
minds infect that high situation ;—when theft, bribery, and 
peculation, attended with fraud, prevarication, falsehood mis- 
represeptation, and forgery;—^tmen all these foUow in one 
train: when these vices, which gender and spawp in dirt, 
and are nursed in dunghills, come and pollute mth their 
slime that throne which ought to be a seat of dignity and 

E urity, the evil is much greater. It may operate daily and 
ourly; it is not only imitable but improvable, and it will be 
imitated and will be improved, from the highest to the low¬ 
est, through all the gradations of a corrupt government. 
They are rentile vices. There are situations in which the 
acts of the individual are of soifle moment, the example com¬ 
paratively of little importance. In the other, the mischief 
of the example is infimte. 

My lords, when once a Governor-General receives bribes, he 
gives a signal to universal pillage to all the inferior parts of 
the service. The bridles upon hgrd-mouthed paaHinn- a,re 
removed, they are taken ■aevraj, they areTSokeh; jeap and 
shame, thts trreat gparda to ■wrtue next to eonscicnee. are 
■^ne;—shame I how can it exist V—it will soon blush away 
its awkward sensibility; shame, my lords, cannot exist long 
when it is seen that crimes which naturally bring disgrace 
are attended with all the outward symbols, characteristics, 
and rewards of Ipjfaour and of jirtpp;—when it is seen fhat 
high st a^gn , great rank, generd applause, vast wealth, follow 
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the commission of peculation and bribery; is it tci be be¬ 
lieved that men can long be ashamed of that which they see 
to be the road to honour ? As to fear, let a Governor-General 
once take bribes, there is an end of all fear in the service. 


What have they to fear f Is it the man whose example they 
follow that is to bring them before a tribunal for their punish¬ 
ment ?—Can he open any inquiry ? he cannot; jj 
el of inouirv under these circumstanc 


Can he make any laws to 
prevent it ? none; foriTie can make no laws to restrain that 
practice without the breach of his own laws immediately in 
his own conduct. If we once can admit, for a single instant, 
in a Governor-General a principle however defended, upon 
any pretence whatever, to receive bribes in consequence of 
his ofiSce, there is an end of all virtue, an end of the laws, 
and no hope left in the supreme justice of the country. We 
are sensible of all these difSculties; we have felt them, and 


perhaps it has required no small degree of exertion for us to 
get the better of these difficulties, which are thrown in our 
way by a Governor-General accepting bribes, and thereby 
screening and protecting the whole service jji, such iniquitous 
proceedings. 

Wjth regard to this matter, we are to state to your lord¬ 
ships, in order to bring it fully and distinctljr before you, 
w’hat the nature of this distemper of bribery is in the Indian 
government. We are to state what the laws and rules are 
which have been opposed to prevent it, and the utter insuffi¬ 
ciency of all that have been proposed : to state the grievance, 
the instructions of the Company and government, the acts 
of parliament, the constructions upon the acts of parliament. 
We are to state to your lordships the particular situation of 
Mr. Hastings. We are to state the trust the Company had 
in him for the prevention of all those evils ;• and then we are* 
to prove that every evil, that all those grievances, which the 
law intended to prevent, which there were covenants to re¬ 
strain, and w'ith respect to which there were encouragements 
to smooth and make easy the path of duty, Mr. Hastings 
was in'^ested with a special, direct, ^d immediate trust to 
prevent.—We are to prove to your lOTdshipsl that he is the 
man who, in his own person collectively, hag done more mis¬ 
chief than all those persons whose evil practices have pro- 

a 2 
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duced aU those laws, those regulations, and even his own 
appointment. 

The first thing that we shall do is to state, and which 
we shall prove in evidence, that this vice of bribery was the 
ancient, radical, endeniical, and rvrinous distemper of the 
Company’s affairs in India, from the time of their first es¬ 
tablishment there. Very often there are no words, nor-any 
.description, which can adequately convey the state of a thipg;_ 
like the direct evidence of the thing itself, because t he foymer 
might be suspected of exaggeration. Tou might thinh that, 
which was really fact, to be nothing but the colouring of the 
person that explained it; and therefore 1 think that it will 
be much better to give to your lordships here a direct state 
of the presidency at the time when the Company enacted 
those covenants which Mr. Hastings entered into, and when 
they took those measures to prevent the very evils from per¬ 
sons placed in those very stations and in those very circum¬ 
stances in which we charge Mr. Hastings with having com¬ 
mitted the offences we now bring before you. 

I wish your lordships to know that we are going to read 
a consultation of. Lord Clive’s, who was sent out for the ex¬ 
press purpose of reforming the state of the Company, in order 
to show the magnitude of the pecuniary corruptions that 
prevailed in it. 

“ It is from a due sense of the regard we owe and profess 
to your interests and to our own honour, that we think it in¬ 
dispensably necessary to lay ojien to your view a series of 
transactions too notoriously known to be suppressed, and too 
affecting to your interest, to the national character, and to 
the existence of the Company in Bengal, to escape unnoticed 
and uncensured,—transactions which seem to demonstrate 
that every spring of this government was smeared with cor¬ 
ruption, that principles of rapacity and oppression universally 
prevailed, and that every spark of sentiment and public spirit 
was lost and extinguished in the unbounded lust of unmerit¬ 
ed wealth. 

“ To illustrate these positions, we must exhibit to your 
view a most unpleasing variety of complaints, inquiries, ac¬ 
cusations, and vindications, the particulars of which are en-' 
tered in our procefit4ing8 and the appendix; assuring you 
that we undertake this task with peculiar reluctance, from 
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the personal regard we entertain for some of the gentlemen 
whose characters will appear to he deeply aflected. • 

“ At Port St. George wo received the first advices of ihe 
demise of Moor Jalfier, and of Shuja Dowla’s defeat. It was 
there firmly iin.-igiiied .tljat no definitive measures would he 
taken, either in respect to a peace, or filling the vacancy in 
the nizamut, before our arrival; as the Lapwing arrived in 
the mouth of January with your general letter, and the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee with express powders to that pur¬ 
pose ; for the successful exertion of which the happiest occa¬ 
sion now offered. However, a contrary resolution prevailed 
in the council. The opportunity of acquiring immense for¬ 
tunes was loo inviting to be neglected, and the temptation 
too powerful to be resisted. A treaty was hastily drawn up 
by the board, or rather transcribed, with few unimportant 
additions, from that concluded with Meer Jaflier; and a de¬ 
putation, consisting of Messrs. Johnstone senior, Middleton, 
and Leycestcr, appointed to raise the natural son of the de¬ 
ceased Nabob to the subahdarrv. in nrciudice of t he claim of 
the grandson: and for this measure such rea.sons are assigned 
as ought to have dictated a diametrically opposite resolution. 
Mirau’s son was a minor, which circumstance alone would 
have naturally brouglit the whole administration into our 
hau^s, at a juncture when it became indispensably necessary 
we should realize that shadow of power and influence, which, 
having no solid foundation, was exposed to the danger of 
being annihilated-by the first stroke of adverse fortune. But 
this inconsistenj^ was not regarded ; nor was it material to 
the views for precipitating the treaty, which was pressed on 
the young Nabob at the first interview in so earnest and in¬ 
delicate a manner as highly disgusted him and his 

ministers; while not a single rupee was stipulated for the 
Company, whose interests were sacrificed, that their servants 
might r^vel in the spoilai of a treasury before impoverished, 
but now totally exhausted. 

“ This scene ef corruption was first disclosed, at a visit 
the Nabob was paid, to Lord Clive and the gentlemen of the 
committee a few days after our arrival. He there delivered 
to his lordship a letter filled with'bitter complaints of the 
insults and indignities he had been cxposgid' to, and the em¬ 
bezzlement of near twenty lacks of rupees, issued from his 
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treasury for purposes unknown during the late negotiations. 
So'pubnc a complaint could not be disregarded, and it soon 
produced an inquiry. We referred the latter to the board, in 
cxpectatiorL of obtaining a satisfactory account of the appli¬ 
cation of this money, and were answered only by a warm re¬ 
monstrance, entered by Mr. Leycester against that veiy Nabob 
in w'hose elevation he boasts of having been a principal agent. 

“ Mahomed Ecza Cawn, the naib subah, was then called 
upon to account for this large disbursement from the trea¬ 
sury ; and he soon delivered to the committee the very extra¬ 
ordinary narrative entered in our proceedings, the 6th of 
June, wherein he specifies the several names and sums, by 
whom paid, and to whom, whether in cash, bills, or obliga¬ 
tions. So precise, so accurate an account as this of money 
for secret and venal services was never, we believe, before 
this period exhibited to the honourable court of directors, at 
least never vouched by such undeniable testimony and au¬ 
thentic documents: by Juggut Sect, who himself was obbged 
to contribute largely to the sums demanded; by. Moolyram, 
who was employed by Mr. Johnstone in all those pecuniary 
transactions ; by the Nabob and Mahomed Eeza Cawn, who 
were the heaviest suiferers; and, lastly, by the confession of 
the gentlemen themselves whose names are specified .in the 
distribution list. 

“ Jug^t Seet expressly declared in his narrative, that the 
sum which he agreed to pay the deputation, amounting to 
125,000 rupees, was extorted by menaces; and since the 
close of our inquiry, and the tfpinions we delivered in the 
proceedings of the 2lBt June., it fully appears, that the pre¬ 
sents from the Nabob and Mahomed Beza Cawn, exceeding 
the immense sum of seventeen lacks, were not the voluntary 
offerings of gratitude, but contributions levied on the weak¬ 
ness of the government, and violently exacted from the 
‘dependent state and timid, disposition of the minister. The 
charge indeed is denied on the one hand, as well as affirmed 
on the other. Tour honourable board must therefore deter¬ 
mine how fiir the ciroumstance of extortion may aggravate 
the crime of disobeffience to your positive orders;—^the 
exposing the gpvempeiit in a maimer to sale, and receiving 
the infamous wa,frg|yf cnmipt.in n from opposite parties and 
contending inFeresfs. We speak with boldness, because we 
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speak from conviction, founded upon indubitable facts, that 
besides the above sums specified in the distribution account, 
to the amount of £228,125 sterling, there was likewise’ to 
the value of several lacks of rupees procured from Nuud- 
comar and EoyduUub, each of whom aspired at and obtained 
a promise of that vcry'employment it was predetermined to 
bestow on Mahomed Keza Cawn.” 

(Signed at the end) “Clive.—W” B. Sumner.—John 
Carnac.—H. Vcrelst.—Fra* Sykes.” 

This paper cannot be denied to be a paper of weight and 
authenticity, because it is signed by a gentleman now in this 
house, who sits on one side of the gentleman at your bar, 
as his bail. This grievance, therefore, so authenticated, so 
great, and described in so many circumstances, I think it 
might be sufficient for me, in this part of the business, to 
show was, when Mr. Ilastings was sent to India, a prevalent 
evil.“ 

But my lords, it is necessary that I should show to you 
something more, because, prirnd, fronte, this is some exculpa¬ 
tion of Mr. Hastings: for, if he was only a partaker in a 
general misconduct, it w'as rather vitium loci ei vitium tem- 
poris than vitium hominis. This might be said in his excul¬ 
pation. But I am next to show your lordships the means 
which the Company took for removing this grievance; and 
that Mr. Hastings’s peculiar trust—the great specific ground 
of his appointment—^was a confidence that he would eradicate 
this very evil, of which we are going to prove that he has 
been one of the principal pfomoters. I wish your lordships 
to advert to one particular circumstance, namely, that the 
two persons who were biddtsrs at this time, and at this 
auction of government, for the favour and countenance of the 
presidency at Calcutta, were Mahomed Eeza Khdn and Eajah 
Nundcomar. I wish your lordships to recollect this, by and 
by, when we_ shall bring before you the very same tw.o 
persons, who in the same sort of transaction, and in circum¬ 
stances exactly similar, or very nearly so, were candidates for 
the favour of Mr. Hastings. 

My lords, our next step will be to show you, that the Com- 
pany,in 1768, had made a covenant, expressly forbidding 
the taking of presents of above £46o value,-in each present, 
by the Governor-General. I take it for Ranted this will not 
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bo much litigated ; they renewed and enforced that with 
other covenants and other instructions; and at last came 
an act of parliament, in the clearest, the most definite, the 
most specific words that all the -Hisdom of the legislature, 
intent upon the eradication of this evil, could use, to prevent 
the receiving of presents. ' 

My lords, I think it is necessary to state, that there has 
been some little difiicidty concerning this word presents. 
Bribery and extortion have been covered by the name of 
presents, and the authority and practice of the East has 
been adduced as a palliation of the crime. My lords, no 
authority of the East will be a palliation of the breach of 
laws enacted in the West: and to those laws of the West, 
and not the vicious customs of the East, we insist upon 
making Mr. Hastings liable. But do not your lordships sec 
that this is an entire mistake,—that there never was any cus¬ 
tom of the East for it ? I do not mean vicious practices and 
customs, which it is the business of good laws and good 
customs to eradicate. There are three species of presents 
known in the East: two of them, payments of money^ 
known to be legal; and the other perfectly illegal, and wTn^* 
has a name exactly expressing" it in the manner our language 
does. It is necessary that your lordships should see that 
Mr. Hastings has made use. of a perversion of the names of 
authorized gifts, to cover the most abominable and prosti¬ 
tuted bribery. The first of these presents is known in the 
country by the name of peshCush: this pesheush is a fine 
paid, upon the grant of lands, tp the sovereign, or whoever 
grants them. The second is the nuzzer, or nuzzeranah, 
which is a tribute of acknowledgment from an inferior to 
a superior. The last is called reshwaat in the Persian lan¬ 
guage, that is to say, a bribe, or sum of money clandestinely 
and corruptly taken; and is as much distinguished from the 
others as, in the English language, a fine or acknowledg¬ 
ment is distinguished from a bribe. To show your lord- 
ships this, we shall give in evidence that whenever a pesh¬ 
eush or fine is paid, it i»>a sum of money publicly paid, and 
paid in proportion to the grant; and that the sum iB entered 
upon the very grant itself. We shall prove the nuzzer is, 
in the same manne^i entered, and that all legal fees are en¬ 
dorsed upon the^ fcdy of tihe grant, for which they are 
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taken: and tliat they are no more in the East than in the 
West any kind of colour or pretence for corrupt act>t, wltich 
are known by the circumstance of their being clandestinely 
taken, and which are acknowledged and confessed to be 
illegal and corrupt. Having stated that Mr. l]asting.s, in 
Some of the evidence that we shall produce, endeavours to 
confound these three things, I am omy to remark, that the 
nuzzer is generally a very small sum of money; that it some¬ 
times amounts to one gold mobr ; that sometimes it is less, 
and that, in aU the records of the Company, I have never 
known it exceed one gold mohr, or about thirty-five shil¬ 
lings : passing by the fifty gold mohrs which W'ore given to 
Mr. Hastings by Cheit Sing, and a hundred gold mohrs 
which were given to the Mogul, as a nuzzer, by Mahomed 
Ali, Nabob of Arcot. 

The Company, seeing that this nuzzer, though small in 
each sum, might amount at last to a large tax upon Ihe coun¬ 
try (and it did so in fact), thought proper to prohibit any 
sum of money to be taken upon any pretext whatever; and 
the Company, in tho year 1775, diid expressly explode the 
whole doctrine of pesheush, nuzzer, and every other private 
lucrative emolument, under whatever name, to bo taken by 
tho Governor-General: and did expressly send out an order, 
that Hhat was the construction of the act, and that he was 
not 'even to take a nuzzer. Thus we shall show, that that 
act had totally cut up the whole system of bribery and cor¬ 
ruption ; and that Mr. Hastings had no sort of colour what¬ 
ever for taking tho money* which we shall prove he has 
taken. 

I know that positive prohibitions, that acts of parliament, 
that covenants, are things of very little validity indeed, as 
long as all the ■ means of corruption are left in power, and 
all the temptations to corrupt profit are left in poverty. I 
should really think that the Conipany deserved to be ill 
served, if they had not annexed such appointments to great 
trusts as might secure the persons entrusted from the tempt- 
ations of unlawful emolument; and, w'hat in all cases is the 
greatest security, .given a lawful gratification to the natural 
passions*of men. Matrimony is to bo used as, a true remedy 
against a vicious course of profligate maniTers : fair and law¬ 
ful emoluments, and the just profits of office, are opposed to 
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the unlawful means which might be made use of to supply 
them; fbr, in truth, I am ready to agree that for any man 
to expect a series of sacrifices without a return in blessings, 
to expect labour without a prospect of reward, and fatigue 
without any means of securing rest,_ is an unreasonable de¬ 
mand in any human creature from another. Those who 
trust that they shall find in men uncommon and heroic 
virtues are themselves endeavouring to have nothing paid 
them hut the common returns of the worst parts of Wman 
infirmity.—And, therefore, 1 shall show your lordships, that 
the Company did provide large, ample, abundant means for 
supporting the Goveruor-Gfeneral;—that Lord Clive, in the 
year 1765, and the council with him, of which Mr. Sumner, 
I am glad and proud to say, was one, did fix such an allow¬ 
ance as they thought a sidBcient security to the Governor- 
General against the temptations attendant upon his situation; 
and, therefore, after they had fixed this sum, they say,— 
“that although by this means the governor will not be 
able to amass a million or half a million in the space of two 
or three years, yet he will acquire a very handsome indepen¬ 
dency, and be in that very situation which a man of honour 
and true zeal for the service would wish to possess. Thus 
situated, he may defy all opposition in council; he will have 
nothing to ask; nothing to propose but what he wishes for 
the advantage of his employers: he may defy the law', be¬ 
cause there can be no roundation for a bill of discovery; 
and he may defy the obloquy of the world, because there 
can be nothing censurable in his conduct. In short, if sta¬ 
bility can be insured to such a government as this, where 
riches have been acquired in abundance in a small space of 
tune, by all ways and means, and by men with or without 
capacities, it must be effected by a governor thus restricted.” 
—That is, a governor restricted from every emolument but 
'that of his salary. I must remark, that this salary and 
these emoluments were not settled upon the vague specu¬ 
lations of men taking the measure of their necessities for 
India from the manners of England; bu't it was fixed by 
the council themselves ; fixed in-India; fixed by those who 
knew and were in the situation of the Qnvernor-'General, 
and who knew what was necessary to support his dignity, 
and to preserve him from the temptation of corruption: and 
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ttey have laid open to you such a body of advantage arising 
from it as would lead any man who had a regard" to his 
honour or conscience to think himself happy in having such 
a provision made for him, and, at the same time, every tempt¬ 
ation to act corruptly semoved far from him. 

The emoluments of the oflSce, though reduced from the 
original plan which Lord Clive had proposed, may be com¬ 
puted at near £30,000 a year, when Mr. Hastings was pre¬ 
sident ;—£22,000 in certain money, and the rest in other 
advantages. Whatever it was, I have shown that it was 
thought sufficient by those who .were the best judges, and 
who, in carving for others, were craving for themselves their 
own allowance at the time. But, my lords, I am to give a 
better opinion of the sufficiency of that provision to guard 
against the temptation, out of Mr. Hastings’s own mouth. 
He says, in his letter to the court of directors, “ Although 
I disclaim the consideration of my own interest in these 
speculations,' ##******1 have catched the desire of 
applause in public life.” 

Here Mr. Hastings confesses that the emoluments affixed 
to office were not only sufficient for the purposes and ends 
which the nature of his office demanded, and the support of 
present dignity, but that they were sufficient to secure him 
in a_very few years a comfortable retreat; but his object in 
wishing to hold his office long was to catch aj^lame in pub¬ 
lic life. What an unfortunate man is he who has so often 
told us, in so many places and through so mai^ mouths, 
that,-after fourteen years’possession of an office which 
was to make him a comfortable, fortune in a few years, he is 
a,t length bankrupt in fortune, and, for his applause in pub¬ 
lic life, is now at your lordships’ bar, and his accuser is his 
country. This, my lords, is to be unfortunate; but there 
are some misfortunes that never do or ever can arrive but 
through crimes. He was a desertei; from the path of honour; ’ 
at the turning of the two ways he made a glorious choice; he 
caught at the applause of ambition—which though I am ready 
to consent is not virtue, yet surely a generous ambition for 
applause for public services in life is one of the best counter¬ 
feits of virtue, and supplies its place "in some .degree; and it 
adds a lustre to real virtue 'where it exists'as the substratum 
* Document not found. 
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of it. Human nature, while it is made as it is, never can 
wholly repudiate it for its imperfection, because there is 
something yet more perfect. But what shall wc say to the 
deserter of that cause, who, having glory and honour before 
him, has chosen to plunge liimself iuto the downw'ard road 
to sordid riches ? 

My lords, 1 have shown the grievances tliat existed. I 
have shown tlie means that existed to put Mr. Hastings be¬ 
yond a temptation to those practices of which we accuse 
him, even in his ow'n opinion, if he will not follow his ex¬ 
ample in the House of Commons, and disavow this letter, as 
he has done his defence before them, and say he never wrote 
it. That situation, which w'as to atford him a comfortable 
fortune in a few years, he has held for many years; and 
therefore he has hot one excuse to make for himself: but I 
shall show your lordships much greater and stronger proofs, 
that will lean heavy upon him in the day of your sentence. 
The first, the peculiar trust that was put in him, W’as to re¬ 
dress all those grievances. 

hfy lords, 1 have stated to you the condition of India in 
1765. You may suppose that the means that were taken— 
the regulations that were made by the Company at that 
period of time, had operated their effect; and that by the 
beginning of the year 1772, when Mr. Hastings came first 
to his government, these evils did not then require, perhaps, 
so vigorous an example or so much diligence in putting an 
end to them: but, my lords, I have to show you a very 
melancholy truth, that, notwithsranding all these means, the 
Company was of opinion that all these disorders had in¬ 
creased ; and, accordingly, they say, “ Without entering into 
all the grievous circumstances of this letter ” [which was 
wrote on the 10th of April, 1773],—“ wo wish we could re¬ 
fute the observation, that almost every attempt made by us 
and our administration at your presidency for reforming 
abuses has rather increased them, and added to the misery 
of a country we are so anxious.to protect and cherish.” They 
say, that “when oppression |>ervades the whole country, 
when youths have been, suferfid* with impunity to exercise 
sovereign jurisdiction overJihe natives, and to acquire rapid 
fortunes by monqpolizingsAcommerce, it cannot be a won¬ 
der to us or yourselves, j&l' Hadney merchants do not come 
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forw’ardto contract with the Company, that the manufactures 
find their way throufj;h foreign clianncls, or that our invest¬ 
ments are at once enormously dear and of a debased quality. 
It is evident then tliat the evils which have been so de¬ 
structive to us lie too deep for any partial plans to reach or 
correct; it is therefore our resolution to aim at the root of 
those evils, and we are happy in having reason to believe, 
that in every just and necessary regulation we shall meet 
with the approbation and support of the legislature, who 
consider the public as materially interested in the Company’s 
prosperity.” 

This is to show your lordships that Mr. Hastings was 
armed with great powers to correct great abuses, and that 
there was reposed in him a special trust for that purpose. 
And now I shall show by the twenty-fifth paragraph of the 
same letter that they intrusted Mr. Hastings with this very- 
great power from some particular hope they had, not only of 
his abstaining himself, which is a thing taken for granted, 
but of his restraining abuses through every part of the ser¬ 
vice ; and therefore they say, “ that in order to effectuate 
this great end, the first step must be to restore perfect obedi¬ 
ence and duo subordination to your administration. Our 
governor and council must reiissume and exercise their dele¬ 
gated powers upon every just occasion; punish delinquents, 
cherish the meritorious, discountenance that luxury and dis¬ 
sipation which, to the reproach of government, prevailed in 
Bengal. Our president, Mr.jHastings, we trust, wiU set the 
example of temperance, economy, and application; and upon 
this we are sensible much wilh depend. And here we take 
occasion to indulge the pleasure we have in acknowledging 
Mr. Hastings’s services upon the coast of Coromandel, in 
oonstructing with equal labour and ability the plan which 
has so much improved our investments there; and as we 
are persuaded he wiU persevere in the same laudable pursuit 
through every branch of our nfiairs in Bengal, he, in return, 
may depend on the steady support and favour of his employ¬ 
ers.” Here are not only laws to restrain abuse; here are 
not onl^ salaries to prevent the temptation to it; but here 
are praises to animate and encourage him; here is-what very 
few men, even bad in other respects, have resisted; here is a 
great trust put in him to call upon him with particular vigour 
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and exertion to prevent all abuses tbrough the settlement, 
and particularly these abuses of corruption. Much trust is 
put in his frugality, his order, his management of his private 
affairs; and from thence they hope that he would not ruin 
his own fortune, but improve it by honourable means; and 
teach the Company’s servants the same order and manage¬ 
ment, in order fo free them from temptation to rapacity in 
their own particidar situations. There have been known to 
be men, otherwise corrupt and vicious, who, when great trust 
was put in them, have called forth principles of honour latent 
in their minds; and men who were nursed in a manner in 
corruption have been not only great reformers by institution, 
but greater reformers by the example of their own conduct. 
Then I am to show, that soon after his coming to that govern¬ 
ment there were means given him instantly of realizing those 
hopes and expectations, by putting into his hands several 
arduous and several difficult commissions. 

My lords, in the year 1772 the Company had received 
alarming advices of many disorders throughout the country: 
there were likewise at the same time circumstances in the 
state of the government, upon which they thought it neces¬ 
sary to make now regulations. The famine which prevailed 
in and devastated Bengal, and the iU use that was made of 
that calamity to aggravate the distress for the advantage of 
individuals, preduced a great many complaints : some true, 
some exaggerated; but universally spread, as I believe is in 
the memory of those who are, not very young among us. 
Tliis obliged the Company to a very serious consideration of 
an affair which dishonoured atnd disgraced their government, 
not only at home, but through all the countries in Europe, 
much more than perhaps even more grievous and real op¬ 
pressions that were exercised under them. It had alarmed 
their feelings; it had been marked, and had called the atten¬ 
tion of the public upon them in an eminent manner. 

Tour lordships remember the death of Jaffier Ally Khan, 
the first of those soubahs who introduced the English power 
into Bengal. He died about four or five years before this 
period; he was Bucceedpd by two of his sons, who succeeded 
to one another in a very rapid succession. The first was the 
person of whom we have read an account to you. He was 
the natural son of the Nabob by a person called Munny 
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Begum, who, for the corrupt gifts, the circumstances of which 
wc have recited, had, in prejudice of the lawful issue of the 
Nabob, been raised to the musnud; but as bastard slips, it is 
said in King Bichard (an abuse of a scripture phrase), do not 
take deep root, this bastard slip, Nudjheem Dowla, shortly- 
died, and the legitimate sou, Syel O’Dowla, succeeded him. 
After him another legitimate son, Mobariek ul Dowla, suc¬ 
ceeded in a minority. When I say sueceeAed, I -wish your 
lordships to understand, that there is no regular succession 
in the office of soubah, or -riceroy of the kingdom; but, in 
general, succession has been considered, and persons have 
been put in that place upon some principles resembling a regu¬ 
lar succession. That regular succession had been broken in 
favour of a natural son, and the mother of that natural son 
did obtain the superiority in the female part of the family 
for a time. 

In consequence of these two circumstances, namely, the 
famine and the abuses that were supposed to arise from it, 
and from the circumstance of the minority of Mobariek ul 
Dowla, who now reigns or appears to reign,—in consequence 
of these two circumstances, the Company gave two sets of 
orders. 

Tho first order related to Mahomed Eeza Khfin, who was 
(as .your lordships remember I took, in the beginning of this 
aft'air, means of explaining) lord deputy of the province under 
the native government, the English holding the dew'annee, 
and deputy dewan, or high ^toward, under the name of the 
English, and had the command of the whole revenue ; and 
who was accused before the Company (the channel of which 
accusation we now learn) of having aggravated that famine 
by a monopoly for his o-wn benefit. The Company, upon 
these loose and general charges, ordered, that he should be 
divested of his office, that he should be brought down to. 
Calcutta, and there be obliged to, render an account of his 
conduct. 

The next regulation they made was concerning the effect¬ 
ive government of the country, which was become vacant 
by wie jremoval of Mahomed Beza Khkn. The offices which 
he held were in effect these:—he was guardian to the Nabob 
by the appointment of the Company; he' had the care and 
management of his family; he ‘had the care of the public 
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justiceand lie represented that shadow of government to 
foreign nations, which it was the policy of the Company, at 
tJiat time, to keep up. This was the person whom Mr. 
Hastings was ordered to remove ; in consequence of which 
removal all these offices were to bef supplied—of guardian 
of the Nabob’s person and manager of his family; of chief 
magistrate; and of representative of the fallen dignity of 
the native government to the foreign nations which traded 
to Bengal. 

To these orders was added an instruction of* a very re¬ 
markable nature, which was a third trust that was given to 
Mr. Hastings ; that during the Nabob’s minority he should 
reduce the annual allowance, which was thirty-two lacks, to 
sixteen; and that, to prevent the abuse of this restricted 
sum, and to prevent its being directed by the minister’s au¬ 
thority to other purposes than that for which the Company 
allowed it (that is to say, allowed him out o(, what was his 
own), of these sixteen lacks an account was be regularly 
kept as a check upon the person so appointed, which account 
was ordered to be transmitted to Calcutta, and to be sent to 
England. 

Now, we are to show your lordships what Mr. Hastings’s 
conduct ivas upon all those occasions; and, for this, we 
mean to produce testimony recorded in the Company’s books, 
and authentic documents taken from the public offices of 
that country. At the same time 1 do admit, that there 
never was a positive testimony that did not stand something 
in need of the support of presumption; for as we know 
that witnesses may be peijured, and as we know that 
documents can be forged, we have recourse to a known 
principle in the laws of all countries, that circumstances can¬ 
not lie; and, therefore, if the testimony that is given was 
■ever so clear and positive, yet, if it is contrary to the circum¬ 
stances of the country, if dt is contrary to the circumstances 
of the facts to which it alludes, if the deposition is totally 
adverse and alien to the characters of the persons,—then 1 
will say, that though the testimonies should be many, though 
they should bo consistent, and though they should bo (3ear, 
yet they wiU still leave some degree of hesitation and doubt 
upon every miiffi timorous in the execution of justice, as 
every ,jpind ought to be. If, for instance, ten witnesses 
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were to swear that the chief justice of England, that the 
lord high chancellor, or the archbishop of Canterbury, was 
seen, in the robes of his function, at noon day, robbing upon 
the highway, it is not the clearness, the weight, the authority 
of testimonies, that coul^ make me believe it; I should at¬ 
tribute it to any cause, either corruption, mistake, error, or 
madness, rather than believe that fact. Why ? Because it 
is totally alien to the character of the persons, the situation, 
the circumstances, and to all the rules of probability. But 
if, on the contrary, the crime charged has a perfect relation 
with the person, vrith his known ^conduct, with his known 
habits, with the situation and circumstances of the place 
that he is in, and with the very corrupt inherent nature of 
the act that he does, then much less proof than we are able 
to produce will serve; and according to the nature and 
strength of the presumptions arising from the inherent na¬ 
ture of a vicious principle, and vicious motives in the act, 
will be strengthened the weakest evidence, or, if it comes to 
a sufficient height, the whole burthen of proof will be turned 
upon the party accused. And thus we shall think ourselves 
bound to show your lordships, in every step of this proceed¬ 
ing, that there is an inherent presumption of corruption in 
every acf. Wo shall show the presumptions which preceded; 
we shhU show the presumptions which accompanied the 
proof'; and these, with the subsequent presumptions, will 
make it impossible to disbelieve them. Such a body of proof 
was never given upon any such occasion; and it is such proof 
as will prevail against the whole voice of corruption, that 
amazing, active, diligent, spreading voice, which has been 
made, by buzzing in every part of this country, sometimes to 
sound like the public voice; it will put it to silence by 
show'ing that your lordships have proceeded upon the strong¬ 
est evidence, active and passive. 

Eirst, Mr. Hastings received a positive order to seize upon 
Mahomed Beza Kh&n. That order *he executed with a mili¬ 
tary promptitude qf obedience which will show your lord- 
ships what are the semces which are congenial to his own 
mind, and which find in him always a ready acquiescence; a 
faithful "agent, and a spirited instrument in the execution. 
The very day*after he Reived the order,-he'sent up, pri¬ 
vately, without communicating with the council, from whom 
vou vu. s 
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he was not ordered to keep this proceeding a secret; he sent 
up, and found that great and respectable man, and respect- 
afe magistrate, who was in all those high offices which 1 
have stated; and if I was to compare them to circumstances 
and situations in this countiy, 1 should say, he had united 
in himself the character of first ford of the treasury, the 
character of chief justice, the character of lord high chancel¬ 
lor, and the character of archbishop of Canterbury ; a man of 
great gravity, dignity, and authority, and advanced in years; 
had once £100,000 a year for the support of his dignity; 
and had at that time £50,000. This man, sitting in his 
garden reposing himself after the toils of his situation, for 
he was one of the most laborious men in the world, was sud¬ 
denly arrested, and without a moment’s respite dragged 
down to Calcutta, and there by Mr. Hastings (exceeding the 
orders of the Company) confined near two years, under a 
guard of soldiers. Mr. Hastings kept this great man for 
several months without even attempting the trial upon him. 
How he tried him afterwards your lordships may probably in 
the course of this business inquire; and you will then judge 
from the circumstances of that trial, that, as he was not tried 
for his crime, so neither was he acquitted for his innocence; 
but at present I leave him in that situation. Mr. llastings, 
unknown to the council, having executed the orders of the 
Company in the last degree of rigour to this unhappy' man, 
keeps him in that situation, without a trial, under a guard, 
separated from his country, disgraced and dishonoured, and 
by Mr. Hastings’s express orCfer not suffered either to make 
a visit or receive a visitor. 

There was another commission for Mr. Hastings contained 
in these orders. The Company, because they were of opin¬ 
ion that justice could not be easily obtained while the first 
situations of the country were filled with this man’s adher¬ 
ents, desired Mr. Hastings to displace them ; leaving him a 
very large power, and confiding in his justice, prudence, and 
impartiality, not to abuse a trust of such delicacy. But we 
shall prove to your lordships that Mr. llastings thought it 
necessary to turn out, from the highest to the lowest, several 
hundreds of people, for no other reason than that they had 
been put in their* employments by that very mtm whom the 
English government had formerly placed there. If we were 
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to insist that we could not possibly try Mr. Hastings, or 
come at his wickedness, until we had eradicated his influence 
in Bengal, and left not one man in it who was, during his 
government, in any place or office whatever; yet, though we 
should readily admit that we could not do the wholp with¬ 
out it, at the same time rather than make a general massacre 
of every person presumed to be under his influence, we would 
leave some of his crimes unproved. He did avow and declare, 
that, unless he turned all these persons out of their offices, 
he could never hope to come at the truth of any charges 
against Mahomed lleza Kh4n; against whom no specific 
charge had been made. Tet upon loose and general charges 
did he seize upon this man, confine him in this manner, and 
every person who derived any place or authority from him, 
high or low, was turned out. Mr. Hastings had, in the 
Company’s orders, something to justiiy him in rigour, hut 
he had likewise a prudential power over that rigour; and he 
not only treated this man in the manner described, but every 
human creature connected with him, as if they had been all 
guilty, without any charge whatever against them. These 
are his reasons for taking this extraordinary step. 

“ I pretend not to enter into the views of others. My own 
were these. Mahomed Beza Khdn’s influence still prevailed 
generally throughout the country. In the Habob^s house¬ 
hold, and at the capital, it was scarce affected by his present 
disgrace. His favour was still courted, and his anger dread¬ 
ed. Who, under such discouragements, would give informa¬ 
tion or evidence against him V ^is agents and creatures filled 
every office of the nizamut and* dewannee. How was the 
truth of his conduct to be investigated by these ? It would 
be superfluous to add other arguments to show the necessity 
of prefacing the inquiry by breaking his influence, removing 
his dependants, and putting the direction of all the affairs 
which had been committed to his care into the hands of the 
most powerful or active of his enemies.”, 

My lords, if toe of the House of Commons were to desire 
and to compel the East India Company, or to address the 
crown, tp remove according to their several situations and 
several capacities every creature that had been put into office 
by Mr. Hastings, because we could otherwise make no in¬ 
quiry into his conduct, should we not be justified, by his 
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own example, in insisting upon the removal of eyeiy creature 
of the-reigning power before we could inquire into his con¬ 
duct ? We have not done that, though we feel, as he felt, 
great disadvantages in proceeding in the inquuw, while every 
situation in Bengal is notoriously held by his creatures, 
always excepting the first of all, but which we could show is 
nothing under such circumstances. Then what do I infer 
from this ? from his obedience to tho orders of the Company 
carried so much beyond necessity, and prosecuted with so 
much rigour; from the inquiry being suspended for so long 
a timoi; from every person in ofiice being removed from his 
situation -, from all these precautions being used as prefatory 
to the inquiry, when he himself says, that after he had used 
all these means, he found not the least benefit and advantage 
from them ? The use I mean to make of this is, to let your 
lordships see the great probability and presumption that Mr. 
Hastings, finding himself in the very self-same situation that 
had occurred the year before, when Nundcomar was sold to 
Mahomed £eza Khan, of selling Mahomed Beza Khan to 
Nundcomar, made a corrupt use of it, and that as Mahomed 
lleza Khan was not treated with severity for his crimes, so 
neither was he acquitted for his innocence. The Company 
liad given Mr. Hastings severe orders, and very severely had 
he executed them. The Company gave him no orders not to 
institute a present inquiry; but he, imder pretence of busi¬ 
ness, neglected that inquiry, and suftered this man to languish 
in prison to the utter ruin of his fortune. 

We have in part shown ydur lordships what Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s own maimer of proceeding with regard to a public 
delinquent is; but at present we leave Mahomed Beza Khfin 
where he was. Do your lordships think that there is no 
presumption of Mr. Hastings having a corrupt view in this 
business, and of his having put this great man, who was sup¬ 
posed to be of immense wealth, under contributions ? Mr. 
Hastings never trusted 'his colleagues in this proceeding; 
and what reason does he give ? why, he.supposed that they 
must be bribed by Mahomed Beza Kkkn; for, says he, as I 
did not know their i^ljWUcters at that time, 1 did not know 
whether Mahpmed llei^a Khan had not secured the*in to his 
interest by the kllown ways in which great men in the East 
8ccui-e men tet their interest. He never trusted his col- 
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leagues with the secret; and the person that he employed to 
prosecute Mahomed Eeza Kh&n was his bitter enemy, 
Nundcomar. I will not go the length of saying that the 
circumstance of enmity disables a person from being a prose¬ 
cutor ; under some circuftistances it renders a man incompe¬ 
tent to be a witness; but this I know, that' the circumstance 
of having no other person to rely upon in a charge against 
any man but his enemy, and of having no other principle to 
go upon than what is supposed to be derived out of fliat en¬ 
mity, must form some considerable suspicion against the pro- 
ceemng: but in this he was justified by the Company; for 
Nundcomar, the great rival of Mahomed Eeza Khhn, was in 
the worst situation with the Company as to his credit. This 
Nundcomar’s politics in the coimtry had been by Mr. Hast¬ 
ings himself, and by several persons joined with, him, cruelly 
represented to the Company; and accordingly he stood so ill 
with them by reason of Mr. Hastings’s representations and 
those of his predecessors, that the Company ordered and di¬ 
rected, that if he could be of any use in the inquiry into 
Mahomed Eeza Kh&n’s conduct, some reward should be given 
him suitable to his services ; but they caution Mr. Hastings 
at the same time against giving him any trust which he 
might, employ to the disadvantage of the Company. Now 
Mr. Hastings began, before he could experience any service 
from him, by giving him his reward, and not the base rew^d 
of a base service, money, but every trust and power, whiclrlie 
was prohibited from giving him. Having turned out every 
one of Mahomed Eeza Khan’s dependants, he filled every 
office, as he avows, with the creatures of Nundcomar. Now 
when he uses a cruel and rigorous obedience in the case of 
Mahomed Eeza Ehkn, when he breaks through the princi¬ 
ples of his former conduct ■yvith reMrd to Nundcomar, when 
he gives Mm, Nundcomar, trust, whom he was cautioned not 
to trust, and when he gives him that reward before any ser¬ 
vice could be done; I say, when he does this in violation of 
the Company’s orders and his own principles, it is the strong¬ 
est evidence that he now found them in the situation in 
which they were in 1765, when bribes were notoriously 
taken, and that each party was mutually sold to the other, 
and faith kept with neither. The situation in which Mr. 
Hastings thus placed himself should have been dreaded by 
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lym of all things, because he knew it was a situation in which 
the most outrageous corruption had taken place before. 

There is another circumstance which serves to show that 
in the persecution of these groat men, and the persons em¬ 
ployed by them, he could have no bther view than to extort 
money ^m them. There" was a person of the name of 
Shitabroy, who had a great share in the conduct of the reve¬ 
nues qfBahar. Mr. Ilastings, in the letter to the Company 
compMning of the state of their affairs, and saving that there 
were great and suspicious balances in the kingdom of Bahar, 
does not even name the hame of Shitabroy. There was an 
English counsellor, a particular friend of Mr. Hastings’s 
there, under whose control Shitabroy acted. Without any 
charges, without any orders from the Company, Mr. Hast¬ 
ings dragged down that same Shitabroy, and in the same 
ignominious prison he kept him the same length of time, that 
is, one year and three months, without trial; and when the 
trial came on, there was as much appearance of collusion in 
the trial as there was of rigour in the previous process. This 
is the manner in which Mr. Hastings executed the command 
of the Company for removing Mahomed lleza KhSln. 

When a successor to Mahomed Ecza Khan was to be ap¬ 
pointed, your lordships naturally expect from the character 
1 have given of him, and from the nature of his functions, 
that Mr. Ilastings would bo particularly precise, would use 
the utmost possible care iu nominating a person to succeed 
him, who might fulfil the ends and objects of his employ¬ 
ment ; and be at the same time beyond all doubt and suspi¬ 
cion of corruption in any "way whatever. Let us now see 
how he fills up that office thus vacant. When the Company 
ordered Mahomed Eeza Khkn to be dispossessed of his office, 
they ordered at the same time that the salary of his successor 
should he reduced: that £30,000 was a sufficient recom¬ 
pense for that office. Your lordships will see by the allow¬ 
ance for the office, even reduced as it was, that they expected 
some man of great eminence, of great consequence, and fit 
for those great and various trusts. They cut off the dew- 
annee from it, that ia, the collection of the revenues j and 
having lessened his labours, they lessened his reward: they 
ordered that this person, who was to be guardian of the 
Habp^ ip his minority, and who was to represent the govern- 
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nient, should have but £30,000. The order they give k 
this: 

“ And that as Mahomed Eeza Khan can no longer be con¬ 
sidered by us as one to whom such a power can safely be 
committed, we trust to your local knowledge the selection of 
some person well qualified for the aflairs of government, and 
of whose attachment to the Company you shall be well as¬ 
sured.—Such person you will recommend to the Nabob, to 
succeed Mahomed Eeza, as minister of the government and 
guardian of the Nabob’s minority; and we persuade ourselves 
that the Nabob will pay such regard to your recommenda¬ 
tion as to invest him with the necessary power and authority. 

“ As the advantages which the Company may receive from 
the appointment of such minister will depend on his readi¬ 
ness to promote our views and advance our interest, we are 
•willing to allow him so liberal a gratification as may excite 
his zeal, and insure his attachment to the Company; we 
therefore empower you to grant to the person whom you 
shall think worthy of this trust, an annual allowance, not 
exceeding three lacks of rupees, which we consider not only 
as a munificent reward for any services he shall render the 
Company, but sufficient to enable him to support his station 
with suitable rank and dignity. And here we must add, that 
in the choice you shall make of a person to be the active 
minister of the Nabob’s government, we hope and trust that 
you will show yourselves worthy of the confidence we have 
placed in you, by being actuiJted therein by no other motives 
than those of the public good, and the safety and interest of 
the Company.” 

My lords, here they have given a reward, and they have 
described a person fit to succeed in all capacities the man 
whom they had thought fit to depose. Now, as we have seen 
how Mr. Hastings obeyed the Company’s orders in the man-' 
ner of removing Mahomed Eeza KMn from his office, let us 
see how he obeyed their order for filling it up. Tour lord- 
ships will naturally suppose that he made all the orders of 
Mahomedan and Hindoo princes to pass in strict review be¬ 
fore him; that he had considered their age, authority, dig¬ 
nity, the goodness of their manners; and.updn the collation 
of all these circumstances had chosen a person fit to be a re¬ 
gent to guard the Nabob’s minority from all rapacity what- 
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oyer, and fit to instruct him in everything. I will give your 
lordships Mr. Hastings’s own idea of the person necessary to 
fill such ofBces: 


“ That his rank ought to be such as at least ought not to 
wound the Nabob’s honoui^ or lessen his credit in the estima¬ 
tion of the people, by the magisterial command which the 
new guardian must exercise over him; with abilities and 
vigour of mind equal to the support of that authority; and 
the world will expect, that the guardian be especially quali¬ 
fied by his own acquired endowments to discharge the duties 
of that relation in the education of his young pupil, to inspire 
him with sentiments suitable to his birth, and to instruct him 
in the principles of his religion.” 

This, upon another occasion, is Mr. Hastings’s sense of the ‘ 
man who ought to be placed in that situation of trust in 
which the Company ordered him to place him. Did Mr. 
Hastings obey that order ? No, ray lords; he appointed no 
man to fill that office. What, no man at all! No; he ap¬ 
pointed no person at all in the sense which is mentioned 
there, which constantly describes a person at least of the 
male sex: he appointei a woman to fill that office ; he ap¬ 
pointed a woman in a country where no woman can be seen, 
where no woman can be spoken to by any one without a cur¬ 
tain between them; for all these vanous duties, requiring all 
these qualifications described by himself, he appointed a 
woman. Do you want more proof than this violent trans¬ 
gression of the Company’s orders upon that occasion, that 
some corrupt motive must l\ave influenced him ? 

lords, it is necessary for me to state the situation of 
the family, that you may judge flrom thence of the corrupt 
motives of Mr. Hastings’s proceedings. The Nabob Jaffier 
Ali Kh4n had among the women of his seraglio a person 
called Mnnny Begum; she was a dancing girl, whom he had 
seen at some entertainment; and as be was of a licentious 
turn, this dancing girl in the course of her profession as a 
prostitute so far inveigled the Nabob, that having a child, or 
pretending to have had a child, by him, he brought her into 
the seraglio; and the •Company's servants sold to that son 
the succession' of that father, ^is woman had been sold as 


a slave; her 


iTofession a dancer, her occupation a prostitute. 
I, this woman having put her natural son, as we 
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state, and shall prove, in the place of the legitimate offspring 
of the Nabob; having got him placed by the Company’s serv¬ 
ants on the musnud, she came to be at thb head of that part 
of the household which relates to the women; which is a 
large and considerable'trust in a country where polyg’amy is 
admitted, and where women of great rank may possibly be 
attended by two thousand of the same sex in inferior situa¬ 
tions. As soon as the legitimate son of the Nabob came to 
the musnud there was no ground for keeping this woman any 
longer in that situation; and upon an application of the 
Company to Mahomed Eeza Khan, to know who ought to 
have the right of superiority; he answered, as he ought to have 
done, that though all the women of the seraglio ought to have 
honour, yet the mother of the Nabob ought to have the su¬ 
periority of it. Therefore, this woman was removed, and the 
mother of the Nabob was placed in her situation. In that 
situation Mr. Hastings found the seraglio. If his duties had 
gone no further than the regulation of an eastern household, 
he ought to have kept the Nabob’s mother there by the rules 
of that country. 

What did he do ? Not satisfied with giving to this prosti¬ 
tute evciy favour that she could desire (and money must be 
the natural object of such a person), Mr. Hastings deposes 
the Nabob’s own mother, turns her out of the employment, 
and puts at the head of the seraglio this prostitute, who at 
the best in relation to him could only be a step-mother. If 
you heard no more, do your'lordships want anything further 
to convince you that this mujt be a violent, atrocious, and 
corrupt act ? suppose it had gone no further than the seraglio. 
But when I call this woman a dancing girl, I state some¬ 
thing lower than Europeans have an idea of respecting that 
situation. She was bom a slave, bred a dancing girl. Her 
dancing was not any. of those noble and majestic movement's 
winch make part of the entertaiijment of the most wise, of 
the education of tjie most virtuous, which improve the man¬ 
ners without corrupting the morals of aU civilized people, 
and of which, among uncivilized people, the professors have 
their due share of admiration; but tliese dances were not de¬ 
cent to be seen, nor fit to be related. I shafl pass them by. 
Your lordships are to suppose the lowest degree of infamy in 
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occHpation aud situation, wben I tell you that Munny 
Begum was a slave and a dancing girl. 

The history of the Munny Begum is this: “ At a village 
called Balcunda, near Sekindra, there lived a widow, who, 
from her great poverty, not being able'tbhring up her daugh¬ 
ter Munny, gave her to a slave girl belonging to Summin 
Ally Cawn, whose name was Bissoo. During the space of 
live years she lived at Shahjehunabad, and was educated by 
Bissoo after the manner of a dancing girl. Afterwards the 
Nabob Shamut Jung, upon the marriage of Ikram ul Dowla, 
brother to the Nabob Surage ul Dowla, sent for Bissoo 
Beg’s set of dancing girls from Shahjehunabad, of which 
Munny Begum was one, and allowed them 10,000 rupees 
for their expenses, to dance at the wedding. While the 
ceremony was celebrating, they were kept by the Nabob ; 
but some months afterwards he dismissed them, and they 
took up their residence in this city. Meer Mahomed Jaffier 
Cawn then took them into keeping, and allowed Munny 
and her set 600 rupees per month; till at length finding 
that Munny was pregnant, he took her into his own house. 
She gave birth to the Nabob Nijum ul Dowla, and in this 
manner has she remained in the Nabob’s family ever since.” 

Now it required a very peculiar mode of selection to take 
such a woman, so circumstanced (resembling whom there 
was not just such another), to depose the Nabob’s own 
mother from the superiority of the household, and to sub¬ 
stitute this woman. It would have been an abominable 
abuse, and would have implied corruption in the grossest de¬ 
gree, if Mr. Hastings had stopped there; he not only did 
this, but he put her, this woman, in the very place of Ma¬ 
homed Eeza KhSn; he made her guardian, he made her 
regent, he made her viceroy, he made her the representative 
of the native government of the country in the eyes of 
strangers. There was not a trust, not a dignity in the coun¬ 
try which he did not put, during the minority of this unhappy 
person, her step-son, into the hands of this woman. 

Eeject, if you please, the strong presumption of corruption 
in disobeying ^he order of the Conmany, directing liim to 
select a mm fi,t to "supply the place of Mahomed Eeza Kh4n, 
to exercise all the great and arduous functions of govern- 
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ment and of justice, as well as the regulations of the Nabob’s 
household; and then 1 will venture to say, that neither your 
lordships nor any man living, when he hears of this appoint¬ 
ment, does or can hesitate a moment in concluding that it is 
the result of corruptidn, and that you only want to bo in¬ 
formed what the corruption was. Here is such an arrange¬ 
ment as, I believe, never was before heard of—a secluded 
woman in the place of a man of the world; a fantastic 
dancing girl in the place of a grave magistrate; a slave in 
the place of a woman of quality; a common prostitute made 
to superintend the education of “a young prince ; and a step¬ 
mother, a name of horror in all countries, made to super¬ 
sede the natural mother, from whose body the Nabob had 
sprung! 

These are circumstances that lealte no doubt of the 
grossest and most flagrant corruption; but was there no 
application made to Mr. Hastings upon that occasion ? The 
Nabob’s uncle, whom Mr. Hastings declares to be a man 
of no dangerous ambition, no alarming parts, no one quality 
that could possibly exclude him from that situation, makes 
an ajylication to Mr. Hastings for that place, and was by 
Mr. Hastings rejected. The reason he gives for his rejection 
is, betause he cannot put any man in it without danger to 
the Company, who had ordered him to put a man into it. 
One would imagine the trust to be placed in him was such 
as enabled him to overturn the Company in a moment. Now 
the situation in which the Nabob’s uncle, Zeteram O’Dowla, 
would have been placed, was this-; he would have had no 
troops, he would have had no treasury, he would have had 
no collections of revenue, nothing, in short, that could have 
made him dangerous, but he would have been an absolute 
pensioner and dependent upon the Comnany, though in high 
ofiBce; and the least attempt to disturb the tlompany, instead 
of increasing, would have been subversive of his own power. 
If Mr. Hastings^ should still insist that there might be 
danger from the appointment of a man, we shall prove that 
he was of opinion that there could be no danger from any 
one; .that the Nabob himself was aimere shadow—a cipher, 
and was kept there only to soften the English government 
in the eyes and opinion of the Aatives. .My lords, I will 
detail these circumstances no fui^her, but will bring some 
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collateral proofs to show that Mr. Hastings was at that very 
time conscious of the wicked and corrupt act he was doing. 
For, besides this foolish principle of policy, which he gives 
as a reason for defying the orders of the Company, and 
for insulting the country, that had* never before seen a 
woman in that situation, and his declaration to the Company, 
that their government cannot be supported by private justice, 
(a favourite maxim, which he holds upon all occasions), be¬ 
sides these reasons, which ho gave for his politic injustice, 
he gives the following; the Company had ordered, that 
£30,000 should be given to the person appointed. He 
knew that the Company could never dream of giving this 
woman £30,000 a year, and he makes use of that circum¬ 
stance to justify him in putting her in that place; for, he 
says, the Company,*in the distressed state of its affairs, 
could never mean to give £30,000 a year for the office 
which they order to be filled; and accordingly, upon prin¬ 
ciples of economy, as well as upon principles of prudence, 
he sees there could be no occasion for giving this salary, and 
that it will be saved to the Company. But no sooner had 
he given her the appointment, than that appointment became 
a ground for giving her that money. The moment he had 
appointed her, he overturns the very principle upon which 
he bad appointed her, and gives the £30,000 to her, and the 
officers under her, saving not one shilling to the Company by 
this infamous measure, which he justified only upon the 
principle of economy. Tlie £30,000 was given, the princi¬ 
ple of economy vanished,-a shocking arrangement was made, 
and Bengal saw a dancing girl administering its justice, pre¬ 
siding over all its remaining power, wealth, and influence, 
exhibiting to the natives of the country their miserable state 
of degradation, and the miserable dishonour of the English 
Company in Mr. Hastings’s abandonment of all his own 
pretences. 

But there is a still stringer presumption; the Company 
ordered that this person, who was to have the management 
of the Nabob’s revenue, and who was to be his guardian, 
should keep a strict acecunt, which account should be-annu¬ 
ally transmitted to. the presidency, and by the presidency to 
Europe; and the. purpose of it was to keep a control upon 
the ^uced expenses of? the sixteen lacks, which were or- 
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dered in the manner I mentioned. Your lordships ■will na¬ 
turally imagine that that control was kept safe; no, here is 
the order of the directors, and you will see how Mi;. Hast¬ 
ings obeyed it. 

“ As the disbursements of the sums allotted to the Nabob, 
for the maintenance of his household and family, and the 
support of his dignity, will pass through the hands of the 
minister who shall be selected by you, conformable to our 
preceding orders, we expect that you will require such min¬ 
ister to deliver annually to your board a regular and exact 
account of the application of the several sums paid by the 
Company to the Nabob. This you will strictly examine; 
and we trust that you will not sufi'er any part of the Nabob’s 
stipend to be appropriated to the minister’s own use, or 
wasted among the unnecessary dependants of the court; 
but that the whole amount be applied to the purposes for 
which it was assigned by us.” 

One would have imagined that after Mr. Hastings had 
made so suspicious an arrangement (I will not call it by any 
worse name), he would have removed all suspicion with re¬ 
gard to money; that he would have obeyed the Company by 
constituting the control which they had ordered to be placed 
over a man, even a fit man, and a man worthy of the trust 
committed to him. But what is his answer, when three 
years after he is desired to produce this account ? His answer 
IS—“ I can save the board the trouble of this reference by 
acquainting them that nonsuch accounts have ever been 
transmitted, nor, as I can aifirm with most certain know¬ 
ledge, any orders ^ven for that purpose, either to Goordass, 
to whoso office it did not properly belong, nor to the Begum, 
who had the actual charge and responsibility of those dis¬ 
bursements.” 

He has given to this woman the charge of all the disr 
bursements of the Company. The officer whom you would 
imagine would be responsible, wai not responsible’; but to 
this prostitute and dancing girl the whole of the revenue was 
given. When he was ordered to [transmit that account, he 
not only did not produce that aacount, but had given no 
order that it should be kept; so tkat no doubt can be left 
upon your lordships’ minds that/the sixteen lacks which 
were reserved for the support of t^e dignity of the govern- 
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ment of that country were employed .for the purpose of Mr. 
Hastings’s having a constant bank, from which he should draw 
every cprrupt emolument he should think fit for "himself and 
his associates. Thus your lordships see, that he appointed 
an improper person to the trust without any control; and 
that the very accounts which were to be tlie guardians of 
his purity, and which were to remove suspicion from him, 
he never so much as directed or ordered. If any one can 
doubt that that transaction was in itself corrupt, I can only 
say that his mind must be constituted in a manner totally 
different from that which prevails in any of the higher or 
lower branches of judicature in any country in the world. 
The suppression of an account is a proof of corruption. 

When Mr. Hastings committed these acts of violence 
against Mahomed Beza Khan, when he proceeded lo make 
arrangements in the Company’s affairs of the same kind with 
those in which corruption had been before exercised, he was 
bound by a particular responsibility that there should be 
nothing mysterious in his own conduct; and that at least 
all the accounts should be well kept. He appointed a person 
nominally for that situation, namely, the Eajah Goordass. 
Who was he ? A person acting, he says, under the influ¬ 
ence of lliijah Nundcomar, whom he had declared was not 
fit to be employed or trusted; all the offices were filled by 
him. But had jbijah Goordass, whose character is that of an 
excellent man, against whom there could lie no reasonable 
objection on account of his pe^ponal character, and whose 
want of talents was to be supplied by those of Nundcomar 
(and of parts Mr. Hastings spoke as highly as possible), 
had he, 1 say, the management r No; but Munny Begum. 
Did she keep any accounts P No; Mr. Hastings was ordered, 
and a very disagreeable and harsh order it was, to take away 
one half of the Nabob’s allowance, which he had by treaty. 
1 do not charge Mr. Hastings with this reduction; he had 
nothing fo do with that.j. Sixteen lacks were cut off, and 
sixteen left; these two si^ps had been distributed, one for 
the support of the seragli^ and the dignity of the state, the 
other for the court establishment and the household.. The 
sixteen lacks which wei^ left, therefore, required to be well 
economized and well administered. There was a rigour in 
the Company’s order rela.ive to it, which was, that it should 
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take place from an antedated time, that is, a whole year prior 
to the communication of their order to the Nabob. The order 
was, that the Nabob’s stipend should be reduced to sixteen 
lacks a year from the month of January. Mr. Hastings 
makes this reflection upon it, in order to leave no doubt upon, 
your mind of his integrity in administering that great trust; 
he says: 

“ Your order for tlie reduction of the Nabob’s stipend was 
communicated to him in the month of December, 1771. He 
remonstrated against it, and desired it might bo again referred 
to the Company. The board, entirely acquiesced in his 
remonstrance, and the subsequent payments of his stipend 
were paid as before. I might easily have availed myself of 
this plea. I might have treated it as an act of the past go¬ 
vernment, with which I had no cause to interfere, and joined 
in asserting the impossibility of his defraying the vast ex¬ 
pense of his court and household without it, which 1 could 
have proved by plausible arguments, drawn from the actual 
amount of the nizamut and behla establishments; and both 
the Nabob and Begum would have liberally purchased my 
forbearance. Instead of pursuing this plan, I carried your 
orders rigidly and literally into execution. 1 imdertook my¬ 
self the laborious and rcproaifliful task of limiting his charges 
from an excess of his former stipend to the sum of his re¬ 
duced allowance.” 

He says, in another place, 

“ The stoppage of the king’s tribute was an act of mine.’ 
* * * * for the remainder.” 

My lords, I believe it is a singuTas thing, and what your 
lordships have been very little used to, to see a man in the 
situation of Mr. Hastings, or in any situation like it, so ready 
in knowing all the resources by which sinister emolument 
may be made and edneealed, and which, under pretences of 
public good, may be transferred into the pocket of him who 
uses those pretences. He is resolved, if ho is innocent, that 
his innocence shall not proceed vom ignorance. He well 
knows the ways of falsifying the!Company’s accounts; he 
well knows the necessities of the natives, and he knows that, 
by paying a part of their dues, thewVill be rpady to give an 
acquittance of the whole. These ai» parts of Mr. Hastings’s 
' Document not fiuud. 
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knowledge, of which your lordships will see he also well 
knows hbw to avail himself. 

But you would expect, when he reduced the allowance 
to sixteen lacks, and took credit to himself as if he had done 
the thing which he professed, and had, argued from his rigour 
and cruelty his strict and literal obedience to the Company, 
that he had in reality done it. The very reverse; for it will 
be in proof, that, after he had pretended to reduce the Com¬ 
pany’s allowance, he continued it a twelvemonth from the 
day in which he said he had entirely executed it, to the 
amount of £90,000, and entered a false account of the sup¬ 
pression in the Company’s accounts: and when he has taken 
a credit, as under pretence of reducing that allowance, he 
paid £90,000 more than he ought. Can you then have a 
doubt, after all these false pretences, after all this fraud, fabri¬ 
cation, and suppression which he made use of, that that 
£90,000 of which he kept no account, and transmitted no 
account, was money given to himself for his own private use 
and advantage ? 

This is all that I think necessary to state to your lord- 
ships upon this monstrous part of the arrangement; and 
therefore, from his rigorous obedience in cases of cruelty, 
and where control was directed from his total disobedience, 
and from his choice of persons, from his suppression of the 
accounts that ought to have been produced, and falsifying 
the accounts that were kept, there arises a strong inference 
of corruption. When your lo{-,dship8 see all this in proof, 
your lordships will justity me in saying-that there never was 
(taking every part of 466 aurangement) such a direct open 
violation of any trust. I shall say no more with regard to 
the appointment of Munny Begum. 

My lords, here ended the first scene, and here ends that 
body of presumption arising from the transaction and in¬ 
herent in it. My lords, the next scene that I am to bring 
before you is the positive proof of corruption in this trans¬ 
action, in which 1 am surfe you already see that corruption 
must exist. The charge "was brought ly a person in the 
highest trust and cbnndjmce with Mr. Hastings, a person 
employed in the managlJment of the whole transaction; a 
person to whom 'the management, subordinate to Munny 
Begum, of aU tlfe pecuniary transactions and all the arrange¬ 
ments made upipn that (;^casion was intrusted. 
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On the 11th day of March, 1775, Nundcomar gives to 
Mr. Francis, a member of the council, a charge agaihst Mr. 
Hastings, consisting of two parts. The first of these charges 
w{i8 a vast number of corrupt dealings, with respect to which 
he was the informer, not the witness, but to which ho indi-, 
cated the modes of inquiry; and they are corrupt dealings, 
as Mr. Hastings himself states them, amounting to millions 
of rupees; and in transactions, eve^ one of which implies 
in it the strongest degree of corruption. 

The next part was of those to which he was not only an 
informer but a witness, in having, been the person who him¬ 
self transmitted the money to Mr. Hastings and the agents 
of Mri Hastings; and accordingly upon this part, which is 
the only part we charge, his evidence is clear and full that 
he gave the money to Mr. Hastings; he and the Begum (for 
I put them together). lie states that Mr. Hastings received 
for the appointment of Munny Begum to the rajahship two 
lacks of rupees, or about £22,000; and that he received in 
another gross sum one lack and a half of rupees; in all 
making three lacks and a half, or about £36,000. This charge 
was signed by the man, and accompanied with the account. 

Mr. Hastings, on that day, made no reflection or observa¬ 
tion whatever upon this charge, except, that he attempted to 
excite some suspicion that Mr. Francis, who had produced 
it, was concerned in the charge, and was the principal mover 
in it. He asks Mr. Francis that day this ^estion: 

“ The Governor-General (^serves, as Mr. Francis has been 
pleased to inform the board that, he was unacquainted with 
the contents of the letter sent in' to the board by Nund- 
comar, that he thinks himself justified in carrying his curi¬ 
osity further than he should have permitted himself without 
such a previous intimation; and tterefore begs leave to ask 
Mr. Francis whether hb was, before this, acquainted with 
Nundcomar’s intention of bringing such cliarges against him 
before the board ? 

“Mr. Francis.---As a memberiof this council, I do not 
deem myself obliged to answer apy question of mere curi¬ 
osity. ^ I am willing, however, to inform the Governor- 
General, that, though I was totally imacquaintpd with the con¬ 
tents of the paper I have now delwered in to the board, till 
I heard it read, I did apprehend in general "that it contained 

VOL. vn. X 
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some charge against him. It was this apprehension that 
made me so particular]/ cautious in the manner of receiving 
the Eajah’s letter. I was not acquainted with Eajah Nund- 
comar’s intention of bringing in such charges as are mention¬ 
ed in the letter. 

“Warren Hastings.—J. Clavering.—Geo. Monson.—P. 
Francis.” 

Now what the duty of Mr. Hastings and the council was 
upon receiving such information, I shall beg leave to state 
to your lordships from the Company’s orders: but, before I 
read them, I must observe, that iu pursuance of an act of 
parliament, which was supposed to be made upon account 
of the neglect of the Company, as well as the neglects of 
their servants, and for which general neglects responsibility 
was fixed upon the Company for the future, while for the 
present their authority was suspended, and a parliamentary 
commission sent out to regulate their affairs, the Company 
did, upon that occasion, send out a general code and body 
of instructions to be observed by their servants; in the 35th 
paragra])h of which it is said, 

“ We direct, that you immediately cause the strictest in¬ 
quiry to be made into all oppressions which may have been 
committed either against the natives or Europeans, and into 
all abuses that may have prevaUod iu the collection of the 
revenues, or any, part of the civil government of the presi¬ 
dency ; and that you communicate to us all information 
which you may bo able to leal'u relative thereto, or to any 
dissipation or embezzlement of the Company’s money.” 

Your lordships see here, fhat there is a direct duty fixed 
upon them to forward, to promote, to set on foot, without 
exception of any persons whatever, an inquiry into all man¬ 
ner of corruption, peculation, and oppression. Therefore 
•this charge of Nundcomar’s was a case exactly within the 
Company’s orders; such a charge was not sought out, but 
was actually laid before them; but if it had not been actually 
laid before them, if they had any rcasdn to suspect that 
such corruptions ex^Btedi they were bound by this order to 
make an active imjuirj^'iuto them. Upon that day (11th 
March, 1775) nofibing :^rther passed; and, on the part of 
Mr. Hastings, that charge, as far as we can find, might have 
stood upon the records for ever, without his making the 
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smallest observation upon it, or taking any one step to clear 
his own character. But Nundcomar was not so inattentive 
to his duties as an accuser, as Mr. Hastings was to his duties 
as an inquirer; for without a moment’s delay, upon the first 
board day, two days after, Nundcomar came and delivered 
the following letter: 

“ I had the honour to lay before you, in a letter of the 
11th instant, an abstracted rat true account of the honour¬ 
able governor in the course of his administration. What is 
there written I mean not the least to alter; far from it. I 
have the strongest written vouchers to produce in support 
of what 1 have advanced; and I wish and entreat, for my 
honour’s sake, that you will suffer me to appear before you, 
to establish the fact by an additional incontestable evidence.” 

My lords, 1 will venture to say, if ever there was an ac¬ 
cuser that aj)peared ivell and with weight before any court, 
it was this mtui. He does not shrink from his charge ; he 
offered to meet the person he charged, face to face, and to 
make good his charge ^y his own evidence, and further evi¬ 
dence that he should produce. Tour lordships have also 
seen the conduct of Mr. Hastings on the first day; you have 
seen his acquiescence under it; you have seen the suspicion 
he endeavoured to raise. Now, before I proceed to wliat 
Mr. Hastings thought of it, 1 must remark upon this accusa¬ 
tion, that it is a specific accusation, coming from, a person 
knowing the very transaction, and known to be concerned 
in it; that it was an accusation in writing, that it was an 
accusation with a signature, that it was an accusation with a 
person to make it good, that it was made before a competent 
authority, and made before an authority bound to inquire 
iuto such accusation! When he comes to produce his evi¬ 
dence, he tells you, first, the sums of money given, the 
species in which they were given, the very bags in which 
they were put, the exchange that was made by reducing 
them to the standard money of the country; he names all 
the persons through whose hands the whole transaction 
went, eight in number, besides himself, Munny Begum, and 
Goord^ss, being eleven, all referred to in this transaction. I 
do believe that, since the beginning of the world, there 
never was an accusation which was more deserving of in- 
quiry, because there never was an accusation which put a 
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false accuser in a worse situation, and that put an honest 
defendant in a better; for there was every means of col¬ 
lation—every means of comparison—every means of cross 
examining—every means of control. There 'was every 
way of sifting evidence, in which evidence could be sifted. 
Eleven witnesses to the transaction are referred to; all the 
particulars of the payment, every circumstance that could 
give the person accused the advantage of showing the false¬ 
hood of the accusation, were specified. General accusations 
may be treated as calumnies, but particular accusations, like 
these, afibrd the defendant, if innocent, every possible means 
for making his defence; therefore the very making no de¬ 
fence at all would prove, beyond all doubt, a consciousness 
of guilt. 

The next thing for your lordships’ consideration is the 
conduct of Mr. Hastings upon this occasion. You would 
imagine that he would have treated the accusation ■with a 
cold and manly disdain; that he would have challenged and 
defied inquiry, and desired to see |^is accuser face to face. 
This is what any man would do in such a situation. I can 
conceive very weU, that a man composed, finn, and collected 
in himself, conscious of not only integrity, but known inte¬ 
grity,—conscious of a whole life beyond the reach of suspicion, 
—that a man placed in such a situation might oppose general 
character to general accusation, and stand collected in him¬ 
self, poised on his own base, and defying all the calumnies 
in the world. But as it shows- a great and is a proof of a 
virtuous mind to despise,calumny, it is the proof of a guilty 
mind to despise a specific accusation, when made before a 
competent authority, and with competent means to prove it. 
As Mr. Hastings’s conduct was what no man living expected, 
I will venture to say, that no expression can do it justice but 
his own. Upon reading the letter, and a motion being made 
that Bajah Nundcomar be brought before the board to prove 
the charge against the Governor-General; 

The Governor-General enters the following minute:— 

“ Before the question is put, I declare that I will not suf¬ 
fer Nundcomar to appep,r before the board as my accuser. I 
know what belongs to the dignity and character of the first 
member of Hiis administration. I will not sit at this board 
in Idle character of a criminal, nor do I acknowledge the 
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members of this board to be my judges. I am reduced on 
this occasion to make the declaration, that I look upon Ge¬ 
neral Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, as ray ac¬ 
cusers. I cannot prove this in the direct letter of the law, 
but in my conscience 1 fegard them as such, and I will give 
my reasons for it. On their arrival at this place, and on the 
first formation of the council, they thought proper to take 
immediate and decisive measures, in contradiction and for 
the repeal of those which .were formed by me in conjunction 
with the last administration. I appealed to the court of di¬ 
rectors from their acts. Many subsequent letters have been 
transmitted both by them and by me to the court of directors. 
By me, in protestation against their conduct; by them, in 
justification of it. Quitting this ground, they since appear 
to me to have chosen other modes of attack, apparently ciJ- 
culated to divert my attention, and to withdraw that of the 
public from the subject of our first difterences, which regard¬ 
ed only the measures that were necessary for the good of the 
service; to attacks directly and personally levelled at me for 
matters which tend to draw a personal and popular odium 
upon me -. and fit instruments they have found for their pur¬ 
pose, Mr. Joseph Fowke, Mahrajah Nundcomar, Roopnarain 
Chowdry, and the Itanuy of Burdwan. 

“ It appears incontestably upon the records, that the 
charges preferred by the Emmy against me proceeded from 
the office of Mr. Fowke; all'*the papers transmitted by her 
came in their original form w*rittcn in the English language, 
some unth Persian papers of whick..they were supposed to 
be translations, but all strongly marked with the character 
and idiom of the English language. I applied on Saturday 
last for Persian originals of some of the papers sent by her, 
and I was refused: I am justified in declaring my firm belief 
that no such originals exist. 

“ With respect to Nundcomar’s accusations, they were de¬ 
livered by the hands of Mr. Francis, who has declared that 
he was called upon by Eajah NUndcomar, as a duty belong¬ 
ing to his office as a councillor of this State, to lay the packet 
which .contained them before the board. That he conceived 
that he could not, consistent with his duty,* refuse such a 
letter at the instance of a person of the Elijah’s rank, and 
did accordingly receive it, and laid it before the board; de- 
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daring at the same time, that he was unacquainted with the 
contents of it. 1 believe tliat the court of directors, and 
those to whom these proceedings shall be made known, wiU 
think differently of this action of Mr. h'rancis : that IS'und- 
eomar was guilty of great insolencfe and disrespect in the 
demand which he made of Mr. Francis ; and that it was not 
a duty belonging to the office of a councillor of this State to 
make himself the carrier of a letter, which would have been 
much more properly committed to the hands of a peon or 
hircarra, or delivered by the writer of it to the secretary him¬ 
self. 

“ Mr. Francis has acknowledged, that he apprehended in 
general that it contained some charge against me. If the 
charge was false, it was a libel; it might have been false for 
anything that Mr. Francis could know to the contrary, since 
he was unaci^uainted with the contents of it. In this in¬ 
stance, therefore, he incurred the hazard of presenting a libel 
to the board ; this was not a duty belonging to his office as 
a councillor of this. State. I must further inform the board, 
that 1 have been long since acquainted with Nundcoraar’s 
intentions of making this attack upon me. Happily Nund- 
comar, among whose talents for intrigue that of secrecy is 
not the first, has been ever too ready to make the first pub¬ 
lication of his own intentions. I was shown a paper contain¬ 
ing many accusations against me, which I was fold was 
carried by Nundcomar to Colofiel Monson, and that he him¬ 
self w as emjdoyed for some hdurs in private with Colonel 
Moiwon, explaining thg-nature of those charges. 

“ 1 mention only what 1 was told ; but as the rest of the 
report which was made to me corresponds exactly with 
what has happened since, 1 hope 1 shall stand acquitted to 
my superiors and to the world in having given so much 
credit to it as to bring the circumstance upon record. I 
cannot recollect the precise time in which this is said to 
have happened, but I believe it was either before or at the 
time of the despatch of the Bute and P^ific. The charge 
has since undei^ne some alteration; but of the copy of the 
paper w'hich was delivered to me, containing the original 
charge, 1 caused a translation to be made; when suspecting 
the renewal of. the subject in this day’s consultation, I 
brought it with me, and I desire it may be recorded, t.hfij; 
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when our superiors, or the world, if the world is to be made 
the judge of my conduct, shall be possessed of these ma¬ 
terials, they may, by comparing the supposed original and 
amended list of accusations preferred against me by Nund- 
comar, judge how far 1 am justified in the credit which I 
give to the reports above mentioned. I do not mean to infer* 
from what I have said, that it makes any alteration in the 
nature of the charges, whether they were delivered imme¬ 
diately from my ostensible accusers, or whether they came 
to the board through the channel of patronage; but it is 
sufficient to authorize the conviction, which I feel in my 
own mind, that those gentlemen are parties in the accusa¬ 
tions, of which they assert the right of being the judges. 
From the first commencement of this administration every 
means have been tried both to deprive me of the legal au¬ 
thority with which I have been trusted, and to proclaim the 
annihilation of it to the world; but no instance has yet ap¬ 
peared of this in so extraordinary a degree as in the question 
now before the board. The chief of the administration, 
your superior, geutlcmen, appointed by the legislature itself, 
shall I sit at this board to be arraigned in the presence of a 
wretch, whom you all know to be one of the basest of man¬ 
kind? I believe I need not mention his name; but it is 
Nundcomar. Shall I sit here to hear men collected from the 
dregs of the people give evidence, at his dictating, against 
my character and conducts I will not; you may if you 
please form yourselves inteta committee for the investigation 
of these matters in any manner which you may think 
proper; but 1 will repeat, thirt Il?1il not meet Nundcomar 
at the board, nor suffer Nundcomar to bo examined at the 
board; nor have you a right to it, nor can it answer any 
other purpose than that of vilifying and insulting me to in¬ 
sist upon it. 

“ 1 am sorry to have found it necessary to deliver my sen¬ 
timents on a subject of so important a nature in an unpre¬ 
meditated minute drawn from me at the board, which I 
should have wished to have had leisure and retirement to 
hav^ enabled me to express myself with that degree of cau¬ 
tion and exactness which the subject requjres. I have said 
nothing but what I believe, and am morally certain, I shall 
stand justified for in the eyes of my superibrs and the eyes of 
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the world; but I reserve to myself the liberty of adding my 
further Sentiments in such a manner and form as I shall here¬ 
after judge necessary.” 

My lords, you see here the picture of Nundcomar drawn 
,by Mr. Hastings himself—you see the hurry, the passioi^ 
the precipitation, the confusion into which Mr. Hastings is 
thrown by the perplexity of detected guilt—^you see, my 
lords, that, instead of defending himseUj he rails at his ac¬ 
cuser in the most indecent language, calling him a wretch, 
whom they all knew to be-the basest of mankind; that he 
rails at the council by attributing their conduct to the worst 
of motives ; that he rails at everybody, and declares the ac¬ 
cusation to be a libel: in short, you see plainly that the 
man’s head is turned. You see the?4is not a word he says 
upon this occasion which has common sense in it; you see 
one great leading principle in it, that he does not once at¬ 
tempt to deny the charge; he attempts to vilify the witness, 
he attempts to vilify those he supposes to be his accusers, he 
attempts to vilify the council; he lags upon the accusation, 
he mixes it with other accusations, which had nothing to do 
with it, and out of the whole he collects a resolution, to do 
what ? to meet his adversary and defy him ? No; that he 
win not suller him to appear before him; he says, “ 1 will not 
sit at this board in the character of a criminal, nor do I ac¬ 
knowledge the board to be my judges.” 

He was not called upon to utknowledge them to be his 
judges: both he and they were “called upon to inquire into 
all corruptions without caption; it was his duty not merely 
not to traverse and oppose them while inquiring into acts of 
corruption, but ho was bound to take an active part in it; that 
if they had a mind to let such a thing sleep upon their re¬ 
cords, it was his duty to have brought forward the inquiry. 
They were not his judges, they were not his accusers; they 
were his fellow-labourers in the inquiry ordered by the coxirt 
of directors, their masters, and by which inquiry he might be 
purged of that corruption with which he stood charged. 

He says, Nundcomar is a wretch, whom you all know to be 
the basest of mankind. J|! believe they did not know tha man 
to be a wretch or the basest of mankind: but if he was a 
wretch, and if he was the basest of mankind, if ho was guilty 
of all the crimes with which we charge Mr. Hastings (not 
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one of which was ever proved against him), if any of your 
lordships were to have the misfortune to be before -this 
tribunal, before any inquest of the House of Commons, or 
any other inquest of this nation, would you not say that it 
was the greatest possible advantage to you that the man who 
accused you was a miscreant, the vilest and basest of man¬ 
kind, by the confession of all the world ? Do mankind 
really then think that to bo accused by men of honour, of 
weight, of character, upon probable charges, is an advantage 
to them, and that to bo accused by the basest of mankind is 
a disadvantage ? No; give mo, if ever I am to have ac¬ 
cusers, miscreants, as he calls him—wretches, the basest and 
vilest of mankind. Tlie board (says he) are my accusers; if 
they were, it was thcir»duty; but they were not his accusers, 
but were inquiring into matters which it was equally his 
duty to inquire into, lie would not suffer Nundcomar to be 
produced, he would not suffer Nundcomar to be examined; 
he rather suffered such an accusation to stand against his 
name and character, than permit it to be inquired into. Do 
1 want any other presumption of his guilt upon such an oc¬ 
casion than such a conduct as this ? This man whom he calls 
a wretch, the basest and vilest of mankind, was undoubtedly 
by himself, in the records of the Company, declared to bo ono 
of the first men of that country, everything that a subject 
could be, a person illustrious for his birth, sacred with regard 
to his caste, opulent in ffrtune, eminent in situation, who 
had filled the very first oflices in that country ; and that he 
was, added to all this, a man of jnost acknowledged talents, 
and of such a superiority ils niaSe the whole people of 
Bengal appear to be an inferior race of beings compared to 
him : a man whose outward appearance and demeanour used 
to cause reverence and awe, and who at that time was near 
seventy years of age, which, without any other title, generally 
demands respect from mankind. And yet this man he calls 
the basest of mankind, a name which no man is entitled to 
call another till he has proved something to justify him in so 
doing; and notwithstanding his opulence, his high rank, 
station, and birth, he despises hin^ and will not sufi'er him to 
be heard as an accuser before him. I will venture to say 
that Mr. Hastings in so doing, whether _ elevated by philo- 
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aophy or inflated by pride, is not like the rest of mankind. 
We do know that in all accusations a great part of their 
weight and authority comes from the character, the situa¬ 
tion, the name, the description, the office, the dignity of the 
jjersons who bring them—mankind ace so made—we cannot 
resist this prejudice; and it has weight, and ever will have 
primd facie weight, in all the tribunals in the world. If, 
therefore, Eajah Nundcomar was a man who (it is not de¬ 
grading to your lordships to say) was equal in rank, according 
to the idea of his country, to any peer in this House, as sacred 
as a bishop, of as much gravity and authority as ajudge, and 
who was prime minister in the country in which he lived; 
with what face can Mr. Hastings call this man a wretch, and 
say that ho will not suffer him to be brought before him ? If 
indeed, joined with such circumstances, the accuser be a 
person of bad morals, then I admit those bad morals take 
away from their weight: but, for a proof of that, you must 
have some other grounds than the charges and the railing of 
the culprit against him. 

1 might say, that his passion is a proof of his guilt, and 
there is an action which is more odious than the crimes he 
attempts to cover, he has murdered this man hy the hands 
of Sir Elijah Impey; and if his counsel should be unwise 
enough to endeavour to detract from the credit of this man 
by the protended punishment to which he was brought, we 
will open that dreadful scene Ap your lordships; and you 
will see, that it docs not detract from his credit, but brings 
an eternal stain and dishonour upon the justice of Great 
Britain: I say nothing ftffiher of it. As he stood there, as 
he gave that evidence that day, the evidence was to be re¬ 
ceived ; it stands good, and is a record against Mr. Hastings, 
with this addition, that he would not suffer it to be examined. 
He railed at his colleagues. He says, if the charge was false 
they were guilty of a libel. No. It might have been the 
effect of conspiracy, it might be punished in another way; 
but if it was false, it was no libel. And all this is done to 
discountenance inquiry, to bring odium upon his coDeagues 
for doing their duty, and to prevent that inquiry which could 
alone clear his character. Mr. Hastingfs had himself forgot¬ 
ten the character which he had given of Nundcomar; but 
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be says, that his colleagues were perfectly well acquainted 
with him, and knew that he was a wretch, the 'basest of 
mankind. 

But before T read to you the character which Mr. Hast¬ 
ings gave of him when he recommended him to the presi; 
dency (to succeed Mahomed Ecza Khkn), 1 am to let your 
lordships understand fully the purpose for which Mr. Hast¬ 
ings gave it. Upon that occasion all the council, whom he 
stated to lie under suspicion of being bought by Mahomed 
Eeza Khkn, all those persons with one voice cried out against 
Nundcomar; and as Mr. Ilastings was known to bo of the 
faction the most opposite to Nundcomar, they charged him 
with direct inconsistency in raising Nundcomar to that ex¬ 
alted trust; a charge, which Mr. Hastings could not repel any 
other way thiin by defending Nundcomar. Tlie weight of 
their objections chiefly lay to Nundcomar’s political char¬ 
acter ; his moral character was not discussed in that proceed¬ 
ing. Mr. Hastings says, 

“ The president docs not take upon him to vindicate the 
moral character of Nundcomar; his sentiments of this man’s 
former political conduct are not unknown to the court of di¬ 
rectors, who, ho is persuaded, will be more inclined to attri- 
hutd his present countenance of him to motives of zeal and 
fidelity to the service, in repugnance perhaps to his own in¬ 
clinations, than to any predilection in his favour. He is very 
well acquainted with most the facts alluded to in the minute 
of the majority, having bcAi a principal instrument in detect¬ 
ing them ; nevertheless ho thin Wi^ but justice to make a dis¬ 
tinction between the violation of a trust and an offence com¬ 
mitted against our government by a man who owed it no 
allegiance, nor was indebted to it for protection, but, on the 
contrary, was the minister and actual servant of a master 
whose interest naturally suggested that kind of policy which 
sought, by foreign aids and the diminution of the power of 
the Company, to raise his own consequence and to reestablish 
hk authority. "He has never been charged with any instance 
of infidelity to the Nabob Meer Jaffier, the constant tenor of 
wh*se politics, from his first accession to the nizamut till his 
death, corresponded in all points so exactly with the artifices, 
which were detected in his minister, that they may be as fairly 
ascribed to the one as to the other; their immediate object 
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was beyond question the aggrandizement of the former, 
though the latter had ultimately an equal interest in their 
success. The opinion which the Nabob himself entertained 
of the services and of the fidelity of Nundcomar, evidently 
appeared in the distinguished marks which he continued to 
show him of his favour and confidence to the latest hour of 
his life. 

“ His conduct in the succeeding administration appears 
not only to have been dictated by the same principles, but, 
if we may be allowed to speak favourably of any measures 
which opposed the views of our own government, and aimed 
at the support of an adverse interest, surely it was not only 
not culpable, but even praiseworthy. He endeavoured, as 
appears by the abstracts before us, to give consequence to 
"his master, and to pave the way to his independence, by ob¬ 
taining a firmaun from the king for his appointment to the 
subahship ; and he opposed the promotion of Mahomed Eeza 
Khan, because he looked upon it as a supersession of the 
rights and authority of the Nabob. He is now an absolute 
dependant and subject of the Company, on whose favour he 
must rest all his hopes of future advancement.” 

The character here given of him is that of an excellent 
patriot, a character which all your lordships in the seteral 
situations which you enjoy, or to which you may be called, 
will envy ; the character of a servant who stuck to his mas¬ 
ter against all foreign encroach merits; who stuck to him to 
the last hour of his life, hind had the dying testimony of his 
master to his services. 

Could Sir John Clavering, c'ould Colonel Monson, could 
Mr. Francis know that this man, of whom Mr. Hastings had 
given that exalted character upon the records of the Company, 
was the basest and vilest of mankind? No ; they ought to 
have esteemed him the contrary; they knew him to be a man 
of rank, they knew him to be a man perhaps of the first capa¬ 
city in the world; and they knew that Mr. Hastings had given 
this honourable testimony of him on the records of the Com¬ 
pany but a very little time before ; and there was no reason 
why they should think or.know, as he expressed it, that he 
_ was the basest and vilest of mankind. From the account 
therefore of Mri Hastings himself, he was a person competent 
to accuse, witness lit to be heard, and that is all I contend 
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for. Mr. Hastings would not hear him, he would not suffer 
the charge he had produced to be examined into. . 

It has been shown to your lordships, that Mr. Hastings 
employed Nundcomar to inquire into the conduct, and to be 
the principal manager a prosecution against Mahomed lloza 
KhAn. Will you suffer this man to qualify and disqualify 
witnesses and prosecutors agreeably to the purposes which 
his own vengeance and corruption may dictate in one case, 
and which the defence of -those corruptions may dictate in 
another ? Was Nundcomar a person lit to be employed in 
the greatest and most sacred trusts in the country, and yet 
not fit to be a witness to the sums of money which he paid 
Mr. Hastings for those trusts ? Was Nundcomar a fit wit¬ 
ness to be employed, and a-fit person to be used in the pro¬ 
secution of Mahomed £eza Khfin, and yet not fit to be em¬ 
ployed against Mr. Hastings, who himself had employed him 
in the very iprosecution of Mahomed Ecza Khan F 

If Nundcomar ■Was an enemy to Mr. Hastings, he was an 
enemy to Mahomed Reza Khan ; and Mr. Hastings employed 
him avowedly and professedly on the records of the Company 
on account of the very qualification of that enmity. Was 
he a wretch, the basest of mankind, when opposed to Mr. 
Hastings P Was he not as much a wretch, and as much the 
basest of mankind, when Mr. Hastings employed him in the 
prosecution of the first magistrate and Mahomedan of the 
first descent in Asia ? Miv, Hastings shall not qualify and 
disqualify men at his plealurc: h^miust accept them such 
M they are ; and it is a presumpt^ of his guilt accompany¬ 
ing the charge (which 1 nevei^iB separate from it), that 
he would not suffer the man to be produced, who made 
the accusation. And I therefore contend, that, as the accus¬ 
ation was so made, so witnessed, so detailed, so specific, so 
entered upon record, and so entered upon record in conse¬ 
quence of the inejuiries ordered by the Company, his refdsal 
and rejection of inquiry into it is a presumption of his guilt. 

He is full of Ids idea of dignity. It is right for every man 
to preserve his dignity. There is a dignity of station, which 
a map has in trust to preserve; there is a dignity of personal 
character, which every man by Being made man is bound 
to preserve. But jrou see, Mr. Hastings's idea of dignity' 
has no connexion with integrity; it has no connexion ■with 
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honest fame; it has no connexion with the reputation which 
he is bound to preserve. What, my lords, did he owe nothing 
to the Company that had apjjointed him ? Did he owe 
nothing to the legislature? Did he owe nothing to your 
lordships and to the House of Commpus, who had appointed 
•■him ? Did he owe nothing to himself, to the country that 
bore him ? Did he owe nothing to the world, as to its 
opinion, to which every public man owes a reputation ? What 
an example was here held out to the Company’s servants ! 

Mr. llastings says, this may come into a court of justice: 
it will come into a court of justice; I reserve my defence on 
the occasion till it comes into a court of justice, and here I 
make no opposition to it. To this 1 answer, that the Com¬ 
pany did not order him so to reserve himself; but ordered 
him to be an inquirer into those things. Is it a lesson to be 
taught to the inferior servants of the Company, that provided 
they can escape out of a court of justice by the back doors 
and sally-ports of the law, by artiiice of^pleadiug, by those 
strict and rigorous rules of evidence which have been estab¬ 
lished for tlic protection of innocence, but which by them 
might be turned to the pi’otection and support of guilt; and 
that such an escape is enough for them ? That an Old Bailey 
acquittal is enough to establish a htness for trust; and if a 
man shall go acquitted out of such a court, because the judges 
are boiuid to acquit him against the conviction of their own 
opinion, when every man in the„^arket-place knows that he 
is guilty—that he is fit i^r a trust ? Is it a lesson to bo held 
out to the servants of tbk. Company, that upon the first in¬ 
quiry which is made intcrcSTruption, and that in the highest 
trust, by the persons authorized to inquire into it, he uses 
all the powers of that trust to quash it; vilifying his col¬ 
leagues, vilifying his accuser, abusing everybody, but never 
denying the charge ? His associates and colleagues, astonished 
at this conduct, so wholly unlike everything that had ever 
appeared of innocence, request him to consider a little better. 
They declare they are not his accusers; they teU him they 
are not his judges; that they, under the orders of the Com¬ 
pany, are making an inquiry, which he ought to make: he de¬ 
clares he will not make if. Being thus driven to the wall, 
he says. Why do you not form yourselves into a committee ? 
I won’t suflFer these proceedings to go on as long as I am 
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present. Mr. Hastings plainly had in view, that if the pro¬ 
ceedings had been before a committee, there would have b^en 
a doubt of their authenticity, as not being before a regular 
board. And he contended, that there could be no regular 
board without his owp presence in it: a poor miserable 
scheme for eluding this inquiry; partly by saying that it 
was carried on when he was not present, and partly by deny¬ 
ing the authority of this board. 

I will have nothing to do with the great question that 
arose upon the Governor-General’s resolution to dissolve a 
board, whether the board have a jright to sit afterwards; it is 
enough that Mr. Hastings would not suffer them as a coun¬ 
cil to examine into what as a council they were bound to ex¬ 
amine into. He absolutely declared the council dissolved, 
when they did not accept his committee; for which they had 
many good reasons, as 1 shall show in reply, if necessary, 
and which he could have no one good reason for proposing— 
he then declares the council dissolved. The council, who did 
not think Mr. Hustings had a power to dissolve them while 
proceeding in the discharge of their duty, went on as a 
council: they called in Nundeomar to support his charge; 
Mr. Hastings withdrew. Nundeomar was asked, what he 
had to say further in support of his own evidence. Upon 
which he produces a letter from Munny Begum, the dancing 
girl that 1 have spoken of, in which she gives him directions 
and instructions relative to jvs conduct in every part of those 
bribes ; by which it appears! that th^ corrupt agreement for 
her office was made with Mr. Has^gs through Nundeomar, 
before he had quitted Calcutta points out the execution 
of it, and the manner in which every part of the sum was 
paid; one lack by herself in Calcutta; one lack w'hicb she 
ordered Nundeomar to borrow, and which he did borrow; 
and a lack and a half, which were given to him, Mr. Hastings, 
besides this purchase-money, under colour of an entertain¬ 
ment. This letter was produced, translated,'examined, criti¬ 
cised, proved to be sealed with the seal of the Begum, acknow¬ 
ledged to have no marks but those of authenticity upon it; 
and,_^s such, was entered upon the Company’s records, con¬ 
firming and supporting the evidence of Nundeomar, part by 
part, and circumstance by circumstance; And I am to re¬ 
mark, that since this document, so delivered in, has never 
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been litigated or controverted in the truth of it, from that 
dajf to this, by Mr. Hastings; so, if there was no more testi¬ 
mony, here is enough upon this business. Tour lordships 
will remark, that this charge consisted of two parts: two 
lacks that were given explicitly for the corrupt purchase of 
"the office; and one lack and a half given in reality for the 
same purpose, but under-the colour of what is called an en¬ 
tertainment. 

Now in the course of these proceedings it was thought 
necessary that Mr. Hastings’s banyan, Cantoo Baboo (a 
name your lordshi 2 )s will be well acquainted with, and who 
was the minister in this and all the other transactions of Mr. 
Hastings), should be called before the board to explain some 
circumstances in the proceedings. Mr. Hastings ordered his 
banyan, a native, not to attend the sovereign board appointed 
by parliament for the government of that country, and di¬ 
rected to inquire into transactions of this nature. He thus 
taught the natives not only to disobey the orders of the court 
of directors, enforced by an act of parliament, but he taught 
his own servant to disobey, and ordered him not to appear 
before the board. Qtiarrels, duels, and other mischiefs arose. 
In short, Mr. Hastings raised every power of heaven and of 
hell uiion this subject, but in vain : the inquiry went on. 

Mr. Hastings does not meet Nundcomar, he was afraid of 
him; but he was not negligent of his own defence, for ho 
flies to the supreme court of justice; he there prosecuted 
an inquiry against Nundcomar lit r a conspiracy. Failing in 
that, he made other att^pts, and disabled Nundcomar from 
appearing before the boarA by having him imprisoned, and 
thus utterly crippled that part of the prosecution against 
him. But as guilt is never able thoroughly to escape, it did 
so happen that the council finding monstrous deficiencies in 
the Begum’s afliiirs,—finding the Nabob’s allowance totally 
squandered, that the most sacred pensions were left unpaid, 
that nothing but disorder and confusion reigned in all his af¬ 
fairs, that the Nabob’s education was neglected, that be could 
scarcely read or write, that there was scarcely any mark-of 
a man left in him, except those which nature had at first im¬ 
printed,—I say, ^1 these abuses being produced in a* body 
before them, they thought it necessary to send up to inquire 
into them. And^i considerable deficiency or embezzlement 
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appearing in the Munny TBegum’s account of the young Na¬ 
bob’s stipend, she voluntarily declared, by a writing under 
her seal, that she had given £15,000 to Mr. Hastings for an 
entertainment. 

Mr. Hastings, finding that the charge must come fully 
against him, contrived a plan (which your lordships will see 
the effects of presently), and this was to confound this lack 
.and a half, or £15,000, with the two lacks given directly 
and specifically as a bribe; intending to avail himself of this 
finesse whenever any payment w^as to be proved of the two 
lacks, which he knew would be. proved against him, and 
which he never did deny: and accordingly your lordships 
will find some confusion in the juoofs of the payment of 
those sums.' The receipt of two lacks is proved by Nund- 
comar, proved with all the moans of detection which I have 
stated; the receipt of the lack and a half is proved by Mun- 
uy Begum’s letter, the authenticity of which was established 
and never denied by Mr. Hastings. In addition to these 
proofs, Bajah Groordass, who had the management of the Na¬ 
bob’s treasury, verbally gave an account perfectly corre¬ 
sponding with that of Nundcomar and the Munny Begum’s 
letter; and ho afterwards gave in writing an attestation, 
which in every point agrees correctly with the others. So 
that there are three witnesses upon this business. And he 
shall not disqualify Bajah Goordass, because, whatever cha- 
-acter he thought fit to give Nundcomar, he has given the 
best of characters to Bajah Glordass, ^yi’ho was employed by 
Mr. Hastings in occupations of tru^' and therefore any ob- 
petions to his competency cann»if ekitft. Having got thus 
ar, the only thing that remained was to examine the records 
)f the public offices, and see whether any trace of these 
ransactions was to be found there. These offices had been 
brown into confusion in the manner you will hear; but^ 
ipon .strict inquiry, there was a shoma$ter, or office paper, pro- 
ucod, from which it appears that the officer of the treasury, 
aving brought to the Nabob an account of one lack and a 
alf which he said had been given to Mr. Hastings, desired 
e know^from him under which head of expense it should be 
atered* and that he, the Nabob, desired him to put it under 
)e head of expenses for entertaining Mr. Hastings. If there 
ad been a head of entertainment established, as a regular 

VOL. VII. tj 
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affair, the officer would never Lave gone to the Nabob and 
asked under what name to enter it; but he found an irregu¬ 
lar affair, and he did not know what head to put it under. 
And from the whole of the proceedings it appears, that three 
lacks and a half were paid,—two lacks by way of bribe, one 
lack and a half under the colour of an entertainment. Mr. 
Hastings endeavours to invalidate the first obliquely, not di¬ 
rectly, for he never directly denied it: and he partly admits 
the second, in hopes that all the proof of payment of the first 
charge should be merged and confounded in the second. 
And therefore your lordships will see from the beginning of 
that business tiU it came into the hands of Mr. Smith, his 
agent, then appearing in the name and character of agent 
and solicitor to the Company, that this was done to give some 
appearance and colour to it by a false'representation, as your 
lordships will see, of every jiart of the transactions. 

The proof then of the two lacks rests upon the evidence 
of Nundcomar, the letter of Munny Begum, and the evidence 
of Eajah Goordass. The evidence of the lack and a half by 
way of entertainment, was at first the same; and afterwards 
begins a series of proofs to which Mr. Hastings has himself 
helped us. Por in the first place he produces this office 
paper in support of his attempt to establish the confusion 
between the payment of the two lacks and of the lack and 
a half. He did not himself deny that he received a lack 
and a half, because with respect to that lack and a half he 
had founded some principle it justification. Accordingly 
this office paper asserrai^and proves this lack and a half to 
have been given, ia'afitHbion to the other proofs. Then 
Munny Begum herself is inquired of. There is a commission 
appointed to go up to her residence; and the fact is proved 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Goring, the coiumissionef. The 
Begum had put a paper of accounts, through her son, into 
his hands, which shall be given at your lordships’ bar, in 
which she expressly said that she gave Mr. Hastings a lack 
and a half for ontertaiument. But Mr.. Hastings objects to 
Mr. Goring’s evidence upon this occasion. Ho wanted to 
supersede Mr. Goring in the inquiry; and ho accordingly 
appoints, with the consent of the council, two crea'turcs of 
his own to go and assist in that inquiry. The question which 
he directs these commissioners to put to Munny Begum is 
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this :—“ Was the sum of money charged by you to bo given 
to Mr. llastings, given under an idea of entertainment, 
customary, or upon what other ground, or for what other 
reason ? ” He also desires the following questions may ho 
proposed to the Beguni:—“ Was any application made to 
you for the account which you have delivered of three lacks 
and a half of rupees, said to have been paid to the governor 
and Mr. Middleton; or did you deliver the account of your 
own free will and unsolicited P ” 

My lords, you sec that with regard to the whole three 
lacks and a half of rupees the Begum had given au account 
which tended to confirm the payment of them; but Mr. 
Hastings wanted to invalidate that account by supposing she 
gave it under restraint. The second question is—“ In what 
manner was the application made to you, and by whom ? ” 
But the principal question is this, “ On what account was 
the one lack and a half given to the Governor-General, which 
you have laid to his account ? Was it in consequence of 
any requisition from him, or of any previous agrecm6nt, or 
of any established usage ? ” When a man asks concerning 
a sum of money charged to be given to him by another per¬ 
son, on what account it was given, he does iudirectly admit 
that that money actually was paid, and wants to derive a 
justification from the mode of the payment of it; and ac¬ 
cordingly that inference was drawn from the question so sent 
up, and it served as an instiwction to ^Munny Begum; and 
her answer was that it was given to H'm as an ancient usage 
and custom, for an entertainme^. So that the fact of the 

f ift of the money is ascertained Dy the question put by Mr. 

Castings to her, and her answer. And thus at last comes 
his accomplice in this business, and gives the fullest testi¬ 
mony to the lack and a half. 

I must beg leave, before I go further, to state the circum* 
stances of the several witnesses examined upon this business. 
They were of two kinds: voluntary witnesses, and accom¬ 
plices forced by inquiry and examination to discover their 
own guilt. Of the first kind w'ere Nundcomar and Eajah 
Goordags; these were the only two that can be said to be 
voluntary in the business, and who gave their information 
Hthout much fear, though the last unwillingly and with a 
full sense of the danger of doing it. 
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The other was the evidence of his accomplice, Munny 
Begum, wrung from her by the force of truth, in which she 
confessed that she gave the lack and a half, and justifies it 
upon the ground of its being a customary entertainment. 

• Besides this, there is the evidence of Chittendur, who was 
one of Mr. Hastings’s instruments, and one of the Begum’s 
servants. He, being prepared to confound the two lacks 
with the one lack and a half, says upon his examination, 
that a lack and a half was given ; but upon examining into 
the particulars of it, he proves that the sum he gave was two 
lacks, and not a lack and a 'half; for ho says, that there 
was a dispute about the other half lack. Hundcomar de¬ 
manded interest, which the Begum was unwilling to allow, 
and consequently that half lack remained unpaid. Now this 
half lack can be no part of the lack and a half, which is ad¬ 
mitted on all hands, and proved by the whole body of con¬ 
current testimony, to have been given to Mr. Hastings in one 
lumping sum. when Chittendur endeavours to confound it 
with the lack and a half, ho clearly establishes the fact that 
it was a parcel of the two lacks; and thus bears evidence, 
in attempting to prevaricate in favour of Mr. Hastings, that 
one lack and a half was paid, which Mr. Hastings is willing 
to allow; but when he enters into the particulars of it, he 
proves by the subdmsion of the payment, and by the non¬ 
payment of part of it, that it accords with the two lacks, and 
not with the lack am^ a half. 

There are other circumstances in these accounts highly 
auxiliary to this evideicfv^ The lack and a half was not 
only attested by Eajah Goordas, by the Begum, by Chitten¬ 
dur, by the Begum again upon Mr. Hastings’s own question 5 
indirectly admitted by Mr. Hastings, proved by the orders 
for it to be written off to expense (such a body of proof as 
perhaps never existed); but there is one proof still remain¬ 
ing, namely, a paper which was produced before the com¬ 
mittee, and which we shall produce to your lordships. It is 
an authentic paper delivered in favour of Mr. Hastings by 
Major Scott, who acted at that time as Mr. Hastings’s agent 
to a committee of the House of Commons, and authenticated 
to come from Munny Begum herself. All this body of evi¬ 
dence we mean to produce; and w'e shall prove, first, that 
he received the two lacks; and secondly, that he received 
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one lack and a half under the name of entertainment. With 
regard to the lack and a half, Mr. Hastings is so far from 
eontroverting it, even indirectly, that he is obliged to estab¬ 
lish it by testimonies produced by himself, iu order to sink 
in that, if ho can, the two lacks, which he thinks he is not 
able to justify, but which ho fears will be proved agamst 
him. The lack and a half, I do believe, he will not be ad¬ 
vised to contest, but whether he is or no we shall load him 
with it; we shall prove it beyond cdl doubt. But there are 
other circumstances further auxiliary in this business, which 
from the very attempts to conceal it prove beyond doubt the 
fraudulent and wicked nature of the transaction. In the ac¬ 
count given by the Begum, a lack which is for Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s entertainment is entered in a suspicious neighbour¬ 
hood ; for there is there entered a lack of rupees paid fqr 
the soubahda^ sunuuds to the Mogul through tho liajah 
Shitabroy. Upon looking into the account, and comparing 
it with another paper produced, the first thing wo find is, that 
this womaix charges the sum paid, to bo a sum due; and 
then she cliarges this one lack to have been paid when the 
Mogul was in the hands of the Mahrattas, wlien all commu¬ 
nication witli him was stopped, and when Bajah Shitabroy, 
who is supposed to have paid it, was under confinement in 
the hands of Mr. Hastings. Thus she endeavours to conceal 
the lack of rupees paid to Mr. Hastings. 

In order to make this tmusaction, which, though not in 
itself intricate, is in some de^ee madie so by Mr. Hastings, 
clear to your lordships, we plcdgp .ourselves to give to your 
lordships, what must be a great Advantage to the culprit him¬ 
self, a syllabus—the heads of aU this charge, and of the 
proofs themselves, with their references; to show how far 
the proof goes to the txvo lacks, and then to tho one lack and 
a half singly: this we shall put in writing, that you may 
not depend upon the fugitive memory of a thing not so well, 
perhaps, or powerfully, expressed as it ought to be; and in 
order to give every advantage to the defendant, and to give 
every facility to your lordships’ judgment; and this will, I 
believ^ be thought a clear and fair way of proceeding. Tour 
lordships will then judge whether Mr. Hastings’s conduct at 
the time—his resisting an inquiry, preventing his servant 
appearing as an evidence, discountenancing and discouraging 
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his colleagues, raising every obstruction to the prosecution, 
dissolvin’g the council, preventing evidence, and destroying it 
as far as lay in his power by collateral means—^be not mso 
such presumptive proofs as give double force to all the posi- 
, tive proof we produce against him. ■ 

The lack and a half, I know, he means to support upon 
the custom of entertainment; and your lordships will judge 
whether or not a man, who was ordered and had covenanted 
never to take more than £400, could take £16,000 under 
colour of an entertainment. That which he intends to pro¬ 
duce as a justification we charge, and your lordships and the 
world will think, to be the heaviest aggravation of his crime. 
And after explaining to your lordships the circumstances 
under which this justification is made, and leaving a just 
impression of them upon your minds, I shall beg your lord- 
ships’ indulgence to finish this member of the business to¬ 
morrow. 

It is stated and entered in the account, that an entertain¬ 
ment was provided for Mr. Hastings at the rate of £200 a 
day. He staid at Moorshedabad for near three months; and 
thus you see th.at visits from Mr. Hastings are pretty ex¬ 
pensive things: it is at the rate of £73,000 a year for his 
entertainment. We find that Mr. Middleton, an English 
gentleman who was with him, received likewise, whether 
under the same pretence I know not, and it does not signify, 
another sum equal to it; and, if these two gentlemen had 
staid in that country a year, their several allowances would 
have been £14G,000_ out^ of the Nabob’s allowance of 
£160,000 a year: they would have eat up nearly the whole 
of it. And do you wonder, my lords, that such guests and 
such hosts are difficult to be divided ? Do you wonder, that 
such visits, when so well paid for and well provided for, 
were naturally long ? There is hardly a prince in Europe 
who would give to another prince of Europe from his royal 
hospitality what was given upon this occasion to Mr. Hast¬ 
ings. 

Let us now see what was Mr. Hastings’s business during 
this long protracted visit. Eirst, he tells you that he came 
there to reduce all the state and dignity of the Nabob. He 
tells you that he ielt no compunction in reducing tjiat state; 
that the elephants, the menagerie, the stables, all went -with- 
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out mercy, and consequently all the persons concerned in 
them were dismissed also. When he came to the abolition 
of the pensions, he says, “I proceeded with great pain from 
the reflection, that I was the instrument in depriving whole 
families, all at once, of their bread, and redueing them to a 
state of penury; convinced of the necessity of the measure, 
1 endeavoured to execute it with great impartiality.” Here 
ho states the work he was employed in when he took this 
two hundred pounds a day for his own pay. “ It was neces¬ 
sary to begin with reforming the useless servants of the 
court, and retrenching the idle parade of elephants, menage¬ 
ries, &c., which loaded the civil list. This cost little regret 
in performing; but the resident, who took upon himself the 
chief share in this business, acknowledges that he suffered 
considerably in his feelings when he came to touch on the 
pension list. Some hundreds of persons of the ancient no¬ 
bility of the country, excluded, under our government, from 
almost all employments, civil or military, had ever since the 
revolution depended on the bounty of the Nabob; and near 
ten kicks were bestowed that way. It is not that the distri¬ 
bution was always made with judgment or impartial, and 
much room was left for a reform ; but when the question 
was to cut off entirely the greatest part, it could not fail to 
be accompanied with circumstances of real distress. The 
resident declares, that even with some of the highest rank 
he could not avoid discovering, under all the pride of eastern 
manners, the manifest marks of penury and want. There 
was, however, no room left for hesitation; to confine the 
Nabob’s expenses within the limited sum, it was necessary 
that pensions should be set aside.” 

Here, my lords, is a man sent to execute one of the most 
dreadful offices that was ever executed by man, to cut off, 
as he says himself, with a bleeding heart the only remaining 
allowance made^for hundreds of the decayed nobility and gen¬ 
try of a great kingdom, driven by our government from the 
offices upon which*they existed. In this moment of anxiety 
and affliction, when, he says, he felt pain and wms cut to the 
heart ;to do it, at this very moment when he was turning 
over fourteen hundred of the ancient nobility and gentry of 
this country to downright want of bread* jiist at that mo¬ 
ment, w’hile he was doing this act, and feeling this act in 
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this manner, from the collected morsels forced from the 
mouth of that indigent and famished nobility he gorged his 
own ravenous maw with an allowance of £200 a day for 
his entertainment. As we see him in this business, this man 
is unlike any other: he is also never corrupt but he is cruel; 
he never dines without creating a famine; he does not take 
from the loose superfluity of standing greatness, but falls 
upon the indigent, the oppressed, and ruined; he takes to 
himself double what would maintain them. His is unlike 
the generous rapacity of the noble eagle, who preys upon a 
living, struggling, reluctant, equal victim ; his is like that of 
the ravenous vulture, who falls upon the decayed, the sickly, 
the dying and the dead, and only anticipates nature in the 
destruction of its object. His cruelty is beyond his corru])- 
tion: but there is something in his hypocrisy which is more 
terrible than his cruelty; for at the very time when with 
double and unspariug hands he executes a proscription, and 
sweeps off the food of hundreds of the nobility and gentry of 
a great country, his ^eyes overflow with tears ; and he turns 
the precious balm that bleeds from wounded humanity, and 
is its bpst medicine, into fatal, rancorous, jnortal poison to 
the human race. 

You have seen, that when he takes £200 a day for his en¬ 
tertainment, he tells you that in this very act he is starving 
fourteen hundred of the ancient nobility and gentry. My 
lords, you have the blood of nobles, if not you have the blood 
of men in your veins • you feel as nobles, you feel as men. 
What W'ould you say to a cruel Mogul exacter, by whom after 
having been driven from^ yo'hr estates, driven from the noble 
offices, civil and military, which you hold, driven from your 
bishoprics, driven from your places at court, driven from your 
offices as judges, and after having been reduced to a miser¬ 
able flock of pensioners, your very pensions were at last 
wrested from your mouths; and who, thougHat the very time 
when those pensions were wrested from you he declares them 
to have been the only bread of a miserable decayed nobility, 
takes himself £200 a day for his entertainment, and conti¬ 
nues it till it amounts jt’o £16,000 ? I do think thaj: of all 
the corruptions which he has not owned, but has not denied, 
or of those which' he does in effect own, and of which he 
brings forward the evidence himself, the taking and claiming 
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under colour of an entertainment is ten times tlie most ne¬ 
farious. 

I shall this day only further trouble your lordships to ob¬ 
serve that ho has never directly denied tliis transaction. I 
•have tumbled over tliejecords, I have looked at every part, 
to see whether he denies it; he did not deny it at tlie time, 
he did not deny it to the court of directors; on the contrary, 
he did in effect acknowledge it, when without directly ac¬ 
knowledging it he promised them a full and liberal explana¬ 
tion of the w'hole transaction. He never did give that ex¬ 
planation. Parliament took up the business; this matter w'as 
reported at the end of the eleventh report. But, though the 
House of Commons had thus reported it, and made that pub¬ 
lic whi(!h before was upon the Company’s records, he took 
no notice of it. Then another occasion arises: ho comes 
before tlio House of Commons; he knows he is about to be 
prosecuted for these very corruptions ; he w'dl knows these 
charges exist against him; he makes liis defence (if he will 
allow it to be his defence)-; but though thus driven he did 
not tliere deny it, because he knew that, if he had denied it, 
it could bo proved against him. I desire your lordships will 
look at that j)apcr w'hieh we have given in evidence, and see 
if you find a word of denial of it; there is much discourse, 
much folly, much insolence, but not one word of denial. 
Then, at last, it came before this tribunal against him. I 
desire to refer your lordship^s to that part of his defence, to 
the article in which this bribe is specifically charged; he 
does not deny it there; the only thing which looks like a 
denial is one sweeping clause Inserte’d (in order to put us 
upon the proof), that all the charges are to be conceived as 
denied; but a specific denial to this specific charge, in no 
stage of the business from beginning to end, has he once 
made: and, therefore, here I close that part of the chai:go 
which relates to the business of Nundcomar. Tour lordships 
will see such a body of presumptive proof, and positive proof, 
as never was giveif yet of any secret corrupt act of bribery; 
and there I leave it with your lordships’ justice. 

I bpg pardon for having detained you so long; but your 
lordships will be so good as to observe that no business eve» 
was covered with more folds of iniq[uitou§ artifice than this 
which is now brought before you. 
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TRIAL. 

SATURDAY. 25th APRIL, 1789. 


(Me. Bueke.) 

My Lobds, —When I last had the honour of addressing 
your lordships, I endeavoured to state with as much perspicu¬ 
ity as the nature of an intricate affair would admit, and as 
largely as in so intricate an affair was consistent with the 
brevity which I endeavoured to preserve, the proofs which 
had been adduced against Warren Hastings upon an inquiry, 
instituted by an order of the court of directors, into the cor¬ 
ruption and peculation of persons in authority in Indian 
My lords, I have endeavoured to show you by anterior pre¬ 
sumptive proofs, drawn from the nature and circumstances 
of the acts themselves inferring guilt, that such actions and 
such conduct could be rcfcrrible only to one cause, namely, 
corrwpiion.tX endeavoured to show you, afterwards, my lords, 
what the specific nature and extent of the corruption was, 
as far as it could be fully proved; and lastly, the great sa¬ 
tisfactory presumption, which attended the inquiry with re¬ 
gard to Mr. Hastings ; namely, ,that contrary to law, contrary 
to his duty, contrary to what is owed by innocence to itself, 
Mr. Hastings resisted that inquiry, and employed all the 
power of his office to prevent the exercise of it, either in 
himself or in others.—These presumptions and these proofs 
will be brought before your lordships, distinctly and in order, 
at the end of this openmg. 

The next point on which I thought it necessary to pro¬ 
ceed was relative to the presumptions which his subsequent 
conduct gave with regard to his guilt: because, my lords, 
his uniform tenor of conduct, sudi as must attend guHt, 
both in the act, at the time of the inquiry, and subsequent 
to it, will form such a Jiody of satisfactory evidence as, I 
believe, the human mind is not made to resist. My lords, 
there is another, reason why I choose to enter into the pre¬ 
sumptions drawn from his conduct and the fact, taking his 
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conduct in two parts, if it may be so expressed, omission 
and commission, in order that your lordships should more 
fully enter into the consequences of this system of bribery. 
—But, before I say anything upon that, I wish your lord- 
ships to be apprized, that the Commons, in bringing this , 
bribe of three lacks and a half before your lordships, do not 
wish by any means to have it understood that tliis is the 
whole of the bribe that was received by Mr. Hastings in 
consequence of delivering up the whole management of the 
government of the country to that improper person whom he 
nominated for it. 

My lords, from the proofs that will be adduced before you, 
there is great probability that ho received very nearly 
£ 100,000 : there is po.sitive proof of his receiving £ 50,000 ; 
and we have chosen only to charge him with that, of which 
there is such an accumulated body of proof as to leave no 
doubt upon the minds of your lordships. All this I say, 
because we are perfectly apprized of the sentiments of the 
public upon this point; when they hear of the enormity of 
Indian peculation, when they see the acts done, and compare 
them with the bribes received, the acts seem so enormous, 
and the bribes comparatively so small, that the^^can hardly 
be got to attribute them to that motive. What I mean to 
state is this, that from a collective view of the subject your 
lordships will be able to judge that enormous offences have 
been committed, and that the bribe which we have given in 
proof is a specimen of the nature and extent of those enor¬ 
mous bribes, which extend to much greater sums than wo are 
able to prove before you in the*manhe"r your lordships would 
like and expect. 

I have already remarked to your lordships, that after this 
charge was brought and recorded before the council, in spite 
of the resistance made by Mr. Hastings, in which he employ¬ 
ed all the power and authority of his station, and the whole 
body of his partisans and associates in iniquity dispersed 
through every part’of these provinces,—after he had taken all 
these steps, finding himself pressed by the proof and pressed 
by th^i presumption of his resistance to the inquiry, he did 
think it necessary to make something like a defence. Accord-i 
ingly he has made what he calls a justification, which did not 
consist in the denial of that fact, or any explanation of it. 
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The mode he took for hia defence was abuse of his colleagues, 
abuse of the witnesses, and of every person who in the ex¬ 
ecution of hia duty was inquiring into the fact; and charging 
them with things which if true wore by no means sufficient 
, to support him, either in defending the acts themselves, or in 
the criminal means he used to prevent inquiry into them. 
His design was to mislead their miuds, and to carry tliem 
from the accusation aud the proof of it. With respect to 
the passion, violence, and intemperate heat, with which he 
charged them, they were proceeding in an orderly, regular 
manner ; aud if on any occasion they seem to break out into 
warmth, it was in consequence of that resistance which he 
made to them in what your lordships 1 believe will agree 
with them in thinking was one of the most important parts 
of their functions. If they had been intemperate in their 
conduct, if they had been violent, passionate, prejudiced 
against him, it afforded him only a better means of making 
his defence; because, though in a rational and judicious mind, 
the intemperate conduct of the accuser certainly proves no¬ 
thing with regard to the truth or lalsehood of his accusation, 
yet we do know that the minds of men are so constituted, 
that an improper mode of conducting a right thing docs form 
some degree of prej udice against it. Mr. Hastings, therefore, 
unable to defend himself upon principle, has resorted as much 
as he possibly could to prejudice.;**And at the same time 
that there is not one word of d-chial, or the least attempt at 
a refutation of the charge, he has loaded the records with all 
manner of minutes, proceedings, and letters relative to every¬ 
thing but the fact itself. The gufeat aim of his policy, both 
then, before, and ever since, has been to divert the mind of 
the auditory, or the persons to whom he addressed himself, 
from the nature of his cause, tp soiSio collateral circumstance 
relative to it—a policy to which he has always had recourse; 
but that trick, the last resource of despairing guilt, I trust 
will now completely fail him. 

Mr. Hastings, however, began .to be pretty sensible that 
this way of proceeding had a very finpromising and untoward 
look ; for which reason be next declared, that he reserved his 
•defence for fear of a legal prosecution: and that some time 
or other he would' give a large and liberal explanation to the 
court of directors, to whom he was answerable for his con- 
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duct, of his refusing to suffer the inquiry to proceed,—of his 
omitting to give them satisfaction at the time,—of his omit¬ 
ting to take any one natural step that an innocent man 
•would have taken upon such an, occasion. Under this pro¬ 
mise he has remained /rom that time to the time you see 
him at your bar, and he has neither denied, exculpated, ex¬ 
plained, or apologized for his conduct in any ono single in¬ 
stance. 

While he accuses the intemperance of his adversaries, he 
shows a degree of temperance in himself, which always at¬ 
tends guilt in despair; for struggling guilt may be warm, 
but guilt that is desjierate has nothing to do but to submit 
to the consequences of it, to boar the infamy annex('d to its 
situation, and to try to find some consolation in the effects of 
guilt with regard to private fortune, for the scandal it brings 
them into in public reputation. After the business had ended 
in India, the causes why ho should have givci) the explanation 
grew stronger and stronger; for not only the charges exhi- 
bit(!d against him were ■weighty, hut the maiuior in which he 
was called upon to iiu^uire into them was such as w'ould un¬ 
doubtedly tend to stir the mind of a man of character, to 
rouse him to some consideration of himself, and to a sense^of 
the necessity of his defence, lie -was goaded to make this 
defence by the words I shall read to your lordships from Sir 
John Clavering. 

“In the late proceedings of the revenue board it will aj)- 
pear, that there is no species of peculation from which the 
honourable Governor-Oeueral has thought it reasonable to ab¬ 
stain.” Ho further says, in answer to Mr. .Hastings, “The 
malicious view with which this innuendo (an innuendo of 
Mr. Hastings) is tlirow'ii out, is only worthy of a man who, 
having disgraced himself in the eyes of every man of honour 
both in Asia and in Europe, and having no imputation to Jay 
to our charge, has dared to attempt in the dark what malice 
itself could not find grounds to aim at openly.” 

These are the charges which were made upon him—not 
loosely in the heat of conversation, but deliberately in writ¬ 
ing, entered upon record, and sent tq his employers, the court 
of directors,—those whom the law had set over him, and to, 
wh^se judgment and opinion he was reB|>Q^ible. Do your 
lordships believe that it was conscious inncjienee that made 
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him endure such reproaches, so recorded, from his owoi col¬ 
league?. Was it conscious innocence that made him aban¬ 
don his defence, renounce his explanation, and hear all this 
calumny, if it was calumny, in such a manner without mak¬ 
ing any one attempt to refute it ? Ypur lordships will see by 
this and by other minutes, with which the books are filled, 
that Mr. Hastings is charged quite to the brim with eorrup- 
tions of all sorts, and covered with every mode of possible 
disgrace ; for there is something so base and contemptible in 
the crimes of peculation and bribery, that when they come to 
be urged home and strongly against a man, as here they are 
urged, nothing but a consciousness of guilt can possibly make 
a person so charged support himself under them. Mr. Hast¬ 
ings considered himself, as he has stated, to be under the 
necessity of bearing them. What is that necessity ? Guilt. 
Could he say that Sir John Clavering (for I say nothing 
now of Colonel Monsou and Mr. h'rancis, who were joined 
with him) was a man weak and contemptible ? I believe there 
are those among your lordships who remember that Sir John 
Clavering was known before he wont abroad, and better 
known by his conduct after, to bo a man of the most dis¬ 
tinguished honour that ever served bis Majesty ; he served 
his Majesty in a military situation for many years, and after¬ 
wards in that high civil situation in India. It is known, that 
through every step and gradation of a high military service, 
until he arrived at the highest of all, there never was the least 
blot upon him, or doubt or suspicion of his character; that 
his temper, for the most part, and his manners were fully 
answerable to his virtues, and a noble ornament to them ; 
that he was one of the best natured, best bred men, as well 
as one of the highest principled men, to bo found in his Ma¬ 
jesty’s service; that he had passed the middle time of life, 
and come to an age which makes men wise in general; so 
that he could be warmed by nothing but that noble indigna¬ 
tion at guilt, which is the last thing that ever was or will 
be extinguished in a virtuous mind. He was a man whose 
voice was not to be despised; but if his character had been 
personally as contemptible as it was meritorious and honour¬ 
able in every respect, yet his situation as a commissioner, 
named by an act, of parliament for the express purpose of re¬ 
forming India, gfjve him a weight and consequence that could 
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not suffer Mr. Hastings, without a general and strong pre¬ 
sumption of his guilt, to acquiesce in such recorded minutes 
from him. But if he had been a wcah, if he had been an'in¬ 
temperate man,—in reality he was as cool, steady, temperate, 
judicious a man as ever was bom,—the court of directors, to 
whom Mr. Hastings wis responsible by every tie and every 
principle, and waS made responsible at last by a positive act 
of parliament, obliging him to yield obedience to their coai- 
mands ns the general rule of his duty,—the court of directors, 
1 say, perfectly approved of every part of General Claver¬ 
ing’s, Colonel Mousou’s, and Mr. Erancis’s conduct; they 
approved of this inquiry, which Mr. Hastings rejected, and 
they have declared, “ That the powers and instructions vest¬ 
ed in and given to Geueral Clavering and tho other gentle¬ 
men were such as fully authorized them in every inquiry, 
that seems to have been their object * ****** 

Europeans.” 

Now after the supreme authority, to which they were to 
appeal in all their disputes, had passed this judgment upon 
this very inquiry, the matter no longer dcj)euded upon Mr. 
Hastings’s opinion; nor could he be longer justified in at¬ 
tributing that to evil motives either of malice or passion in 
his colleagues. When the judges, who were finally to de¬ 
termine who was malicious, who was passionate, who was 
or was not justified, either in setting on foot the inquiry or 
resisting it, had })asscd that judgment, then Mr. Hastings 
wms called upon by all th» feelings of a man, and by his 
duty in council, to give satisfaction to his masters, the di¬ 
rectors, who approved of the zeal and diligence shown in that 
very inquiry, the passion of wfiich ho only reprobated, and 
upon which he grounded his justification. 

If anything but conscious guilt could have possibly influ¬ 
enced him to such more than patience under this accusation, 
let us see what was his conduct when the scene was changed. 
General Claveriug, fatigued and broken down by the miseries 
of his situation, sogm afterwards lost a very able and afi'ec- 
tionatc colleaguT;, Colonel Monson (whom Mr. Hastings 
states to be one of the bitterest of his accusers), a man one 
of tliff most loved and honoured of his time, a person of 
your lordships’ noble blood, and a person ^1^ did honour to' 
’ Uocamciit wanting. 
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it, and if he had been of the family of a commoner, -well 
deserved to he raised to yonr distinction. When that man 
died—died of a broken heart, to say nothing el.se—and Ge¬ 
neral Clavcriiig f(dt himself in a manner without help, ex¬ 
cept what he derived from the firmness, assiduity, and patience 
•of Mr. Francis, sinking like himself under tho exertion of 
their own virtues, he was resolved to resign his employment. 
The court of directors were so alarmed at this attempt of 
his to resign his employment, that they wrote thus; “When 
you conceived the design of quitting our service, we im¬ 
agine you could not have Inward of the resignation of Mr. 
Hastings i * # * * * your zeal and ability.” 

]\Iy lords, in this struggh,, and beibre he could resign 
finally, another kind of resignation, the resignation of nature, 
took place, and Sir John Clavering died. The character that 
was given Sir John Clavering at tliat time is a seal to the 
whole of his proceedings, and the use that I shall make of 
it your lordships will see presently. “The abilities of 
General Clavcrlng, the eomprehensive knowledge he had 
attained of our affairs, 2 ■****#**# to the 


East-liidia Company.” 

And iK'ver had it a greater loss. There is the concluding 
funeral oration made by his masters upon a strict, though by 
no means parti-al, view of his conduct. My lords, here is tho 
man who is the great accuser of Mr. Hastings, as be says: 
what is he ? a slight, man, a man of mean situation, a man 
of mean talents, a man of mean character ? No; of the high¬ 
est character. Was he a person whose conduct was disap¬ 
proved by their common, superiors? No; it was approved 
when living, and ratified when dead. This was the man, a 
man equal to him in every respect, upon the supposed evil 
motives of whom alone was founded the sole justincation of 
Mr. Hastings. 

‘But, bo it then, that'Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
and Mr. Francis, were all of them tho evil-minded persons 
that he describes them to be; and that frorn dislike to them, 
from a kind of manly resentment, if you please, against such 
persons, a hatred against malicious proceedings, and a defi¬ 
ance of them, he did not think proper, as he states, to make 
his defence during that period of time, and while oppressed 
* Ducmnen^Waiitiag. ’ Document wanting. 
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by tliat combination; yet when be got rid of tbe two former 
pei’.-ions, and when Mr. Francia was nothing, when the whole 
majority was in hia hand, and he was in full power, there 
was a large, open, full field for inquiry; and he was hound 
to roiiiatitnte that inquiry, and to clear his character before 
his judges and before his* masters. Mr. Hastings says. No ; 
they have threat(med me with a proseesution, and 1 reserve 
mysclf'for a court of justice. 

Mr. Hastings has now at Icngf.li taken a ground, ns you 
will see from all hia writings, which makes all exjjlanation of 
his conduct in this business absolutely impossible. For, iu 
the first place, he says, as a prosecution is meditated against 
mo, I V ill say nothing iu explanation of my conduct, because 
] miglit disclose, niy defence, and by that means do m^^self 
a preju(li(!p. On the other hand, when the prosecution is 
dropped, as we all know it was dpopi>ed in this case, then 
he has a, direct contrary reason, but it serves him just as 
well. Why, as no prosecution is intended, no defence need 
be made: so thaf, whether a prosecution is inf ended or a 
proaeciif.ion dropped, there is always cause why Mr. Hastings 
should not give f.he court of directors fho least satisfaction 
concerning his eoiuluet, notwithstanding, as we shall prove, 
he has reiterat(‘dly promised, and promised it in the most 
ample and liberal manner. Bnt lot us see if there be any 
])resmnption in his favour to rebut the presumption, which 
he knew was irresistible, and which by making no defence for 
his conduct, and stopjjing tlfb inquiry, must necessarily lie 
upon him. He reserves his defence, but he promises toth 
defence and ex))hination. ^ • • 

Your lordships will remark, that there is nowhere a clear 
and positive denial of the fact. Promising a defence, I will 
admit, docs not directly and car vi termini suppose that a 
man may not deny the fact, because it is just compatible with 
the defence, hut it does by no means exclude the admission 
of f.he fact, because the admission of the fact may be attended 
with a justification hut when a man says that he will ex¬ 
plain his conduct with regard to a fact, then he admits that 
fact, because there can be no explanation of tyfact whiqh has 
no cxisfcnce. Therefore Mr. Hastings admits the fact b}' 
promising an explanation, and he shows he»hi8 no explana¬ 
tion or j ustification to give by never having g^en it. Goad- 
voL. vn. X 
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ed, provoked, and called upon for it in tke manner I kave 
mentioned, he chooses to have a feast of disgrace, if I may 
say BO ; to have a riot of infamy served up to him day by day 
for a course of years in every species of reproach that could 
bo given by his colleagues and by the court of directors, 
from whom, he says, “ I received ilotbing but opprobrious 
and disgraceful epithets,” and he says, that Ins predecessors 
possessed more of their confidence than he had. 

Yet for years he lay down in that sty of disgrace, fatten¬ 
ing in it; feeding upon that ofial of disgrace and excrement, 
upon everything that could be disgustful to the human mind, 
rather than deny the fact and put himself upon a civil justi¬ 
fication. Infamy was never incurred for nothing. We know 
very weU what was said formerly, 

“ Populus me sil)ilat; at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, slmul ae nummoe cuuiemplor In arcA.** 

And never did a man submit to infamy for anything but its 
true reward, money. Money he received, the infamy ho 
received along with it; he was glad to take his wife with all 
her goods; he took her with her full portion—with every 
species of infamy that belonged to her; and your lordships 
cannot resist the opinion, that he would not have suffered 
himself to be disgraced with the court of directors, disgraced 
with his colleagues, disgraced with the world, disgraced upon 
an eternal record, unless he was absolutely guilty of the fact 
that was charged upon him. 

He frequently expresses, that he reserves himself for a 
court of justice. Does he, my lords ? I am soiTy that Mr. 
Hastings sliould show that he always mistakes his situation; 
he has totally mistaken it: he was a servant bound to give a 
satisfactory account of his conduct to his masters; and in¬ 
stead of that he considers himself and the court of directors 
as litigant parties, them as the accusers, and himself as tho 
culprit. What would your lordships in private life conceive 
of a steward who was accused of cmbez^iling tho rents, rob¬ 
bing and oppressing the tenants, and comuiitting a thousand 
misdeeds in his stewardship; and who, upon your wishing to 
make inquiry into his conduct, and asking an explanation of 
it, should answer, I will give no reply: you may intend to 
prosecute me,yaud convict me as a cheat, and therefore I 
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will not give you any satisfaction ; wliat would youT^liink of 
that steward ‘i You could have no doubt that such 4 steward 
was a person not fit to he a steward, nor fit to live. 

Mr. Hastings reserves himself for a court of justice; that 
single circumstance, my lords, proves that he was guilty. 
It may appear very odd that his guilt should ho inferred* 
from his desire of trial in a court in which he could be ac- 
quiffied or condemned. But I shall prove to you from that 
circumstance, that Mr. Hastings, in desiring to be tried in a 
court of justice, convicts himself of presumptive guilt. 

When Mr. Hastings went to Bengal in the year 1772, he 
had a direction exactly similar td this which he has resisted 
in his own case ; it was to inquire into grievances and abuses. 
In consequence of this direction he proposes a plan for the 
regulation of the Company’s service, and one part of that 
plan was just what you would expect from him, that is, the 
power of destroying every Company’s servant without the 
least possibility of his being heard in his own defence, or 
taking any one ste.p to justify himself, and of dismissing 
him at his own discretion: and the reason he gives for it is 
this : “ I shall fijrbear to comment upon the above proposi¬ 
tions : if just and proper their utility will be self-apparent; 
one clause only in the last article may require some explana¬ 
tion, namely, the power proposed for the governor of recall¬ 
ing any person from his station without assigning a reason 
for it. In the charge of oppression ”. (now here you will 
find the reason why Mr. Ha*tiugs wishes to appeal to a court 
of justice, rather than to give satisfaction to his employers), 
“ 1 liough supported by the cries of Hm people and the most 
authentic representations, it is'yet impossible in most cases 
to obtain legal proofs of it; and, unless the discretionary 
power which I have recommended be somewhere lodged, 
the assurance of impunity from any formal inquiry will baffle 
every order of the board, as, on the other hand, the fear’of 
the consequence will restrain eveiy man within the bounds 
of his duty, if he knows himself liable to suffer by the 
ellects of a single control.” You see, Mr. Hastings himself 
is of opinion that the cries of oppression, though extorted, 
from » whole people by the iron hantl of severity, that these 
erics of a whole people attended even wit^ authentic docu-, 
incuts, sufficient to satisfy the mind of aisy man, may be 
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totally insufficient to couTict the oppressor in a court j and 
yet .to that court, whose competence he denies, to that very 
court he appeals, in that he puts his trust, and upon that 
ground ho refuses to perform the just promise he had given 
of any explanation to those who had employed him. 

Now 1 put this to your lordships if a man is of opinion 
that no ])ublic court can truly ana properly bring him t^any 
account for his conduct; that the forms observable in courts 
arc totally adverse to it; that there is a general incoinpeteney 
with regard to such a court; and yet shuns a tribunal capable 
and competent, and applies to that which he thinks is incapa¬ 
ble and incompetent, does not that man plainly show that 
he has rejected what he thinks will prove his guilt, and that 
he has chosen what he thinks will be utterly insufficient 
to prove it ? And if this be the case, as he asserts it to be, 
with an under servant, think what must be the case of the 
upper servant of all; for if an inferior servant is not to bo 
brought to justice, what must be the situation of a governor- 
general ? it is impossible not to see, that, as he had con¬ 
ceived that a court of justice had not sufficient means to 
bring his crimes to light and detection, nor sufficient to bring 
him to proper and adequate punishment, therefore he flew to 
a court of justice, not as a place to decide upon him, but as 
a sanctuary to secure his guilt. Most of your lordsliips have 
travelled abroad, and have seen in the unreformed countries 
of Europe churches .filled with persons who take sanctuary 
in them. You do not presume that a man is innocent be¬ 
cause he is in a sanctuary; you know that, so far from de¬ 
monstrating his innocence, it demonstraics his guilt; and, in 
this Case, Mr. Hastings flies hot to a court for trial, but as a 
sanctuary to secure him from it. 

Let us just review the whole of his conduct; let us hear 
how Mr. Hastings has proceeded w'ith regard to this w’holc 
afi'air. The court of justice dropped; the prosecution in 
Bengal ended. With Sir Elijah Impey as chief justice, who, 
as jour lordships have seen, had a most close nncl honour^le 
connexion with the Governor-General (all the circumstances 
of which I need not detail to ycru, as it must be fresh in your 
lordships’ memory), he had not much to fear from the'impar- 
tiality of the court. He might be sure the forms of law 
would not be Bt'|i^ined to do him mischief; therefore there was 
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no great terror in it; but whatever terror there in.ight he in 
it was overblown, because his colleagues refused to carry him 
into it, and therefore that opportunity of defence is gone. 
In Europe he was afraid of making any defence, hut the 
prosecution here was ^Iso soon over; and in the House d? 
Commons he takes this ground of justification for not giving 
any explanation, that the court of directors had received per¬ 
fect satisfaction of his innocence ; and he named persons of 
great and eminent character in the profession, whose names 
certainly cannot be mentioned w'ithout higldy imposing upon 
the prejudices and weighing down almost the reason of man¬ 
kind. Ho quotes their opinions in his favour, and argues 
that th(i exculpation which they give, or are supposed to give 
him, sliould excuse him from any further explanation. 

My lords, 1 believe I need not say to great men of the 
profession, many of the first ornaments of which I see before 
mo, that they are very little influenced in the seat of judgment 
by the opinions which they have given in the chamber, and 
they are perfectly in the right; because while in the chamber 
they hear but one part of the cause ; it is generally brought 
before them in a very partial manner, and they have not the 
lights wliich they possess when they sit deliberately down 
upon the tribunal to examine into it; and for this reason 
they discliarge their minds from every prejudice that may 
have arisen from a foregone partial opinion, and come uninflu¬ 
enced by it as to a new cattse. This,-we know, is the glory 
of the great lawyers who have presided, and do preside, in 
the tribunals of tins country; but we know at the same time, 
that those opinions (which they in their own mind reject, 
unless supported afterwards by clear and authentic testi¬ 
mony) do weigh upon the rest of mankind at least; for it is 
impossible to separate the opinion of a great and learned 
man from some consideration of the perspn who Las delivered 
that opinion. 

"Wr. Hastings, bping conscious of this, and not fearing the 
tribunal abroad, for the reason that I gave you, namely, his 
belief that it was not very adverse to him, and also know¬ 
ing that the prosecution there was dropped, had but one 
thing left for his consideration, which was,, how he should 
conflict w'ith the tribunal at home ; and, as' the prosecution 
must originate from the court of directors, .^nd be authorized 
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"by B.ome great law opinions, the great point with him was, 
some way or other by his party, I will not say by what 
means or circumstances, but by some party means, to secure 
a strong interest in the executive part of the India House. 
'My lords, was that interest used properly and fairly ? I will 
not say that friendship and partiality imply injustice; they 
certainly do not; but they do not imply justice. The court 
of directors took up this affair with great warmth ; they com¬ 
mitted it to their solicitor, and the solicitor would naturally 
(as most solicitors do) draw up a case a little favourably for 
the persons that employed him; and if there was any lean¬ 
ing, which upon my word I do not approve in the manage¬ 
ment of any cause whatever, yet if there was a leaning, it 
must be a leaning for the client. 

Now the counsel did not give a decided opinion against 
the jmosecution, but, upon the face of the case, they express¬ 
ed great doubts upon it; for with such a strange, disorder¬ 
ly, imperfect, and confused case as was laid before them, 
they could not advise a prosecution: and, in my opinion, 
they went no further; and indeed upon that case that went 
before them, I, who am authorized by the Commons to pro¬ 
secute, do admit that a great doubt might lie upon the most 
deciding mind, whether, under the circumstances there stated, 
a prosecution could be or ought to be pursued. I do not 
say which way my mind would have turned upon that very 
imperfect state of the case ; but I still allow so much to their 
very great ability, great minds, and sound judgment, that I 
am not sure, if it was' rss integra, I would not have rather 
hesitated myself (who am now here an accuser) what judg¬ 
ment to give. 

It does happen that there are very singular circumstances 
in this business, to which yOnr lordships will advert; and 
you will consider what weight they ought to have upon 
your lordships’ minds. The person who is now the solicitor 
of the Company is a very respectable man in the profes¬ 
sion—Mr. Smith; he was at that time also the Company’s 
solicitor, and he has since appeared in this cause as Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s solicitor. Now there is something particular in a 
man’s being tho solicitor to a party who was prosecuting an¬ 
other, and continuing afterwards in his office, and becoming 
the solicitor to ■fjie party prosecuted. It would be nearly as 
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strange as if our solicitor were to be the solicitor of Mr. H ast- 
iiigs in this prosecution and trial before your lordships. It is 
true that we cannot make out, nor do we attempt to prove, 
that Mr. Smith was at that time actually Mr. Hastings’s so¬ 
licitor ; all that we shalVattempt to make out is, that the case, 
he produced was just such a case as a solicitor, anxious for 
tlie preservatiou of his client, and not anxious for the prosecu¬ 
tion, would have made out. My lords, I have next to remark, 
that the opinion which the counsel gave in this case, namely, 
a very doubtful opinion, accompanied with strong censure 
of the mauiier in which the case -vi'bs stated, was drawn from 
them by a case, in which I charge that there were misrepre¬ 
sentation, snppression, taxAfalsifivation. 

Now, my lords, in making this charge I am in a very awk¬ 
ward and unpleasant situation ; but it is a situation in which, 
with all the disagreeable circumstances attending it, I must 
proceed. I am in this business obliged to name many men : 

1 do not name them wantonly, but from the absolute neces¬ 
sity, as your lordshijis will see, of the case. I do not mean 
to reflect upon this gentleman; 1 believe, at the time when 
he made this case, and especially the article which 1 state ns 
afaJsifieation, he must have trusted to some of the servants 
of the Company, who were but young in their service at that 
time. There was a very great error committed, but by whom, 
or how, your lordships in the course of this inquiry will find. 
"What I charge first is, that.the case was improperly stated; 
2 dly, that it was partially stated; and that, afterwards, a fur¬ 
ther report was made upon reference to the same oflacer in the 
committee. Now, my lords, of the three charges which I 
have made, the two former, namely, the misrepresentation 
and suppression, were applicable to the case; but all the 
three, misrepresentation, suppression, and falsification, were 
applicable to the report. 

This I saj in vindication of the opinions given, and for 
the satisfaction of the public, who may be imposed upon by 
them. I wish the" word to be understood: when I say im¬ 
posed, I always mean by it the weight and authority carried; 
a meaning which this word perhaps has not got yet tho¬ 
roughly in the English language; but in a neighbouring lan¬ 
guage imposing means, that it weighs upon men’s minds with 
a sovereign authority. To say that the opinions of learned 
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men, though even thus obtained, may not have weight with 
this couTt, or with any court, is a kind of compliment I can¬ 
not pay to them at the expense of that common nature in 
which I and all human beings are involved. 

He states in the case the covenants and the salary of Mr. 
Hastings, and his emoluments, very fairly. I do not object 
to any part of that. He then proceeds to state very par¬ 
tially the business upon which the committee of circuit went, 
and without opening vy^hose conduct we cannot fully bring 
before you this charge of bribery. He then states, “ That 
an inquiry having been made by the present supreme coun¬ 
cil of Bengal, respecting the conduct of the members of the 
last administration, several charges have been made, stating 
moneys very improperly received by Mr. Hastings during the 
time of the,late administration; amongst these is one, of his 
having received 150,000 rupwjes of Munny Be^um, the guard¬ 
ian of the Nabob, who is an infant.” 

In this statement of the case everything is put out of its 
true place. Mr. Hastings was not charged with receiving 
a lack and a half of rupees from Munny Begum, the guard¬ 
ian of the Nabob, for she was not then his guardian; but he 
was charged with receiving a lack and a half of riipees for 
removing the Nabob’s own mother, who was his natural guard¬ 
ian, and substituting this step-mother, who was a prostitute, 
in her place ; whereas here it supposes he found her a guard¬ 
ian, and that she had made him a present, wliich alters the 
whole nature of the case. The case, in the recital of the 
charge, sets out with w'hat every one of your lordships knows 
now not to bo the truth' of the fact, nor the thing that in it¬ 
self implies the criminality; he ought to have stated that in 
the beginning of the business. The suppressions in the re¬ 
cital are amazing: he states an inquiry having been made by 
the supreme coxmcil of Bengal respecting the conduct of the 
members of the last administration. That inquiry was made 
in consequence of the charge, and not the charge brought 
forwards, us tliey would have it believed, in consequence of 
the inquiry. There is no mention that that inquiry had been 
expressly ordered by the court of directors, but it is^ stated 
as though it was a voluntary inquiry. Now there is always 
something doubtful in voluntary inquiries with regard to the 
people concerned. He then supposes upon this inquiry that 
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to l)c the cliargc which is not the charge at all. Tlio crime, 
as I have stated, consisted of two distinct parts, but both in¬ 
ferring the same corruption: the first, two lacks of rupees 
taken expressly for the nomination of this woman to this 
place, and the other one lack and a h.alf of rupees, in eflect* 
for the same purpose, but under the jiame and colour of an 
entcrtainmeut. The drawer of the case, finding that in the 
one case, namely, the two lacks of rupees, the evidence was 
more weak, but ttiat no justification could be sot up,—finding 
in the other, the lack and a half of rupees, the proof strong 
and not to be resisted, but that-some justification w'as to be 
found for it, lays aside tlie charge of the two lacks totally ; 
and the evidence belonging to it, which w-as considered as 
rather weak, is a])plicd to the other charge of a lack and a half, 
the proof of which upon its own evidence was irresistible. 

My speecli I hope your lordships consider as only point¬ 
ing out to your attention these particulars. Tour lordships 
will see it exemplified throughout the whole, that when there 
is evidence (for some evidence is brouglit) that does belong 
to the hide and a half, it is entirely passed by, the most ma¬ 
terial circumstances are weakened, the whole strength and 
force of.tliem talcen away. JEvery one knows how true it is 
of evidence, juncla jumnt: but here everything is broken 
and smashed to pieces, and nothing but disorder appears 
through the whole. For your lordships will observe that the 
proof that belongs to one filing is put as belonging to an¬ 
other, and the proof of the other brought in a w^eak and im¬ 
perfect manner in the rear of the firsthand with every kind of 
observation to rebut and weaken it; and when this evidence 
is produced, which appears inapplicable almost in all the parts, 
in many doubtful, confused, and perplexed, and in some even 
contradictory, which it will be when the evidence to one 
thing is b^bl^ht to apply and bear upon another; good hopes 
were ontemined in consequence, that that would happen, 
which in ^^art did happen, namely, that the counsel, distracted 
and confused, and' finding no satisfaction in the case, could 
not advise a prosecution. 

]3u| what is still more material «,nd weighty, many par¬ 
ticulars are suppressed in this case, and still more in the re¬ 
port ; and turning from the case to the proceedings of the 
persons who are supposed to have the' management of the 
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inquiry, they bring forward as an appendix to this case, Mr. 
Hastings’s own invectives and charge against these persons, 
at the very same time that they suppress and do not bring 
forward, either in the charge or upon the report, what the 
•other party have said in their own justification. The conse¬ 
quence of this management was, that a body of evidence, 
which would have made this case the clearest in the world, 
and \^ich I hope we shall make to appear so to your lord- 
ships, was rendered for the most part inapplicable, and the 
wholepuzzled and confused: I say,for the most part; for some 
parts did' apply, but miserrf)ly applied, to the case. Trom 
their own state of the case they would have it inferred, that 
the fault was not in their way of representing it, but in the 
infirmity, confusion, and disorder of the proofs themselves; 
but this I trust we shall satisfy you is by no means the case. 
I rest, however, upon the proof of partiality in this business, 
of the imposition upon the counsel, whether designed or not, 
and of the bias given by adding an appendix with Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s own remarks upon the case, without giving the reasons 
of the other parties for their conduct. Now if there was 
nothing else than the fallacious recital, and afterwards the 
suppression, I believe any rational and sober man would see 
perfect, good, and sufficient ground for laying aside any 
authority that can be derived from the opinions of persons, 
though of the first character (and I am sure no man living 
does more homage to their learning, impartiality, and under¬ 
standing than I do) r first, because the statement of the ease 
has thrown the whole jn,to confusion ; and secondly, as to the 
matter added as an appendix, which gives the representation 
of the delinquent, and omits the representation of his prose¬ 
cutors, it is observed very properly and very wisely by one of 
the great men before whom this evidence was laid, that “ The 
evidence as it is here stated is still more defective, if the ap¬ 
pendix is adopted by the directors, and meant to make a part 
of the case. For that throws discredit upon all the informa¬ 
tion so collected.” Certainlyit does; for if the delinquent party 
who is to be prosecuted be heard with his own representa¬ 
tion of the case, and that of his prosecutors be suppressed, he 
is master both of the lawyers and of the mind of mankind. 

My lords, I have here attempted to point out the extreme 
inconsistencies ajud defects of this proceediutr; and I wish 
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your lordships to consider, with respect to these proceedings 
of the India House in their prosecutions, that it is in the 
power of some of their officers to make statements in the 
manner that I have described, then to obtain the names of 
great lawyers, and undef their sanction to carry the accused 
through the world as acquitted. 

These are the material circumstances w’hich will be sub¬ 
mitted to your lordships’ sober consideration in the course 
of this inquiry. I have now stated them on these two ac¬ 
counts ; first to rebut the reason which Mr. Hastings has 
assigned for not giving any satisfaction to the court of direct¬ 
ors, namely, because they did not want it, having dropped 
a prosecution upon great authorities and opinions ; and next 
to show' your lordships, how a business begun in bribery is 
to bo supported only by fraud, deceit, and collusion ; and how 
the receiving of bribes by a Governor-Gen oral of Bengal 
tends to taint the w'hole service from beginning to end, both 
at home and abroad. 

Eut though upon the partial case that was presented to 
them these great lawyers did not advise a prosecution, and 
though oven upon a full representation of a case a lawyer 
might think that a man ought not to be prosecuted, yet he 
may consider him to be the vilest man upou earth. We 
know men are acquitted in the great tribunals in which 
several lords of this country have presided, and who perhaps 
ought not to have been brought there and prosecuted before 
them, and yet about whose delinquency there could be no doubt. 
But though we have here sufficient reason to justify the groat 
lawyers whose names and authorities are produced, yet Mr. 
Hastings has extended that authority beyond the length of 
their opinions. For being no longer under the terror of the 
law, which ho said restrained him from making his defence, 
he was then bound to give that satisfaction to his 'masters 
and the world, which every man in honour is bound to do 
.when a grave accusation is brought against him. But this 
business of the law I wish to sleep from this moment till the 
time when it shall come before you though I suspect, and 
have Iftid reason (sitting in committees in the Hou.se of Com¬ 
mons) to believe, that there was in the India House a bond 
of iniquity, somewhere or other, which was able to impose in 
the first instance upon the solicitor, the guilt of which being 
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of anotlier nature I shall state hereafter, that your lordships 
may be able to discover through whose means, and whose 
fraud, Mr. Hastings obtained these opinions. 

If, liowever, all the great law'yers had been unanimous upon 
that occasiou, still it w'ould have 'been necessary for Mr. 
Hastings to say, I cannot, according to my opinion, be brought 
to give an account in a court of justice, and I have got gi'eat 
lawyers to declare that upon the case laid before them they 
cannot advise a prosecution; but now is the time for me to 
come forward, and being no longer in fear that my defence 
may be turned against me,‘I will produce my defence for the 
satisfaction of my masters and the vindication of niy own 
character. But besides this doubtful opinion—for I believe 
your lordships will find it no bettor than a doubtful opinion—• 
given by persons for whom I liavc the highest honour, and 
given with a strong censure upon the state of the case, there 
were also some great lawyers, men of great authority in the 
kingdom, who gave a full and decided opinion that a prosecu¬ 
tion ought to be instituted against him ; but the court of di¬ 
rectors decided otherwise, they overruled those opinions, and 
acted upon the opinions in favour of Mr. Hastings. When, 
therefore, he knew that the great men in the luw were 
divided u^on the propriety of a prosecution, but that the 
directors had decided in his favour, he was the more strongly 
bound to enter into a justification of his conduct. 

But there was another greaii reason which should have 
induced him to do this; one great lawyer, known to many 
of your lordships, Mr* Rayer, a very honest, intelligent man, 
who had long served the Company, and well knew their 
afiiilrs, had given an opinion concerning Mr. Hastings’s con¬ 
duct in stopping these prosecutions. There was an abstract 
question put to Mr. Sayer and other great lawyers, separated 
from many of the circumstances of this business, concerning 
a point which incidentally arose; and this was, whether Mr. 
Hastings, as Governor-General, had a power so to dissolve 
the council; that, if he declared it dissolved, they could not 
sit and do any legal and regular act. It was a great ques¬ 
tion with the lawyers at the time, and there was a difierence 
of opinion on it. Mr. Sayer was one of those who were in¬ 
clined to be of opinion that the Governor-General had a 
power of dissolving the council, and that the council could 
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not legally sit after sucli dissolution; but what was his re¬ 
mark upon Mr. Hastings’s conduct? and you must.supppse 
his remark of more weight, because, upon the abstract ques¬ 
tion, he had given his opinion in favour of Mr. Hastings’s 
judgment. “ The meeting of the council depends on tlie 
pleasure of the governor; and 1 think the duration of it 
must do so too. But it was as great a crime to dissolve the 
council upon base and sinister motives, us it would be to as¬ 
sume the power of dissolving if he had it not. I believe he 
is the first governor that ever dissolved a council inquiring 
into his behavioiir when he was innocent. Before he could 
summon three councils, and dissolve them, he had time fully 
to consider what would be the result of such conduct —:to con¬ 
vince everyhody, Icyond a doubt, of his conscious yuiltP 

Mr. Hayer, then, among other learned people (and if he 
had not been the man that 1 have described, yet from his 
intimate connexion with the Company his opinion must be 
supposed to have great weight), having used expressions as 
strong as the persons who have ever criminated Mr. Hast¬ 
ings most for the worst of his crimes have ever usc'd to 
qualify and describe them, and having ascribed his conduct 
to base and sinister motives, he was bound upon that occa¬ 
sion to Justify that strong conduct allowed to be legal, and 
charged, at the same time, to be violent. Mr. llrtbtings was 
obliged then to produce something in his justification: he 
never did. Therefore, for all the reasons assigned by him¬ 
self, drawm from the circumstances of prosecution and non- 
proBccution, and from opinions of lawyers and colleagues, the 
court of directors at the same time-censuring his conduct, 
and strongly applauding the conduct of those who were ad¬ 
verse to him, Mr. Hastings was, I say, from those accumu¬ 
lated circumstances, bound to get rid of the infamy of a con¬ 
duct which could be attributed to nothing but base and 
sinister motives, and which could have no cfi’ect but to con¬ 
vince men of his consciousness that he was guilty. From all 
these circumstances I infer, that no man could have endured 
this load of infamy, and, to this time, have given no explana¬ 
tion of his conduct, unless for the reason which this learned 
counsfli gives, and which your lordsliipB and the world will 
give, namely, his conscious guilt. 

After leaving upon your minds that presumption, not to 
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operate witLout proof, but to operate along with the proof 
(though,. 1 take it, there are some presumptions that go the 
full length of proof), I shall not press it to the length to 
which 1 think it would go, but use it only as auxiliary, as¬ 
sisting, and conipurgatory of all the other evidenees that go 
' along with it. 

There is another circumstance which must come before 
your lordships in this business. If you liud that Mr. Hast¬ 
ings has received the two lacks of rupees, then you will find 
tliat he was guilty, without colour or pretext of any kind 
w hatever, of acting in violation of his covenant, of acting in 
violation of the laws and aU the rules of honour and con¬ 
science. If you find that he has taken the lack and a half, 
which he admits, but which he justifies under the pretence 
of an entertainment, I shall beg to say something to your 
lordships concerning that justification. 

The justification set up is, that he wont up from Calcutta 
to Moorshedabad, and paid a visit of three mouths, and that 
there an allowance w'as made to him of £200 a day in lieu 
of an entertainmeut. Now, my lords, I leave it to you to 
determine, if there was such a custom, w’hether or no his 
covenant justifies his conformity with it. I remember Lord 
Coke, talking of the Brehon law in Ireland, says, it ia no law 
but a lewd custom. A governor is to conform himself to 
the laws of his own country, to the stipulations of those that 
employ him, and not to the lewd customs of any other coun¬ 
try : those customs are more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. If Mr. Hastings was really feasted and 
entertained with the magnificence of the country, if there was 
an entertainment of dancing girls brought out to amuse him 
in his leisure hours, if he was feasted with the hooka and 
every other luxury, there is something to be said for him, 
though I should not justify a governor-general wastmg his 
days in that manner. But m fact here was no entertainment 
that could amoUnt to such a sum; and he has nowhere 
proved the exisj^ce of such a custom. 

But if such ^loustom did exist, which I contend is more 
honoured in^ thfe breach than in the observance, that custom 
is capable of being abused to the grossest extortion; and 
that it was so abused, will strike your lordships’ minds in 
such a manner that 1 hardly need detail the crrcumstances 
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of it. Wbat! £200 to be given to a man for one day’s en¬ 
tertainment ? If there is an end of it there, it ruins nobody, 
and cannot be supposed, to a great degree, to corrupt aiiy- 
body; but when that entertainment is renewed, day after 
day, for three mouths, it is no longer a compbment to the 
man, but a great pecuaiary advantage; and, on the other 
hand, to the person giving it, a grievous, an intolerable bur¬ 
den. It then becomes a matter of the most serious and 
dreadful extortion, tending to hinder the people who givo it, 
not only from giving entertainment, but from having bread 
to eat themselves. Therefore, if any such entertainment 
was customary, the custom was j^rverted by the abuse of its 
being continued for three niontlis together. It was longer 
tlian Ahasuerus’s feast. There is a feast of reason and a 
flow of soul; but Mr. Hastings’s feast was a feast of avarice 
and a flow of money: no wonder he was unwilling to rise from 
such a table; he continued to sit at that table for three months. 

In his covenant he is forbidden expressly to take any 
allowance above £400, and forbidden to take any allowance 
above £100, without the knowledge, consent, and approba¬ 
tion of the council to which he belongs:—now, he takes 
£16,000, not only without the consent of the council, but 
without their knowledge; without the knowledge of any 
other human being; ikwas kept hid in the darkest and most 
secret recesses of his own black agents and confidants, and 
those of Munuy Begum. Why is it a secret ? Hospitality, 
generosity, virtues of that kind, are fuU of display; there is 
an ostentation, a pomp in them; they want to be shown to 
the world, not concealed. The concepbnent of acts of charity' 
is what makes them acceptable in the eyes of Him with 
regard to whom there can be no concealment: but acts of 
corruption are kept secret, not to keep them secret from the 
eye ot Him, whom the person that observes the secrecy 
does not fear, nor perjiaps believe in; but to keep them 
secret from the eyes of mankind, whose opinions he does fear 
in the immediate effect of them and in their future conse¬ 
quences. Therefore, he had but one reason to keep this so 
dark and profound a secret, till it was dragged into day in 
spite ^f him; he had no reason to keep it a secret, but his 
knowing it w'as a proceeding that could not bear the light. 
Charity is the only virtue that I ever heard of, that derives 
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from its retirement nuy part of its lustre; tlie. others require 
io bo unread abroad in the laee of daj. Such eaiidles should 
•aot V \\\d under a bushel, and, like the illuminations which 
men up when thtj mean to express great ioy and great 
magnificence for a great event, their very splendour is a part 
• of their excellence. We upon our tfessts light np this wfwle 
capital city: we in our feasts invite all the world to partake 
them. Mr. Hastings feasts in the dark; Mr. Hastings feasts 
alone; Mr, Hastings feasts like a wild beast; he growls in 
the comer over the dying and the dead, like the tigers of 
that country, who drag their prey into the jungles. Nobody 
knows of it till he is brouglit into judgment for the flock he 
has destroyed. His is the entertainnient of Tantalus; it is 
an c7itcrtainmcnt from which the sun hid his light. 

But was it an entertainment upon a visit? Was Mr. 
Hastings upon a visit ? Ho; he was e.xecuting a commission 
for tlie Company in a village in the neighbourhood of Moor- 
shedabad, and by no means upon a visit to the Nabob. On 
the cdutrary, he was upon something that might be more 
properly called a visitation : he came as a heavy calamity, 
like a famine or a pcstilcneo on a country; he came there to 
do the severest act in the world, as he himself expresses, 
to take the bread—literally the bread, from above "a thou¬ 
sand of the nobles of the country, and to reduce them to a 
situation which no man can hear of without shuddering. 
When you consider that, while he was thus entertained 
himself, he was famishing fourteen hniidred of the nobility 
and gently of the country, you will not conceive it to be any 
extenuation of his crimes, that lie was there not upon a visit, 
but upon a duty the harshest that could? be executed, both 
to the persons who executed and the people who suffered 
from it. 

It is mentioned and supposed in the observations upon 
this case, though no circumstances relative to the person or 
the nature of the visit are stated, that this expense was 
something which he might have charged to the Company, 
and did not. It is first supposed by tlie learned counsel 
who made the observation, that it was a public, allowed, and 
acknowledged thing; then, that he had not charged the Com¬ 
pany anything for it. I have looked into that business: in 
the first place, I see no such custom; and if there was such 
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a custom, there was the most abusive misemployment of it. 
I iind, that in that year there was paid from the Company’s 
cash account to the Governor’s travelling charges (and he had 
no other journey at that end of the year) 30,000 rupees, 
which is about £3000; and when we consider that he was 
in the receipt of near £30,000, besides the nuzzers, which 
amount to several thousand a year, and that ho is allowed 
£3000 by the Company for his travelling expenses,—is it 
right to charge upon the miserable people, whom he was de¬ 
frauding of their bread, £16,000 for his entertainment ? 

I find that there are also other great sums relative to the 
expenses of the committee of efreuit, which he was upon. 
How much of them is applicable to him 1 know not. 1 say, 
that the allowance of £3000 was noble and liberal; for it 
is not above a day or two’s journey to Moorshedabad, and by 
his taking his road by Kissenagore, he could not be longer. 
He had a salary to live upon, ajid he must live somewhere ; 
and he was actually paid £3000 for travelling charges for 
three mouths, whicli was at the rate of £12,000 a year—a 
large and abundant sum. 

If you'once admit that a man for an entertainment shall 
take £16,000, there never will be any bribe, any corruption, 
that may not be justified; the corrupt man has nothing to 
do but to make a visit, and then that very moment he may 
receive any sum under the name of this entertainment; that 
moment his covenants arc annulled, his bonds and obligations 
destroyed, the act of parliambnt repealed ; and it is no longer 
bribery, it is no longer corruption, it is no longer peculation; 
it is nothing but thanks for obliging-inquiries, and a compli¬ 
ment according t(f the mode of the country, by which he 
makes his fortune. 

What hinders him from renewing that visit ? If yoii sup¬ 
port this distinction, you will teaA the Governor-General, 
instead of attending his business at the capital, to make jour¬ 
neys through the country, putting every great man of that 
country under the most ruinous contributions; and as this 
custom is in no manner confined to the Governor-General, 
but extends, as it must upon that principle, to every servant 
ofi^h^Company in any station whatever, then, if each.of them 
were to receive an entertainment, I will venture to say that 
the gp’eatest ravage of an hostile army could not indeed de- 
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stroy the country more entirely than the Company’s servants 
by such visits. 

Your lordships will see that there are grounds for suspi* 
cion, not supported with the same evidence, but with evi¬ 
dence of great probability, that there was another entertain¬ 
ment given at the expense of another lack of rupees; and 
there is also great probability that Mr. Hastings received 
two lacks of rupees, and Mr. Middleton another lack. The 
whole of the Nabob’s revenues would have been exhausted 
by these two men, if they had staid there a whole year, and 
they staid three months. Nothing will be secured from the 
Company’s servants, so long as they can find, under this name 
or under pretence of any corrupt custom of the country, a 
V icious excuse for this corrupt practice. The excuse is worse 
than the thing itself. I leave it then with your judgment to 
decide, whether you wiU or not (if this justification comes 
before you) estaWish a principle, which would put all Ben¬ 
gal in a worse situation than an hostile army could do, and 
ruin all the Company’s servants by sending them from their 
duty to go round robbing the whole country under the name 
of entertainments. 

My lords, I have now done with this first part; namely, 
the presumption arising from his refusal to make any defence, 
on pretence that the charge brought against liim might be 
referred to a court of justice, and from the non-performance 
of his promise to give satisfaction to his employers: and 
when that pretence was removed, still refusing to give that 
satisfaction, though sufiering as he did under a load of in¬ 
famy and obloquy, and .though urged to give it by persons of 
the greatest character. I have stated thts to your lordships 
as the strongest presumption of guilt, and that this presump¬ 
tion is strengthened by the very excuse which he fabricated 
for a part of his bribes, when he knew that the proof of 
-them w'as irresistible, and that this excuse is a high aggrava* 
tion of his guilt; that this excuse is not supported by law, 
that it is not supported by reason, that it does not stand with 
his covenant, but carriefi with it a manifest proof of corrup¬ 
tion ; and that it cannot be justified by any principle, custom, 
or usage whatever. My lords, I say I have done with the 
presumption arising from his conduct as it regarded the fact 
specificmly diarged against him, and with respect to the rela- 
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tion Tie stood in to the court of directors, and from the at¬ 
tempt he made to justify that conduct. I believe yaur lord¬ 
ships will think both one and the other strong presumptions 
of his criminality, and of his knowledge that the act he^was 
doing was criminal. 

I have another fact to^ay before your lordships, which af¬ 
fords a further presumption of his guilt, and which will show 
the mischievous consequences of it; and<l trust your lord- 
ships will not blame me for going a little into it. Tour 
lordships know we charge, that the appointment of such a 
woman as Munny Begum to the guardianship of the Nabob, 
to the superintendency of the civil justice of the country, 
and to the representation of the whole government, was made 
for no other purpose than that through this corrupt woman 
£16,000 a year, the whole tattered remains of the Nabob’s 
grandeur, might be a prey to Mr. Hastings; it could be for 
no other. Now your lordships would imagine, that after 
this, knowing he was already grievously suspected, he would 
have abstained from giving any further ground for suspicion 
by a repetition of the same acts through the same person; 
as no other reason could be furnished for such acts, done di¬ 
rectly centrary to the order of his superiors, but that he 
was actuated by the influence of bribery. Your lordships 
would imagine, that when this Munny Begum was removed 
upon a charge of corruption, Mr. Hastings would have left 
her quiet in tranquil obscurity, and that he would no longer 
have attempted to elevato her into a situation which furn¬ 
ished against himself so much disgrace and obloquy, and 
concerning which ho .stood charged with a direct and posi¬ 
tive act of bribery. Your lordships well know, that upon 
the deposition of that great magistrate, Mahomed Beza Khan, 
this woman was appointed to supply bis place. The Govern¬ 
or-General and _ council (the majority of them being then 
Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis) had 
made a provision^ arrangement for the time, until they 
should be authorized to fill up^the place in a proper manner. 
Soon after there came from Europe a letter expressing the 
satisfaction which the court of directors had received in the 
acquitfal of Mahomed lieza Kh&n, expressing a regard for 
his character, a high opinion of his ^ilities, and a great 
disposition to make him some recompense for his extreme 
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suffering; and accordingly they ordered that he should be 
again employed. Having ^ no exact ideas of the state of 
employments in that country, they made a mistake in the 
specific employment for ■winch they named him ; for being 
a Mahomedan, and the head of tpe Mahomedans in that 
country, he was named to an office which must be held by 
a Gentoo. But the majority I have just named, -who never 
endeavoured by any base and delusive means to fly from their 
duty, or not to execute it at all because they were desired 
to execute it in a way in which they could not execute it, 
followed the spirit of the order; and finding tliat Mahomed 
Beza Khan, before his imprisonment and trial, had been in 
possession of another employment, they followed the spirit 
of the instructions of the directors, and replaced him in 
that employment; by which means there was an end put 
to the government of Munny Begum : the country reverted 
to its natural state, and men of the first rank in the country 
were placed in the first situations in it. The seat of judi¬ 
cature was filled with wisdom, gravity, and learning, and 
Munny Begum sunk into that situation into -vihich a woman 
who had been engaged in the practices that she had been 
engaged in naturally would sink at her time of life. Mr. 
Hastings resisted this appointment. He trifled with the 
Company’s orders on account of the letter of them, and en¬ 
deavoured to disobey the spirit of them. However, the ma¬ 
jority overbore him; they puli Mahomed Ee/.a Khfin into 
his former situation, and as a proof and seal to the honour 
and virtue of their character, there was not a breath of sus¬ 


picion that they had' any corrupt motive for this conduct. 
They were odious to many of the India House here; they 
were odious to that corrupt influence which had begun and 
was going on to ruin India. But in the face of all this odium, 
they gave the appointment to INfahomed Ee/.a Khfin, be¬ 
cause the act contained in itself its’ own justification. Mr. 
Hastings made a violent protest against it, and resisted it to 
the best of his power, always in favour of Munny Begum, as 
your lordships will see. Mr. Hastings sent this protest to 
the directors; bfit the directors, as soon as the case came 
before them, acknowledged their error, and praised the ma¬ 
jority of the coiincil. Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
and Mr. for the wise and honourable part they had 
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taken upon the occasion, by obeying the spirit and not the 
letter; commended the aot they had done; confirmed Ma¬ 
homed Eeza Khdn in his place; and to prevent that great 
man from being any longer the sport of fortune, any longer 
the play of avarice bet\<een corrupt governors and dancing 
girls, they gave him the pledged faith of the Company that 
he should remain in that ofiSco as long as his conduct deserved 
their protection; it was a good and an honourable tenure. 

My lords, soon afterwards there happened two lamentable 
deaths, first' of Colonel Monson, afterwards of G-enoral 
Clavering. Thus Mr. Hastings was set loose; there was an 
inspection and a watch upon his conduct, and no more. 
He was then just in the same situation in which he had 
stood in 1772. What does he do ? Even just what he did 
in 1772. He deposes Mahomed Eeza Khan, notwitlistand- 
ing the Company’s orders, notwithstanding their pledged 
faith; he turns him out, and makes a distribution of two 
lacks and a half of rupees, the salary of that great magis¬ 
trate, in the manner 1 wfil now show your lordsbips. lie- 
made an arrangement consisting of three main jiarts; the 
first was with regard to the women, the next with regard to 
the magistracy, the last with regard to the officers of state of 
the household. 

The first person that occurred to Mr. Hastings was 
Munny Begum, and he gave her, not out of that part of the 
Nabob’s allowance which w/is to support the seraglio, but 
out of the allowance of this very magistrate, just as if such 
a thing had been done here out of the salary of a lord chan¬ 
cellor or a lord chief justice,—out of* the two lacks and a 
half of rupees, that is, about £24,000 or £25,000 a year, he 
ordered an allowance to be made to Munny Begum of 
72,000 rupees per annum, or £7200 a year;—for the Nabob’s 
own mother, whom he thrust, as usual, into a subordingte 
situation, be made an allowance of £3000; to the Sudder- 
ul-Huk Khdn, which is, translated into English, the lord 
chief justice, be altowed the same sum that he did to the 
dancing girl (which was very liberal in him, and I am rather 
astonished to find it), namely, £720® a year. And who do 
you tliink was the next public officer he appointed ? It was 
the Bajah Ooordass, the son of Nundcomar, and whose testi¬ 
mony he has attempted both before and since this occasion to 
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•weaken. To him, however, he gave an employment of 
£6000 'a year, as if to make through the son some compens¬ 
ation to the manes of the father. And in this maimer he 
distributes with a wild and liberal profusion) between magis¬ 
trates and dancing girls, the whole spoil of Mahomed Beza 
Khan, notwithstanding the Company’s direct and positive 
assurance given to him. Everything was done at the same 
time to put, as it was before, into the hands of this dancing 
girl the miserable Nabob’s whole family ; and that the fund 
for corruption might be largo enough, he did not take the 
money for this dancing girl out of the Nabob’s separate reve¬ 
nue, of which he and the dancing girl had the private disposal 
between them. Now, upon what pretence did he do all 
this ? The Nabob had represented to Mr. Hastings, that he 
was now of age ; that he was an independent sovereign prince ; 
that being independent and sovereign in his situation, and 
being of full age, he had a right to manage his own concerns 
himself; and therefore he desired to be admitted to that 
management: aud indeed, my lords, ostensibly, and supposing 
him to have been this independent prince, and that the Com¬ 
pany had no authority, or had never exercised any authority 
over liim through Mr. Hastings, there might be a good deal 
said in favour of this request. But what was the real state of 
the case ? The Nabob was a puppet in the hands of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings and Muuny Begum; and you will find upon producing the 
correspondence, that he confesses that she was the ultimate 
object and end of this request. 

I think this correspondence, wherein a son is made to peti¬ 
tion in his own name for the elevation of a dancing girl, his 
step-mother, above himself and everybody else, will appear to 
your lordships such a curiosity as, I believe, is not to be found 
in the state correMondenee of the whole world. The Nabob 
begins thus“ The excellency of that policy by which her 
Highness the Begum (meaning Munny Begum) (may her 
shadow be far extended) formerly, during the time of her 
administration, transacted the afiairs of' the nizamut in the 
very best and most advantageous manner, was, by means of 
the delusions of enemies, disguised under the appeargnee of 
friends, hidden from me. Having lately seriously rmlected 
on my own affairs, 1 am convinced that it was the efi'ect of 
maternal affection, was hishlv nroner. and for mv interest; 
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and that except the said Begum is again invested with the 
administration, the regulation and prosperity of this family, 
which is in fact her own, cannot be effected. I'or this cause, 
from the time of her suspension until now, I have passed my 
time, and do so still, in great trouble and uneasiness. As all 
affairs, and particularly the happiness and prosperity of this 
family, depend on your pleasure, I now trouble you in hopes 
that you, likewise concurring in this point, will be so kind as 
to write in fit and proper terms to her Highness the Begum, 
that she will always, as formerly, employ her authority in the 
administration of the nizamut and the affairs of this family.” 

This letter, my lords, was received upon the 23rd of Au¬ 
gust ; and your lordships may observe two things in it; first, 
that some way or other this Nabob had been (as the fact was) 
made to express his desire of being released from his subjec¬ 
tion to the Munny Begum; but that now he had got n8w 
lights, all the mists are gone ; and he now finds, that Munny 
Begum is not only the fittest person to govern him, but the 
whole country. This young man, whose iucapaci^ is stated 
and never denied by Mr. Hastings, and by Lord Cornwallis, 
and by all the rest of the world who know him, begins to 
be* charmed w'ith the excellency of the policy of Munny Be¬ 
gum. Such is his violent impatience, such the impossibility 
of his existing an hour but under the government of Munny 
Begum, that he writes again on the 25th of August (he had 
really the impatience of a h)ver), and within five days after¬ 
wards w'rites again, so impatient, so anxious, and jealous is 
this young man to be put under the government of an old 
danemg w'oman. Ho is afraid lest Mr. Hastings^should im- 
^ine that some sinister influence had prevailed upon him 
in so natural and proper a request. He says, “ Knowing it 
for nw interest and advantage that the ^ministration of 
the affairs of the nizamut shoud be restored to her Highness 
the Munny Begum, 1 have already troubled you with my 
request, that, regarding my situation with an eye of favour, 
you will approve of this measure. I am credibly inform¬ 
ed that some one of my enemies, from selfish view's, has, 
for yie purpose of oversetting this measure, written you that 
the said Begum procured from me by artifice the letter I 
wrote you on this subject. This causes me the greatest as-' 
tonishment. Please to consider, that artifice and delusion 
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are confined to cheats and impostors, and can never proceed 
I'rojn a peTson of euefi exalted rank, who is the head and 
patron of all the family of the deceased Nabob, mj father; 
and that to be deluded,‘being a proof of weakness and folly, 
can have no relation to me, except tl]p inventor of this report 
considers me as void of understanding, and has represented 
me to the gentlemen as a blockhead and an idiot. God 
knows how harshly such expressions appear to me; but as 
the truth or falsehood has not yet been fully ascertained, I 
have therefore suspended ray demand of satisfaction. Should 
it be true, be so kind as to inform rae of it, that the persopi 
may be made to answer for it.” My lords, here is a very 
proper demand; the Nabob is astonished at the suspicion 
that such a woman as Munny Begum, whose trade in youth 
had been delusion, should be capable of deluding anybody. 
AStonisliing it certainly was that a woman who had been a 
deluder in youth, should be suspected to be the same in old 
age; and that he, a young man, should he subject to her 
artifices;—“they must suspect me to be a great blockhead,” 
he says, “ if a man of my rank is to ho deluded.” There 
he forgot tliat it is the unhappy privilege of great men to be 
cheated, to be deluded, much more than other persons; but • 
he thought it so impossible hi the case of Munny Begum, 
that he says, “ produce me the traitor that could suppose it 
possible for me to bo deluded, when I call for this woman as 
the governor of the country. JL demand satisfaction.” I 
rather wonder that Mr. Hastings did not inform him who it 
was that had reported so gross and improbable a tale, and 
deliver him up to the fury of the Nabob. 

Mr. Hastings is absolutely besieged by him; for he re¬ 
ceives another letter upon the 3rd of September. ' Here are 
four letters following one another quick as post expresses 
with horns .sounding before them. “ Oh, I die, I jperish, I 
sink, if Munny Begum is not put into'the government of the 
country. I therefore desire to have her put into the govern¬ 
ment of the country; and that you will riot keep me longer 
in this painful suspense, but will be kindly pleased to write 
immediately to the Munny Begpini, that she take on herself 
the administration of the affairs of the niaiimut, wliich is, in 
fact, her own family, without the interference of any other 
person whatever; by this you will give me complete satisfac- 
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tion.” Here is a correspondence more like an amorous than 
a state correspondence. What is this man so eagor about, 
what in such a rage about, that he cannot endure the smallest 
delay of the post with common patience—why, lest this old 
woman (who is not his, mother, and with whom he had no 
other tie of blood) should not be made mistress of himself 
and the whole country ! However, in a very few months after- 
•frards he himself is appointed by Mr. Hastings to the go¬ 
vernment ; and you may easily judge W the preceding letters 
who was to govern. It would be an aflront to your lordships’ 
judgment to attempt to prove who was to govern, after he 
had desired to put the whole government ot affairs iiito the 
hands of Munny Begum. How, Munny Begum having ob¬ 
tained this salary, and being invested with this auihority, and 
made in effect the total and entire governor of the country, 
as I have proved by the Nabob’s letters, let us see tJie con¬ 
sequences of ii; and then I desire to know wlictlier your 
lordships can believe that in all this haste, which, m fact, is 
IMr. Hastings’s hasto and impatience (for we shall prove 
that the Nabob never did or could take a step but by his im¬ 
mediate orders and directions),—whether your lordships can 
believe ihat Mr. Hastings would incur all the odium attend¬ 
ing such transactions, unless he had some corrupt consider¬ 
ation. 

My lords, very soon after these appointments were made, 
consisting of Munny Beguni at the head of the affairs, the 
lord chief justice under her and under her direction, and 
Eajah Goordass as steward of the household, the first thing 
we hear is, just what your lordships ‘expect to hear upon such 
a case, that this unfortunate chief justice, who w'as a man 
undoubtedly of but a poor, low disposition, but I believe a 
perfectly honest, perfectly well-intentioned man, found it ab¬ 
solutely iippoBsibie for him to execute his office under the .di¬ 
rection of Munny Begum; and, accordingly, in the montli of 
September following, he sends i complaint to Mr. Hastings 
—“ That certain bad men had gained an ascendency over 
the Nabob’s temper, by whose instigation he acts.” After 
combining of the slights he receWes from the Nabob, he 
adds, “ thus they cause the Nabob to treat me, sometimes wdth 
indignity, at others with kindness, just as they think proper 
to advise him; their view is, that by compelling me to dis- 
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pleasure at such unworthy treatment, they may force me 
either to relinquish my station, or to join with them, and act 
hy their advice, and appoint creatures of their recommenda¬ 
tion to the different offices, from which they might draw pro¬ 
fit to themselves.” This is followed by another letter, in 
which he shows who those cortnpt men were that Jiad gained 
the ascendency over the Nabob’s temper—namely, the eunuchs 
of Munny Begum; one of them her direct instrument it 
bribery with Mr. Hastings. What you wwld expect from 
such a state of things accordingly happened. Everything 
in the course of justice was confounded; all official responsi¬ 
bility destroyed; and nothing but a scene of forgery, pecula¬ 
tion, and knavery of every kind and description prevailed 
through the country, and totally disturbed all order and jus¬ 
tice in it. He says, “ The Begum’s ministers before my arrival, 
with the advice of their counselloinj, caused the Nabob to sign 
a receipt, in consequence of which they received at two dif¬ 
ferent times near 50,000 rupees, in the name of the officers of 
the adawlut, foujdarry, &c., from the Company’s circar; and 
having drawn up an account current in the manner they 
wished, they got the Nabob to signit, and then sent it to me.” 
In the same letter he asserts, “ that these people kave the 
Nabob entirely in their power.” 

My lords, you see here Mr. Hastings enabling the corrupt 
eunuchs of this wicked old woman to draw upon the Com¬ 
pany’s treasury at their pleasuae, under forged papers of the 
Nabob, for just such monies as they please, under the name 
and pretence of giving it to the officers of justice, but which 
they distribute among themselves as they think fit. This 
complaint was soon followed by another, and they furnish, 
first, the strongest presumptive proof of the corrupt motives 
of Mr. Hastings; and, secondly, they show the horrible mis¬ 
chievous effects of hjs conduct upon the country. 

In consequence of the first complaint, Mr. Hastings di¬ 
rects this indepgident Nabob not to concern himself any 
longer with the $)ujdarry. The Nabob,'who had before de¬ 
clared that the ^superintendence of aU the offices belonged to 
him, and was to be exeduted by himself, or under his qrders, 
instantly obeys Mr, Hastings, and declares he will nol inter¬ 
fere in the business of the courts any more. Your lordships 
will observe further, that the complaint is not against the 
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^fabob, but against the creatures and the menial servants of 
Munny Begum, and yet it is the Nabob he forbids-to inter¬ 
fere in' this business; of the others he takes no notice; and 
this is a strong proof of the corrupt dealings of Mr. Hastings 
with this woman.—When the whole country was fallen into 
confusion under the administration of this woman and under 
her corrupt ministers, mon base-born and employed in the 
basest offices (the men of the household train of the women 
of rank in that country are of that description), he writes to 
the Nabob again, and himself confesses the mischiefs that 
had arisen from his corrupt arrangements. 

“ At your Excellency’s request, I sent Sudder-ul-H uk 
Khan to take on him the administration of the afl'airs of the 
adawlut and phousdarry, and hoped by tliat means not only 
to have given satisfaction to your Excellency, but that 
through his abilities and experience these aiiairs would have 
been conducted in such manner as to have secured the 
peace of the country and the happiness of the people; and 
it is with the greatest concern I learn that this measure is so 
far from being attended with the expected advantages, that 
the affairs both of the phousdarry and adawlut are in the 
greatest confusion imaginable, ana daily robberies and mur¬ 
ders are perpetrated throughout the country. This is evi¬ 
dently owing to the want of a proper authority in the person 
appointed to superintend them. I therefore addressed your 
Excellency on the importance and delicfacy of the affairs in 
question, and of the necessity of lodging full power iu the 
hands of the person chosen to administer them. In reply 
to which your Excellency eipresse'd’sentimcnts coincident 
with mine. Notwithstanding which, your dependants and 
people, actuated by selfish and avaricious views, have by 
th'eir interference ao impeded the business, as to throw the 
whole coifntry into a state of confusion, from which nothing 
can retrieve it but an unlimited power lodged in the hands of 
the superintendent. I therefore request that your Excellency 
will give the strictest injunctions to all your dependants not 
to interfere in any manner with any matter relative to the 
affai^ of the adawlut and phousdarry; and that you will 
yourself relinquish all interference therein, and leave them 
entirely to the management of Sudder-ul-Huk Khdu. This 
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is absolutely necessary to restore the country to a state of 
tranquillity.” 

My lords, what evidence do we produce to your lordships 
of the consequences of Mr. JEIastings’s corrupt measures ?— 
His own. lie here gives you the state into which the _coun- 
try was thrown by the criminal interference of the'wicked 
woman whom he had established in power, totally super¬ 
seding the regular judicial authority of the country, and 
throwing everything into confusion.—As usual, there is such 
irregularity in his conduct, and his crimes are so multiplied, 
that all tlie contrivances j)f ingenuity are unable to cover 
them: now and then he comes and betrays himself; and 
here he confesses to you his own weakness and the eflects of 
his own corru])tion;—he had appointed Munny Begum to 
this office of power, he dare not say a word to her upon her 
abuse of it, but he lays the whole upon the Nabob. When 
the chief ju.stico complains that these crimes were the con¬ 
sequence of Muiiny Begum’s interference, and were com¬ 
mitted by her creatures, why did he not say to tlie Nabob, 
the Begum must not interfere; the Begum’s eunuchs must 
not interfere P He dared not; because that woman had con¬ 
cealed all the bribes but one from public notice to^ gratify 
him; she and Yatibar-Ali-Khan, her minister, who had the 
principal share in this destruction of justice and perversion 
of all the principal functions of government, had it in their 
power to discover the whole. Jdr. Hastings was obliged, in 
consequence of that concealment, to support her and to sup¬ 
port him. Every evil principle was at work. He bought a 
mercenary silence to pfty the same back to them. It was 
a wicked silence, the concealment of their common guilt. 
There was at once a corrupt gratitude operating mutually by 
a corrupt influence on both, and a corrupt fear influencing 
the mind of Mr. Hasting, which did not permit him to put 
an end to this scene of disorder and confusion, bought at the 
expense of £24,000 a year to the Company. You will here¬ 
after see what use he makes of the evidence of Yatibar-Ali- 
Khan and of this woman for concealing their guUt. 

Your lordships will observe, that the virtuous majority, 
whose reign was but short, and two of whom died orgrief 
and vexation under the impediments which they met with 
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from the corruptions and oppositions of Mr. Hastings (their 
indirect murderer 5 for it is well known to the world that 
their hearts were thus broken), put their conduct out of’all 
suspicion. For they ordered an exact account to be keptjby 
Mahomed Eeza Khan; though, certainly, if any person in 
the country Could be trusted, hej upon his character, might; 
but they did not trust him, because they know the Company 
did not Suffer them to trust any man: they ordered an exact 
account to be kept by him of the Nabob’s expenses, which 
finally must be the Company’s expenses ; they ordered the 
account to be sent down yearly to be controlled, if neces¬ 
sary, whilst the means of control existed. What was Mr. 
Hastings’s conduct ? He did not give the persons whom he_ 
appointed any order to produce any account, though their 
character and circumstances were such as made an account 
ten thousand times more, necessary from them than from 
those from whom it had been in former times by the Com¬ 
pany strictly exacted. So that his not ordering any account 
to be given of the money that was' to be expended loaves 
no doubt that the appointUiQiit of Munny Begum was in 
pursuance of his old system of bribery, and that he main¬ 
tained .her in office, to the subversion of public justice, for 
the purpose of robbing, and of continuing in the practice of 
robbing, the country. 

But though this continued- longer than was for the good 
of the coimtry, yet it did not continue! absolutely and rela¬ 
tively long; because the court of directors, as soon as they 
heard of this iniquitous appointment, which glared upon them 
in aU the light of its infamy, imme^ately wrote the strong¬ 
est, the most decided, and the most peremptory censure upon 
him, attributing his acts,-every one of them, to the same 
causes to which I attribute them. Asa proof that the court 
of directors saw the thing in the very light in which I re¬ 
present it to your lordships, and indeed in which every bne 
must see it, you will find that they reprobate all his idle 
excuses; that tlfey reprobate all the actors in the scene; that 
they consider everything to have been done, not by the 
Nabob, but by himself; that the ol\)bct of the appointment 
of Munny BegUm was money, and that the consequence of 
that appointment was the robbery of the Nabob’s treasury. 
“ We by no means approve your late proceedings, on the ap- 
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plication of the Nabob Mobareck ul Dowlah, for the removal 
of the naib soubahdar. The requisition of Mobareck ul 
DoXvlali ’ was improper and unfriendly; because he must 
have known that the late appointment of Mahomed Beza 
Kuan to the office of naib soubahdar had been marked with 
the Company’s special approbation; and that the court of 
directors had assured them of their favour, so long as a firm 
attachment to the Company’s interest and a proper discharge 
of the duties of his station should render him worthy of 
their protection. We therefore repeat our declaration, that to 
require the dispiission of a pnme minister thus circum¬ 
stanced, without producing the smallest proof of his infidelity 
to the Company, or venturing to charge him with one instance 
'of inal-admmistration in the discharge of his public duty, was 
improper, and inconsistent with the friendship subsisting be¬ 
tween the Nabob of Bengal and the Company.” And further 
on they say—“ The Nabob having intimated that he had 
repeatedly stated the trouble and uneasiness which he had 
sutfered from the naibship of the nizamut being vested in 
Mahomed Keza Khan, we observe one of tho members of 
your board desired the Nabob’s repeated letters on the subject 
might be read; but this reasonable request was overruled, 
on a plea of saving the board’s time, which we can by no 
means admit as a sufficient objection./ The Nabob’s letters 
of the 26th and 30th August, of tho 3rd September, and 17th 
November, leave us p.o doubt of the true design of this extra¬ 
ordinary business being to bring'forward Munny Begum, and 
again to invest her with improper power and influence, not¬ 
withstanding our former declaration that so great a part of 
the Nabob’s allowance had been embezzled or misapplied 
under her superintendence.” 

At present, I do not think it necessary, because it would 
be doing more than enough, it would be slaying the slain, 
to show your lordships what Mr. Hastings’s motives were in 
acting against the sense of the East-lndia Company, ap¬ 
pointed by an act of parliament to control him ; that he did 
it for a corrupt purpose; that all his pretences were false 
and frauduleiu, and that he had his own corrupt views in the 
whole of the proceeding. But, in the statement which I 
have given of this matter, I beg your lordships to observe the 
instrumi^ts with which Mr. Hastings acts. The great men 
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of that country, and particularly the soubahdar himself, the 
^abob, are and is in so equivocal a situation, that it afforded 
him two bolting holes, by which he is enabled to resist the 
authority of the Company, and exercise an arbitrary^ authority 
of his own; for, though the Nabob has the titles ot high sove¬ 
reignty, he is the lowest «f all dependants: he appears to be 
the master of the country; he is a pensioner of the Com¬ 
pany’s government. 

When Mr. Hastings wants him to obey and answer his 
corrupt purposes, he finds him in the charaetor of a pen¬ 
sioner : when he wants his authority to support him in op¬ 
position to the authority of the ’Company, immediately he 
invests him with high sovereign powers; and ho dare not ex¬ 
ecute the orders of the Company for fear of doing some act 
that will make him odious in the eyes of Hod and man. We 
sec how he appointed all officers for him, and forbade his in¬ 
terference in all afiairs. When the Company see the impro¬ 
priety and the guilt of these acts, and order him to rescind 
them, and appoint again Mahomed Eeza Khan, he declares 
he will not: that he cannot do it in justice, but that he will 
consent to send him the order of the Company, but without 
backing it with any order of the board; which, supposing 
even there had been no private communication, was in other 
words commanding him to disobey it. So this poor man, 
who a short time before was at the feet of Mr. H«stings, 
whom Mr. Hastings declared to be a pageant, and swore in 
a court of justice that he was but a pageant, and followed 
that affidavit with long declarations in council, that he was a 
pageant in sovereignty, and ought in.policy ever to be held 
put as such,—this man he sets up in opposition to the Com¬ 
pany, and refuses to appoint'Mahomed Eer.a Khfi,n to the 
office which was guarantied to him by the express faith of the 
Company, pledged to his support. ' Will any man tell me 
that this resistance, under suA base though plausible piie- 
tences, could spring from any other cause than a resolution 
of persisting system^atically m his course of corruption and 
bribery through Munny Begum ? 

But there is another circumstance, that puts this in a 
stronger light: he opposes the Nabob’s mocK authority to 
the authority of the Company; and leaves Mahomed lieza 
Khan unemployed, because, as be says, he cannot in justice 
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execute orders from the Company (though they are his un¬ 
doubted masters), contrary to the rights of the Nabob. You 
see what the rights of the Nabob w ere: the rights of the 
Nabob were to be governed by Munny Begum and her 
scandalous ministers. But, however, we now see him exalted 
to be an independent sovereign; he defies the Company at 
the head, of their armies and their treasury; that name, that 
makes all India shake, was defied by one of its pensioners. 
My lords, human greatness is an unstable thing. Tliis man, 
so suddenly exalted, was as soon depressed; and the man¬ 
ner of his depression is as curious as that of his exaltation 
by Mr. Hastings; and will tend to show you the man most 
clearly.—Mr. I'rancia, whose conduct all along was directed 
by no other principles than those which were in conformity 
with the plan adopted by himself and his virtuous colleagues, 
namely, an entire obedience to the laws of his country, and 
who constantly had opposed Mr. Hastings upon principles of 
honour, and principles of obedience to the authority of the 
Company, under which he acted, had never contended for 
any one thing, in any way, or in any instance, but obedience 
to them, and had constantly assorted that Mahomed Eeza 
Khan ought to be put into emjfioyment. Mr. Hastings as 
constantly opposed him ; and the reason he gave for it was, 
that it was against the direct rights of the Nabob; and that 
they -v^hre rights so sacred, that they could not be infringed 
even by the sovereign authority of the Company ordering him 
to do it. He had so great an aversion to the least subtrac¬ 
tion of the Nabob’s right, that, though expressly commanded 
by the court of directors, he would not suffer Mahomed Eeza 
Khfin to be invested with his office under the Company’s au¬ 
thority. The Nabob was too sovereign—too supreme foi 
him to do it: but such is the fate of human grandeiir, that 
whimsical event reduced the Nabob to his state of pageant 
again, and made him the mere subject of—you will see 
whom. Mr. Hastings found he was so embarrassed by his 
disobedience to the spirit of the orders of the Company, and 
by the various wild projects he had formed, as to make it 
necessary for him, evpn though he had a majority in the 
council, to gain over at any price Mr. Francis. Mr. Francis, 
frightened by the same miserable situation of affairs (for 
this happened at a most dangerous period—the height of the 
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Mahratta war), was willing likewise to give u^i his opposition 
to Mr. Hastings, to suspend the execution ot many'righti'ul 
things, and to concede them to the public necessity. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he agreed to terms with Mr. Hastings. But what 
was the price of that concession ? Any base purpose, any 
desertion of public duty f No: all that he desired of Mr. 
Hastings was, that he should obey the orders of the Com¬ 
pany; and among other acts of the obedience required was 
this, that Mahomed Keza KliSn should be put into his office. 

You have heard how Mr. Hastiug.s opposed tho order of 
the Company, and on what account be oj)poscd it. On the 
first of September he sent an order to tho Nabob, now be¬ 
come his subject, to give up this office to Mahomed Reza 
Khan; an act, which he had before represented as a dethron¬ 
ing of the Nabob. The order went on the first of Septem¬ 
ber, and on the third, this great and mighty prince, whom 
all earth could not move from the assertion of his rights, 
gives them all up; and Mahomed Keza Khan is invested 
with them. So there all his pretences were gone. It is 
plain, that what had been done before was for Munny Be¬ 
gum, and that what he now gave up was from necessity: 
and it shows that the Nabob was the meanest of his servants; 
for in truth he ate his daily bread out of tho hands of Mr. 
Hastings through Munny Begum. 

Mahomed Keza Kh4n was now investfd again with his 
office; but, such was the traachery of Mr. Hastings, that 
though he wrote to tho Nabob that this was done in conse¬ 
quence of the orders of the Company,, he did clandestinely, 
according to his usual mode, assure the Nabob that Mahomed 
Keza Kh4n should not hold the place longer than till he 
heard from England. He then wrote him another letter, 
that he should hold it no longer than while he submitted to 
his present necessity; thqs giving up to his colleague what 
he refused to the Company; and engaged, privately, that be 
would dismiss Mahomed i^za Khin again. And, accord¬ 
ingly, the moment he'thought Mr. Francis was not in a con¬ 
dition to give him trouble any longer, that moment he again 
turned ^ut Mahomed Keza Khkn from' that general superin¬ 
tendence of affairs which the Company gave him; and de¬ 
posed him as a minister, leaving him only a very confined 
authority as a magistrate. All these changes, no less than 

VOL. VII. X 
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four great revolutions, if I may so call them, were made by 
Mr. Hastings for his own corrupt purposes. This is the 
manner in which Mr. Hastings has played with the most 
sacred objects that man ever had a dealing with; with the 
government—with the justice—with the order—with the 
dignity—with the nobility of a great country: he played 
with them to satisfy his own wicked and corrupt purposes 
through the basest instrument. 

How, ray lords, I have done with these presuraptions of 
corruption with Munny Begum, and Have shown that it is 
not a slight crime, but that it is attended with a breach of 
public faith—with a breach of his orders—with a breach of 
the whole English government, and the destruction of the 
native government—of the police—the order—the safety— 
the security—and the justice of the country: and that all 
these are much concerned in this cause. Therefore the 
Commons stand before the face of the world and say, we 
have brought a cause—a great cause—a cause worthy the 
Commons of England to prosecute, and worthy the Lords to 
judge and determine upon. 

I have now nothing further to state, than what the conse¬ 
quences are of Mr. Hastings taking bribes; that M’’. Hast¬ 
ings’s taking of bribes is not only his own corruption, but 
the incurable corruption of the whole service. I will show, 
first, that he was named in 1773 to put an end to that cor¬ 
ruption, I will show that he did not; that he knowingly 
and willingly connived at it; and that that connivance was 
the principal cause of all the disorders that have hitherto pre¬ 
vailed in that country. I will show you that he positively 
refused to obey the Company’s order .to inquire into and to 
correct the corruptions that prevailed in that country. Next, 
that he established an avowed system of connivance, in order 
to gain over everything that was corrupt in the country. 
And that, lastly, to secure it, he gave up all the prosecutions, 
and enervated and took away the sole arm left to the Com¬ 
pany for the ijisertion of authority and the preservation of 
good morals tod purity in their service. 

My lords, hero is a' letter in the year 1773, in which tlie 
court of directors had, upon his own representation, approved 
some part of his conduct; he is charmed with their approba¬ 
tion; he jlrqpiises.the greatest things: but I believe yout 
lordships will see from the manner in which he proceeds at 
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that vei'y instant, that a more deliberate system for not only 
being corrupt himself, but supporting corruption i» others, 
never was exhibited in any public paper.—“ While I indulge 
the pleasure which 1 received from the past successes of 
my endeavours, I own 1, cannot refrain from looking back 
with a mixture of anxiety on the omissions by which I am 
sensible I may since have hazarded the diminution of your 
esteem. All my letters, addressed to your honourable court 
and to the secret committee, repeat the strongest promises of 
prosecuting the inquiries into the conduct of your servants, 
which you had been pleased to commit ])articularly to my 
charge. You will readily perceive that I must have been 
sincere in those declarations, since it would have argued 
great indiscretion to have made them, had 1 foreseen my 
inability to perform them. I find myself now under the 
disagreeable necessity of avowing that inability ; at the same 
time I will boldly take upon me to afiirm, that on w'homso- 
ever you might have dc'legated that charge, and by whatever 
powers it might have been accompanied, it would have been 
sufficient to occupy the entire attention of those who were 
intrusted with it, and, even with all the aids of leisure and 
authority, would have jiroved incfiectual, I dare appeal to 
the public records, to the testimony of those who have op- 
portuuities of knowing me, and even to the detail which the 
public voice can report of the past acts of this government, 
that my time has been neithca* idly nor ifselessly employed : 
yet such arc the cares and embarrassments of this various 
state, that although much may be done, njuch more even in 
matters of moment must necessarily remain neglected. To 
select from the miscellaneous heap which each day’s exigen¬ 
cies present to our choice, those points on which the general 
welfare of your affairs most essentially depends, to provide 
expedients for future advantages, and guard against probable 
evils, arc all that your ayministration can faithfully promise 
to perform for your service with their united labours most 
diligently exerted. They cannot look back without sacrificing 
the objects of their immediate duty, which are those of your 
'interests, to endless researches, wnicll can produce no real 
good, Snd may expose your affairs to all the ruinous conse¬ 
quences of personal malevolence both here and at home.” 

My lords, this is the first man, 1 believe, that ever took 
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credit for his sincerity from his breach of his promises—“ I 
could not,” he says, “ have made these promises, if 1 had not 
thought that I could perform them.” Now I find I cannot 
perform them, and you have in that non-performance and in 
that profession a security for my sincerity when I promised 
them. Upon this principle, any man who makes a promise 
has nothing to do afterwards but to say that he finds him¬ 
self (without assigning any particular cause for it) unable to 
perform it, not only to justify himself for his non-perform¬ 
ance, but to justify himself and claim credit for sincerity in 
his original profession. The charge was given him specially, 
and he promised obedience, over and over, upon the spot, and 
in the country in which he w'as no novice, for he had been 
bred in it; it was his native country in one sense, it was the 
place of his renewed nativity and regeneration. Yet this very 
man, as if he was a novice in it, now says, “ I promised you 
what I now find 1 cannot perform.” N ay, what is worse, lie 
declares no man could perform it, if he gave up his whole 
time to it; and, lastly, he says, that the inquiry into these cor¬ 
ruptions, even if you succeeded in it, would do more harm 
than good. Now, was there ever an instance of a man so 
basely deserting a duty, and giving so base a reason- for it ? 
llis duty was to put an end to corruption in every channel 
of government.—It cannot bo done. Why ? because i't 
would expose our affairs to malignity and enmity, and end 
perhaps to our disadvantage. Not only will he connive him¬ 
self, but he advises the Company to do it. Tor fear of what ? 
for fear that their service was so abandoned and corrupt, that 
the display of the evil would tend more to their disreputation 
than all their attempts to reform it would tend to their service. 

Mr. Hastings should naturaUy have imagmed that the law 
was a resource in this desperate case of bribery: be tells 
you, that in “ that charge of oppression, though they were 
supported by the cries of the people and the most authentic 
representations, it is yet impossible in most cases to obtain 
legal proofs.” Here is a system of total despair upon the 
business, which I hope and believe is not a desperate one, 
and has not proved it desperate one . whenever a rational" 
attempt has been made to pursue it. Here you find him 
corrupt, and you find, in consequence of that corruption, 
that he screens the whole body of corruption in India, and 
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states an absolute despair of any possibility, by any art or 
address, of putting an end to it. Nay, he tells you, that if 
corruption did not exist, if it was not connived at, that the 
India Company could not exist -. whether that be a truth or 
not 1 cannot tell; but this I know, that it is the most horri¬ 
ble picture that ever was made of any country. It might 
be said, that there were excuses for omissions, sins of omis¬ 
sion he calls them. I will show that they wore systematic, 
that Mr. Hastings did uniformly profess that he would con¬ 
nive at abuses, and contend that abuses ought to be connived 
at. When the whole mystery of the iniquity, in which he 
himself was deeply concerned, came to light; when it ap¬ 
peared that all the Company’s orders w'ore contravened; that 
contracts were given directly contrary to their orders, and 
upon principles subversive of their government, loading to 
.all manner of oppression and rniii to the country; what was 
IMr. Hastings’s answer? “I must hero remark, that the ma¬ 
jority **♦**! had not the power of establishing 
it.” * Then he goes on and states other cases of corruption, 
at every one of which be winks. Here he states another 
reason for his connivance: “Suppose again,” for he puts 
anotliel* supposition, and these suppositions are not hj-pothe- 
ses laid down for argument, but real facts then existing be- 
fori' the council examining into grievances; “ Suppose again, 
that any person had bciiolited himself _*•**#* un¬ 
profitable discussion.” ^ * 

Here is a direct avowal of his refusing to examine into the 
conduct of persons in the council, euuu in the highest de¬ 
partments of government, and the best paid, for fear he 
should dissatisfy them, and should lose tlieir votes, by dis¬ 
covering tliose peculations and corruptions, though be per¬ 
fectly knew them. Was there ever, since the world began, 
any man who would d,gre to avow such sentiments, until 
driven to the wall ? If he could show that he himself ab¬ 
horred bribes, and kept at a distance from them, then ho 
might say, I connive at the bribes of others; but when he 
icknowledges that he takes bribes, how can you doubt that 
he buys a corrupt confederacy, and puts an end to any hope 
through him of reformation of the abuses at Bengal ? But 
your lordships will see that, he not only connived at abuse, 

* Document wanting. * Document wanting. 
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but patronized it, and supported it for bis own political pur¬ 
poses, sfnce lie here confesses that it' inquiry into it created 
him ni-humour, and produced him au opposition in council, 
he sacrificed it to the power of the Cobipany and the con¬ 
stitution of their government.—Did he so ? The Company 
ordered him to j)rosecute those people, and their constitu¬ 
tion required that they should be prosecuted. No, says Mr. 
Hastings, the conniving at it procures a majority of votes. 
The very thing that he bought was not worth half the price 
he paid for it. He was sent to reform corruptions, and in 
order that he might reform corruptions, he winked at, 
countenanced, and patronized them, to get a majority of votes ; 
and what was in fact a sacrifice to his own interest, ambition, 
and corruption, he calls a sacrifice to the Company. He 
puts then this alternative, either give everything into my 
hand, sufl’er me to go on, and have no control, or else I wink 
at every species of corruption. It is a remarkable and stu¬ 
pendous thing, that when all the world was alarmed at the 
disorders of the Company; when that alarm occasioned his 
being sent out; and when, in consequence of that alarm, par¬ 
liament sus])ended the constitution of the Company, and 
ajipointed another government, Mr. Hastings should' l' 611 that 
Company that parliament had done wrong, and that the per¬ 
son put at the head of that government was to wink iit 
those abuses.—Nay, wdiat is more, not only docs Mr. Hast¬ 
ings declare, upon general principles, that it was impossible 
to pursue all the delinquencies of India; and that if possible 
to pursue them, misp.hief would happen from it; but your 
lordships will observe, that Mr. Hastings in this business, 
during the whole period of the administration of that body 
which was sent out to inquire into and reform the corrup¬ 
tions of India, did not call one person to an account; nor, 
except Jlr. Hastings, this day, has any one been called to an 
account or punished for delinquency. Whether he will be 
punished or no, time will show. I have no doubt of your 
lordships’ justice, and of the goodness of our cause. 

The table of the House of Commons groaned under com-^ 
plaints of the evils growing in India under this syst^^matic 
connivance of Mr. Hastings. The directors had set on foot 
prosecutions, to bo conducted God knows how; but such as 
thOy w'erey they were their only remedy j and they began 
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to consider nt last, that these prosecutions had taken a long 
oblivious nap of many years; and, at last, knowing that 
they were likely in the year 1782 to be called to a strict 
accouTit about their own conduct, the court of directors be¬ 
gan to rouse themselves, and they write thus: “Having in 
several of our letl.ers to you very attentively perused all Iho 
jiroceedings referred to in these paragraphs, relative to the 
various forgeries on the Company’s treasuries, wc lament ex¬ 
ceedingly that the parties should have been so long iu coji- 
lineinent without being brought to trial.’’ 

Here, my lords, after justice had been asleep a fl hile, it 
revived. 'Tliey directed tw'o things ; first, that those suits 
should be pursued; but whether pursued or not, that an ac¬ 
count of the state of them should be given, that they might 
give orders concerning them. 

Your lordahip.s sec the orders of the Company. Hid they 
not want to pursue and to revive those dormant jiroseeu- 
tionsl’ they want to have a state of them, that they may 
know how to direct the future conduct of them with more 
effect and vigour than they bad yet been pursued with. You 
will naturally imagine that Mr. Hastings did not obey their 
orders,-or obeyed them languidly: no; he took another part. 
He says, “ having attentively read and weighed the arguments 
# * * * * withdrawing them.”' Thus he begins 
with the general principle of connivance ; he directly avows 
he does it for a political purpose; and when the Company 
directs he shall proceed in the suits, instead of deferring to 
their judgment, he takes the judgment on himself, and says 
theirs is untenable; he directly discharges the prosecutions 
of the Company; supersedes the authority of his masters, 
and gives a general release to all the persons who W'ere still 
suffering by the feeble footsteps of justice in that country, 
ile gave them an act of indemnity, and that was the last, of 
his acts. * 

Now when I show the consequence of this bribery, the 
presumptions that arise from his own bribes, his attention 
to secure others from the punishment of theirs; and, when 
ordered to carry on a suit, his discharging it: when we see 
all tlTis, can we avoid judging and forming our opinions upon 
two grand points: first, that no man would proceed in that 
' Document wanting. 
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universal patronage of guilt, unless he was guilty himself: 
next, that by a universal connivance for fourteen years, he 
is himself the cause and main-spring of all the evils, calami¬ 
ties, extortion, and bribery that have prevailed and ravaged 
that country for so long a time ? TJhere is indeed no doubt 
either of his guilt or of the consequences of it, by which he 
has extinguished the last expiring hope and glimpse that 
remained of procuring a remedy for India of tlic evils that 
exist in it. 

I would mention, that, as a sort of postscript, when he 
could no longer put the government iuto the bauds of that 
infamous woman, Mimny Begum, he sent an amorous, sen¬ 
timental letter to the Company, describing her miserable 
situation, and advising the Company to give her a pension of 
72,000 rupees a year to maintain her. lie describes her 
situation in such a moving way as must melt every heart. 
He supposes her to be reduced to want by the cruel orders 
of the Company, wdio retain from her money which they 
w’erc never obliged to give her. This reprcsoiitatioii, which 
he makes with as much fairness as ho represents himself to 
bo in a state of the most miserable poverty and distress, 
ho alone made to the Company, because his colleague»Niould 
not countenance him in it; and we find, upon looking over 
Lord Cornwallis’s last examination into the whole state of this 
unhappy family, that this woman was able to lend to Moba- 
rick ul Dowla £20,000. Mr. Hastings, however, could not 
avoid making this representation; because he knew, that if he 
quitted the country without securing that woman by giving 
her a hope that she could procure by his, credit here that 
money which by his authority he had before procured for 
her, she might then make a discovery of all the corruption 
that had been carried on between them; and therefore he 
squanders away the*treasures of the Company, in order to se-’ 
cure himself from any such detcction,'and to procure for him¬ 
self rozanammas, and all those fine thiugs. He knew that 
Munny Begum, that the whole seraglio, that all the country, 
whom he had put under the dominion of Sir John D’Oyley, 
that all those people might have made a discovery of all his 
corrupt proceedings; he therefore gets the Nabob to appoint 
Sir John D’Oyley his agent here, with a view of stopping his 
mouth, and, by the hope of another £160,000 a year, to pre- 
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vent his giving an account of the dilapidation and robbery 
that was made of the £160,000 which had been left him> 

I have now finished what I proposed to say relative to his 
great fund of bribery, in the first instance of it, namely, the 
administration of justice in the country. 

There is another system of bribery, which I shall state be¬ 
fore my friends produce the evidence. He put up all the 
great offices of the country to sale ; ho makes use of the 
trust ho had of the revenues in order to destroy tlic whole 
system of those revenues, and to bind them and make them 
subservient to his system of bribery ; and this will make it 
necessary for your lordships to couple the consideration of 
the charge of the revenues, in some instances, with that of 
bribery. 

The next day your lordships meet (when I hope I shall 
not detain you so long), I mean to open the second stage of 
his bribery^, the period of discovery; for the first stage was 
the period of concealment. When ho found his bribes could 
no longer be concealed, he next took upon him to discover 
them himself, and to take merit from them. 

When I shall have opened the second scene of his pecula- 
tion,“a,nd his new principles of it, when you see him either 
treading in old corruptions, and excelling the examples he 
imitated, or exhibiting new ones of his own, in which of the 
two his conduct is the most iniquitous, and attended with 
most evil to the Company, •! must leave your lordships to 
judge. 


TRIAL. 

TU06DAY, 5™ MAY, 1789. 


(Mb. Bttbke.) 

*Mt Loeds, —Agreeably to your lordships’ proclamation, 
vhich I have just heard, and the duty enjoined me by the 
House of Commons, I come forward to make good their 
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cliarge of Wgli crimes and misdemeanours against Warren 
Hastings; Esq., late Governor-General of Bengal, and now a 
prisoner at your bar. My lords, since I had last tlie honour 
of standing in this place before your lord.ships, an event has 
happened, upon which it is difficult to speak, nud impossible 
to be silent. My lords, I have been disavowed by those who 
sent me here to represent them. My lords, 1 have been dis¬ 
avowed in a material part of that engagement which I had 
pledged myself to this House to perform. My lords, that 
disavowal has been followed by a censure ; and yet, my lords, 
BO censured and so disavowed, and by such an authority, 1 
am sent here again, to this the place of my offence, under 
the same commission, by the same authority, to make good 
the same charge, against the same delinquent. My lords, thef 
sitmd ion is new and awful: the situation is such as, 1 believe* 
and I arn sure, bas nothing like it on the records of parlia-J 
meiit, nor probably in the history of mankind. My lords, it 
is not only new and singular, but, 1. believe, to many persons, 
who do not look into the true interior nature of affairs, it 
may apjiear that it would be to me as mortifying as it is un- 
jin'eedeiited. But, my lords, I have in this situation, and 
upon the consideration of all the circumstances, something 
more to feed my mind with than mere consolation, because, 
my lords, 1 look upon the whole of these circumstances, con¬ 
sidered together, as the strongest, the most decisive, and the 
least equivocal probf which the Commons of Great Britain 
can give of their sincerity and their zeal in this prosecution. 
My lords, is it from a mistaken tenderness or a blind parti¬ 
ality to me that, thus censured, they have sent me to this 
])lace ? No, my lords, it is because they feel and recognise in 
their own breasts that active principle of justice, that zeal 
for the relief of the people of India, that zeal for the honour 
of .Great Britain, which characterizes me and my excellent 
associates; that, in spito of any deltvcts in consequence of 
that zeal which they applaud, and whilejthey censure its mis¬ 
takes, and, because they censure its mistakes, do but more 
applaud, they have sent me to this place instructed, but not 
dismayed, to pursue this jirosecution against Warren Hast¬ 
ings, Esq. Your lordships will therefore be pleased to consider 
this, as I consider it, not as a thing honourable to me in the 
fiAt place, but as honourable to the Commons of Great Bri- 
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tain, in whose honour the national glory is deeply concern¬ 
ed ; and I shall suffer myself with pleasure to be sacrificed 
perhaps in what is dearer to me than my life, my reputation, 
ratlier than let it be supposed that the Commons should for 
one moment have faltcrsd in their duty. I, my lords, on the 
one hand feeling myself supported and encouraged, feeling 
protection and countenance ihom this admonition and warn¬ 
ing which has been given to me, wdll show myself, on the other 
hand, not unworthy so great and distinguished a mark of the 
favour of the Commous, a mark of favour, not the consequence 
of flattery, but of opinion. I shall feel animated and encour¬ 
aged by BO noble a reward, aa 1 shall always consider the con- 
iidence of the Commous to bo; the only reward, but a rich 
reward, which I have received for the toils and labours of a 
long life. 

The Commons then thus vindicated, and myself thus en¬ 
couraged, I shall proceed to make good the charge, in which 
the honour of tlie Commons, that is, the national honour, is 
so deeply concerned. Tor, my lords, if any circumstance of 
weakness, if any feebleness of nerve, if any yielding to weak 
and po])ular opinions and delusions, w'ere to shake us, con- 
sidcF'wliat the situation of this country would be. This pro¬ 
secution, if weakly conceived, ill digested, or intemperately 
pursued, ought never to liave been brought to your lordships’ 
bar: but being brought to your lordships’ bar, the nation is 
committed to it, and the least appearance of uncertainty in 
our minds would disgrace us for ever. JBsfo perpetua has 
been said. To the glory of this natio}\, much more be it said, 
esto perpetua ; and 1 will say, that as we have raised and ex¬ 
hibited a theatre of justice, which has excited the admiration 
of all Europe, there would be a sort of lustre in our infamy, 
and a splendour in the disgrace that we shall bring upon our¬ 
selves, if we should, just at that moment, turn that theatre of 
our glory into a spec^cle of dishonour beyond what has ever 
happened to any comtry of the world. 

The Commons of Great Britain, whilst willing to keep a 
strong and firm hand over all those who represent them in 
any^ business, do, at the same time’ encourage them in the 
prosecution ot it, by allowing them a just discretion and lati- , 
tude wherever their Qwn orders have not marked a distinc¬ 
tion. I shall therefore go on with the more cheerful confi- 
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dencc, not only for the reasons that I have stated, but for 
another and material reason. I know and am satisfied that, 
in the nobleness of your jndgment, you will always make a 
distinction between the person thtit gives the order and the 
organ that is to execute it. The House of Commons know 
no such thing as indiscretion, imprudence, or impropriety: it 
is otherwise with their instruments. iTour lordships very 
well know, that if you hear anything that shall appear to 
you to be regular, apt to bring forward the charge, just, pru¬ 
dent, cogent, you are to give it to the Commons of Great Bri¬ 
tain in parliament assembled; if you should hear from me 
(and it must be from me alone, and not from any other mem¬ 
ber of the committee) anything that is unworthy of that 
situation, that comes feeble, weak, indigested, or iU prepared 
you are to attribute that to the instrument. Your lordships’ 
judgment would do this witliout my saying it, but whilst I 
claim it on the part of the Commons for their dignity, 1 claim 
for myself the necessary indulgence that must be given to all 
weakness. Your lordships, then, will impute it where you 
would have imputed it without my desire. It is a distinction 
you would naturally have made, and the rather, because what 
is alleged by us at the bar is not the ground upon which’you 
are to give judgment. If not only 1, but the whole body of 
managers, had made use of any s\icb expressions as I made use 
of, even if the Commons of Great Britain in parliament assem¬ 
bled, if the collective body of parliament, if the voice of Eu¬ 
rope, had used them ; if we had spoken with the tongues of 
men and angels, you, in the seat of judicature, are not to re¬ 
gard what we say, but what we prove; you are to consider 
whether the charge is well substantiated, and proof brought 
out, by legal inference and argument. You know, and I am 
sure the habits of judging which your lordships have acquired 
by sitting in judgment, must better inform you than any other 
men, that the duties of life, in order to well performed, must 
be methodized, separated, arranged, anct’harmonized, in such 
a manner that they shall not clash with one another; but 
each have a department assigned and separated to itself. My 
lords, in that manner it is that we, the prosecutors, have 
nothing to do with the principles which are to guide the 
judgment: that we have nothing to do with the defence of 
the prisoner. Your lordships well know, that, when we come 
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before you, you bear a party; that when the accused come 
before you, you hear a party: that it is for you to doubt ijnd 
■wait till you come to the close, before you decide: that it is 
for us, the prosecutors, ta have decided before we came' here. 
To act as prosecutors, we ought to have no doubt, or hesit¬ 
ation, nothing trembling or quivering in our minds upon 
the occasion. We ouglit to be fully convinced of guilt, before 
wo come to you. It is then our business to bring forward 
the proofs, to enforce them with all the clearness, illustration, 
example, that Ave can bring forward: that -we are to show 
the circumstances that can aggravate the guilt; that we are 
to go further, showtho mischievous consequencesand tendency 
of those crimes to society ; and that we are, if able so to do, to 
arouse and awaken in the minds of all that hear us, those 
generous and noble sympathies which Providence has planted 
in the breasts of all men, to be the true guardians of the com¬ 
mon rights of humanity. Tour lordships know that this is 
the duty of the prosecutors, and that, therefore, wo arc not 
to consider the defence of the party, which is wisely and pro¬ 
perly left to himself; but we are to press the accusation with 
all the energy of which it is capable, and to come with minds 
pcr&etly convinced before an august and awful tribunal, 
wliich at once tries the accuser and the accused. 

Having stated thus much with respect to the Commons, I 
am to read to your lordships the resolution which the Com¬ 
mons have come to upon th^p great occasion, and upon-which 
1 shall take the liberty to say a very few ■words. 

My lords, the Commons have resolved last night, and I did 
not see tho resolution till this morniflg, “ That no direction 
or authority was given by this House to the committee ap¬ 
pointed to manage the impeachment against Warren Hast¬ 
ings, Earn, to make any charge or allegation against the said 
Warren Hastings respecting the condemnation or execution 
of Nundcomar; and >hat the words spoken by the Right 
Honourable Edmum^urke, one of the said managers, videlicet, 
that He (meaning Mr. Hastings) murdered that man (mean¬ 
ing Nundcomar) by the handsof Sir Elijah Impey, ought not 
to have been spoken.” 

My lords, this is the resolution of the House of Commons. 
Tour lordships well knSw and rememher my having used ‘ 
such or similar words, and the end and purpose for whidi I 
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used tlicm. I owe a few words of explanation to the Com¬ 
mons of Great Britain, who attend in a committee of the 
whole House to be the observers and spectators of my con¬ 
duct. I owe it to your lordships; I owe it to this great 
auditory; I owe it to the present times and to posterity to 
make some apology for a proceeding’which has drawn upon 
mo the disavowal of the House which 1 represent. Your 
lordships will remember that this charge, whicli I have 
opened to your lordships, is primarily a cliargc founded upon 
the evidence of tlie Eajah Hundcomar, and consequently I 
thought myself obliged, I thought it a part of my duty, to 
support the credit of that 'person, who is the principal evi¬ 
dence to support the direct charge that is brought before 
your lordships. I knew that Mr. Hastings, in his antici¬ 
pated defence before the House of Commons, had attempted 
to shake the credit of that witness. I therefore thought 
myself justified in informing your lordships, and in warning 
him, that if he did attempt to shake the credit of an import¬ 
ant witness against him, by an allegation of his having been 
condemned and executed for a forgery, I would endeavour to 
support his credit by attacking that very prosecution which 
brought on that condemnation and that execution; and.that 
1 did consider it, and would lay grounds before your lordships 
to prove it, to be a murder committed, instead of a justihea- 
tioii set up, or that ought to be set up. 

Now, my lords, I,am ordered by the Commons no longer 
to persist in that deedaration, and T, who know nothing in 
this place, and ought to know nothing in this place, but obe¬ 
dience to the Commons, do mean, when Mr. Hastings makes 
that objection, if he shall be advised to make it against the 
credit of Eajah Nundcomar, not thus to support that credit; 
and, therefore, that objection to the credit of the witness 
must go unrefuted by me. My lords, I must admit, perhaps 
against my private judgment (but th^is of no consideration 
for your lordships, when opposed to N^ie judgment of the 
House of Commons), or at least not contest, that a first min¬ 
ister of state, in a ^reat kingdom, who had the benefit of the 
administration and of the entire and absolute command of a 
revenue of fifteen hundred thousand pounds a year, had been 
guilty of a paltry forgery in CalciJtta; that this man, who 
had been guilty of this paltry forgery, had waited for his 
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sentence and his punishment till a body of English judges, 
armed ■with an English statute, came to Calcutta; and tlial 
this happened at the ver y happy nick an d moment’ ■when he 
was accusing Mr. Hastings oi the hnbery’wutF wTiich we now, 
in the name of the Commons, charge him ; that it was ow¬ 
ing to an entirely fortuitous concurrence of circumstauccs, 
in which Mr. Hastings had no share, or that it was owing to 
something beyond this, something that is rather pious ■than 
fortuitous, namely, that, as Mr. Hastings tells you himself, 
“ all persuasions of men were impressed with a superstitious 
belief that a fortunate influence directed all my actions to 
their destined ends.” 1, not being at that time infected witli 
the superstition, and considering what 1 thought Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s guilt to be, and what 1 must prove it to be, as well as 
I can, did not believe that Providence did watch over Mr. 
Hastings, so as, in the nick of time, like a god in a machine, 
to come down to save him in the moment of Ids imminent 
peril and distress: I did not think so, but I must not 
say so. 

But now, to show that it was not weakly, loosely, or idly 
that I took up this business, or that I anticipated a defence 
whirh it was not probable for Mr. Hastings to make (and I 
wish to speak to your lordships in the first instance, but to 
the Commons in the next), I will read part of Mr. Hastings’s 
defence before the House of Commons ; it is in evidence be¬ 
fore your lordships. lie says, “My.accuser” (meaning 
myself, then acting as a private member of parliament) 
“ charges me with the receipt of large sums of inojiey, cor¬ 
ruptly taken before the promulgatioirwf the regulating act of 
1773, contrary to my covenants with the Company, and witli 
the receipt of very largo suras taken since, in defiance of 
that law, and contrary to my declared sense of its provisions.” 
And he ushers in this charge in the following pompous dic¬ 
tion :—“ That in Ma^, 1775, the late Eajah bJ undcomar, a 
native Hindoo of thy^ighest casto in his religion, and of the 
highest rank in soaiety by the offices which he had hold under 
the country government, did lay before the council an account 
of various sums of money,” &c. “ l.t would naturally strike 
every person, ignorant of the character of Nundeomar, that 
an accusation made by a person of the highest caste in his* 
religion, and of the highest rank by his offices, demanded 
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particular notice, and acquired a considerable degree of 
credit, from a prevalent association of ideas, that a nice 
sense of "honou? is connected with an elevated rank of life ; 
but when this honourable House is informed that my ac¬ 
cuser knew (though he suppressed the facts) that this per¬ 
son, of high rank and liigh caste, 'had forfeited every pre¬ 
tension to honour, veracity, and credit; that these are facts 
recorded iu the very proceedings which my accuser partially 
quotes, proving this man to have been guilty of a most 
flagrant forgery of letters from Munny Begum and the Na¬ 
bob Zeteram ul Howlah (independent of the forgery for 
which he sutfered death), of the most deliberate treachery to 
the state, for which he was confined, by the ordefs of the 
court of directors, to the limits of the town of Calcutta, in 
order to prevent his dangerous intrigues ; and of having vio¬ 
lated every principle of common honesty in private life; 1 
say, when this honourable House is acquainted it is from 
mutilated and garbled assertions, founded on the testimony' 
of such an evidence, without the whole matter being fairly 
stated, I do hope and trust it will be sufficient for them to 
reject now these vague and unsupported charges, in like man¬ 
ner as they were before rejected by the court of direot-ors, 
and his Majesty’s ministers, when they w'ere first made by 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Brands.” 

“ I must here interrupt the course of my defence to ex¬ 
plain on what grounds I employed, or had any connexion 
with, a man of so flagitious a character as Nundcomar.” 

My lords, I hope this was a good and reasonable ground 
for mo to anticipate the defence which Mr. Hastings would 
make in this House, namely, on the known, recognised, in¬ 
famous character of Nundcomar with regard to certain pro¬ 
ceedings there charged at large, with regard to one forgery, 
for which he suffered, and two other forgeries, with which 
Mr; Hastings charged him. I, whovfound tliat the Com¬ 
mons of Great Britain had received thawery identical charge 
of Nundcomar, and given it to me, in trust, to make it good, 
did naturally, I hope excusably (for that is the only ground 
upon which I stand), endeavour to support that credit upon 
which the House acted. I hope I did so, and I hope ^at 
the goodness of that intention may excuse me, if I went a 
little too for on that occasion. 1 would have endeavoured 
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to support that credit, which it was much Mr. Hastings’s 
interest to shake, and which he had before attempted .to 
shake. 

Your lordships will have the goodness to suppose me now 
making my apology, and^by no manner of means intending 
to persist either in this or in anything which the House of 
Commons shall desire me not to declare in their name. But 
the House of Commons has not denied me the liberty to 
make you this just apology; Grod forbid they should j for 
they would be guilty of great injustice if they did. The 
House of Commons, whom I represent, will likewise excuse 
me, tlieir representative, whilst 1 have been endeavouring to 
support their characters in the face of the world, and to make 
an apology, and only an humble apology, for my conduct, 
for having considered that act in the light that I represented 
it; and which I did merely from my private opinion, with¬ 
out any formal instruction from the House. For there is no 
doubt that the House is perfectly right, inasmuch as the 
House did neither formally instruct me, nor at all forbid my 
making use of such an argument; and therefore I have 
given your lordships the reason why it was fit to make use 
of Bueh argument, if it was right to make use of it. I am 
in the memory of your lordships, that I did conceive it to be 
relevant, and it was by the poverty of the language I was 
led to express my private feelings under the name of a mur¬ 
der. For, if the language had furnished me, under the im¬ 
pression of those feelings, with a word sufficient to convey 
the complicated atrocity of that act, as I felt it in my mind, 

I would not have made use of the word’wttrrfer. It was on 
account of the language furnishing me with no other, I was 
obliged to use that word. Tour lordships do not imagine, I 
hope, that I used that word in any other than a moral and 
popular sense, or that I used it in the Icjjal and technical 
sense of the word murjkr. Tour lordships know, that I 
could not bring before this bar any commoner of Great 
Britain on a charge for murder. I am not so ignorant of the 
laws and constitution of my country. I expressed an act 
which I conceived to be of an atrocioils and evil nature, and 
partaMng of some of the moral evil consequences of that 
crime. IThat led_ me intp that error ? nine years’ meditation 
upon that subject. 

VOL. VII. 2 A 
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Mjr lords, the prisoner at the har, in the year 1780, sent a 
petition to the House of Commons complaining of that very 
chief mstice. Sir Elijah Impey. The House of Commons, 
who then had some trust in me, as'they have some trust 
still, did order me, along with persons more wise and judi¬ 
cious than myself, sevetal of whom stand near me, to make 
an inquiry into the state of the justice of that country. The 
consequence of that inquiry was, that we began to conceive 
a very had opinion both of the complainant and defendant 
in that business; that we found the English justice to be, as 
we thought it, and reported it to the House, a grievance in¬ 
stead of a redress to the people of India.—I could bring 
before your lordships, if I did not spare your patience, whole 
volumes of reports, whole bodies of evidence, which in the 
progress we have made, in the course of eight or nine years, 
brought to my mind such a con viction as j rill never be tom 
froriTmy heart but with iny life ; and i shoulHTiave^o heart 
that was fit to lodge any honesf~^ntiment, if I departed from 
my opinion upon that occasion. But when I declare my 
own firm opinion upon it; when I declare the reasons that 
led me to it; when I mention the long meditation that pre¬ 
ceded my founding a judgment upon it, the strict inquiry, 
the many hours and days spent in consideration, collation, 
and comparison, I tmst that infirmity, w'hich could be actu¬ 
ated by no malice to one party or the other, may be excused ; 

I trust that I shall meet with this indulgence, when your 
lordships consider, that as far as you know me, as*far as my 
public services for many ^ears account for me, I am a man 
of a slow, laborious; inquisitive temper; that I do seldom 
leave a pursuit without leaving marks, perhaps of my weak¬ 
ness, but leaving marks of that labour; and that, in conse- 
q^uence of that labour, I made that affixation, and thought 
,the nature of the cause obliged me to support and substan¬ 
tiate it. It is true, that those who sent mfe here have sagacity 
to decide upon the subject in a weea; they can in one week 
discover the errors of my labours for’nine years. 

Now that I have made' this apology to you, I assure you , 
you shall never heaa-me,either in my own name here, much 
less in the name of the Commons, urge one thing totyou in 
support of the credit of Nundcomar grounded upon that judg¬ 
ment, until the House shall instruct and order me otherwise; 
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because I know, that when I can discover their sentiments, 
I ought to know toothing here but what is in strict and literal 
obedience to them. 

My lords, another thing might make me perhaps a little 
willing to be admitted to.the proof of what I advanced, and 
that is, the very ariiwer of Mr. Hastings to this cliarge, 
which the House of Commons, however, have adopted, and, 
therefore, in some degree purified. “ To the malicious part 
of this charge, which is the condemnation of A'^undcomar for 
a forgery, I do declare, in the most solemn and unreserved 
manner, that I had no concern, either directly or indirectly, 
in the apprehending, prosecuting, or executing of Aundco- 
mar. He suffered for a crime of forgery, which ho had com¬ 
mitted in a private trust that was delegated to him, and for 
which he had been prosecuted in the dewannee courts of the 
country, before the institution of the supreme court of judi¬ 
cature. To adduce this circumstance, therefore, as a con¬ 
firmation of what was before suspicious from his general de¬ 
pravity of character, is just as reasonable as to assert that the 
accusations of Empson and Dudley were confirmed because 
they suffered death for their atrocious acts.” 

My* lords, this was Mr. Hastings’s defence before the 
House of Commons, and it is now in evidence before your 
lordships. In this defence, he supppses the charge, which 
was made originally before the Commons, and which the 
Commons voted (though aftewvards, for the convenience of 
shortening it, the affair was brought before your lordships in 
the way ih which it is), he supposes, J, say, the whole to 
proceed from a malicious intention; and I hope your lord- 
ships will not think, and I hope the Commons, reconsidering 
this matter, will not think, that when such on imputation of 
malice was made for the purpose of repelling this corroborat¬ 
ing argument, which was used in the House of Commons to 
prove his guilt, I was wrokig in attempting to support the 
House of Commons against his imputation of malice. 

I must observe where I am limited and where I am not. 
!,am limited, strictly, fully (and your lordships and my 
country, who hear me, will judge how’Taithfully I shall ad- 
iiere t(f that limitation), not to support the credit of Nundco- 
nar by any allegation against Mr. Hastings respecting his 
:ondemnation or e.xecution; but I am not at all limited from 

2 A 2 
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endeavouring to support Lis credit against Mr. Hastings’s 
cbarges of other forgeries; and from showing jou, what I 
hope to show you clearly in a few words, that Nundconiar 
cannot be presumed guilty of forgerjr with more probability 
than Mr. Hastings is guilty of briugmg forward a light and 
dangerous (for I use no otJier words ^an a L’ght ^d dan¬ 
gerous) charge of forgery, when it serves his purpose. Mr. 
Hastings charges Nuiidcomar with two other forgeries. 
“ These two forgeries,” he says, “are facts recorded in the 
very proceedings which my accuser partially quotes, proving 
this man to have been guilty of the most flagrant forgery of 
a letter from Munny Begum, and of a letter from the Nabob 
Zeteram ul Dowlah,” and therefore he infers uialieo in those 
who impute anything improper to him, knowing that the 
proof stood so. Here he asserts, that there are rejeords be¬ 
fore the House of Commons, and ou the" Company’s proceed¬ 
ings and consultations, proving Nundconiar to have been 
guilty of tliese two forgeries. Turn over the next pagp of ' 
his printed defence, and you find a very extraordinary thing. 
You would have imagined that this forgery of a letter from 
Munny Begum, which ho says is recognised and proved on 
the journals, was a forgery charged by Munny Begum herself, 
or by somebody on her part, or some person concerned in tliis 
business. There is no other charge of it whatever, but the 
charge of "Warren Hastings himself. He wants you to dis¬ 
credit a man for forgery upofi no evidence under heaven but 
that of his own, who thinks proper, without any sort of 
authority, wnthout any sort of reference, witliout any sort of 
collateral evidence, to charge a man with that very direct 
forgery. “ Ton are,” he says, “ well informed of the reasons 
w hich first induced me to give any space of my confidence 
to Nundcomar, with whose character I was acquainted by an 
•experionco of many years. The means which ho took to 
acquire it were peculiar to himself. He sent a messenger to 
me at Madras, on tlie first news of jny Mpointment to this 
presidency, with pretended letters fro'm Munny Begum and 
the NaM) Zeteram ul Dowlah, the brother of the Nal»ib 
Cawn, filled.with bitter invectives against Ma- 
homtf*|fcza Cawn, and of as warm reeomineiidatioiis, as I 
recoll&ji^'of Nundcomar. 1 have been since informed by the 
Begum that the letter which bore her seal waiJ a complete 
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forgery j andHhat she was totally unacquainted with the use 
•which hS|^, bden made of her name, till informed of it bj 
Juggut Cliund, Nundcomar’sson-in-la'w, ■who was sent to her 
cxpressly'to entreat her not to divulge it. Mr. Middleton, 
■whom she consulted on this occasion, can attest the truth of 
this story.” 

j,< Mr. Middleton is'dead, my lords. This is not the Mr. 

' Middleton whom your lordships heard, and know well in this 
House, but a brother of that Mr. Middleton, who is since 
dead. Your lordships find, when we refer to the records of 
the Company for the proof of this forgery, that there is no 
other than the unsupported-assertion of Mr. Hastings him¬ 
self, that he was guilty of it/. How that was bad enough ; 
but then hear the rest. Mr. Hastings has cliarged this un¬ 
happy man, whom we must not defend, with another forgery ; 
he has charged him with a forgery of a letter from Xetcram 
ul Dowlah to Mr. Hastings. Now you would imagine that 
he would have given his own authority at least for tliat as¬ 
sertion, which he says was proved. He goes on and says, 

“ I have not yet had the curiosity to inquire of the Nabob, 
Zeteram ul Doudah, whether his letter was of the same stamp ; 
but I, cannot doubt it.” 

Now here he begins in this very defence, which is before 
your lordships, to charge a forgery upon the credit of Munny 
Begum, without supporting it even by his ow'n testimony ; 
and arwther forgery in the name of Zeteram 'ul Dowlah, 
■w'hieh hesaid he had not even the curiosity to inquire into, 
and yet desires you at the same time to believe it to be 
proved. Good ..God 1 jn what condition* do men of the first 
character_and_situa'tip.n.iirthat country stand, when we have 
here delivered to us, as a record of the Company, Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s own assertions, saying that these forgeries were 
proved, though you have, for the first, nothing but Ins own 
unsupported assertion, and for the second, his declaration 
only that he had not the curiosity to inquire into it. I am 
not forbidden by the'Commons to state how and on what 
slight grounds Warren Hastings charges the natives of the 
Country with forgery; neither am I fii^bidden to bring for¬ 
ward ihe accusation which Mr. Hastings made against Nimd- 
comar for a conspiracy, nor the event of it, nor any circum¬ 
stance relative to it. I shall therefore proceed in the best 
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manner I can. There was a period among the revolutions 
of philosophy, when there was an opinion, that, if a man 
lost one limb or organ, the strength of that which was lost 
retired into what was left. My lords, if we are straitened 
in this, then our vigour will be redoubled in the rest; and 
we shall use it with double force. * If the top and point of 
the sword is broken off, we shall take the hilt in our hand, 
and fight with whatever remains of the weapon against] 
bribery, corruption, and peculation; and wo shall use double > 
diligence under any restraint which the wisdom of the Com-i 
mons may lay upon us, or j^our lordships’ wisdom may oblige/ 
us to submit to. 

Having gone through this business, and shown in what 
manner 1 am restrained, where I am not to repel Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s defence, and where I am left at large to do it, I shall 
submit to the strict injunction with the utmost possible hu¬ 
mility, and enjoy the liberty which is left to me, with 
vigour, with pro])riety, and with discretion, I trust. 

My lords, when the circumstance happened which has 
given occasion to the long parenthesis by which my dis¬ 
course has been interrupted, 1 remember T was beginning to 
open to your lordships the second period of Mr. Hastings’s 
scheme and system of bribery. My lords, his bribery is so 
extensive, and has had such a variety in it, that it must be 
distinguished not only with regard to its kind, but must be 
likewise distinguished according to the periods of bribery 
and the epochas of peculation committed by him. In the 
first of those periods we shall prove to your lordships, I be¬ 
lieve, without the adds that we hoped for (your lordships 
allowing, as I trust you will do, a good deal for our situation), 
we shall be able, I say, to prove that Mr. Hastings took as 
a bribe, for appointing Munny Begum, three lacks and a 
half rupees j we shall prove the taking at the same time 
the rajeshye bribes. Mr. Hastings at that time followed 
bribery in a natural manner: be took a bribe, he took it as 
large as he could ; he concealed it as"well as he could, and 
he got out of it by artifice or boldness, by use of trick or 
use of power, just a» he was enabled: he acted like a wild 
natural man, void qf.ipstruction, discipline, and art. ■ 

The second period opened another system of bribery. 
About this time he began to think (from what communica- 
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tion your lordships may guess) of other means, hy which, 
when he could no longer conceal any bribe that he had re¬ 
ceived, he not" only might exempt himself from the charge 
and the punishment of guilt, but might convert it into a kind 
of merit, and instead of a breaker of laws, a violator of his 
trust, a receiver of scandalous bribes, a peculator of the first 
magnitude, might make himself to be considered as a great, 
distinguishing, eminent financier, a collector of revenue in 
new and extraordinary ways; and that we should thus at 
once praise his diligence, industry, and ingenuity. The 
scheme he set on foot was this: he pretended that the Com¬ 
pany could not exist upon principles of strict justice (for so 
he expresses it), and that their afiairs, in many cases, could 
not be so well accommodated by a regular revenue as by 
privately taking money, which was to be applied to their 
service by the person who took it at his discretion. This 
was the principle he laid down. It would hardly be be¬ 
lieved, I imagine, unless strong proof appeared, that any man 
could be BO daring as to hold up such a resource to a regu¬ 
lar government, which had three millions of known, avow'ed, 
a great part of it territorial, revenue. But it is necessary, 
it seems, to piece out the lion’s skin with a fox’s tail; 
to tack on a little piece of bribery and a little piece of 
peculation, in order to help out the resources of a great and 
flourishing state; that they s'hould have in the knavery of 
their servants, in the breach, of their laws, and in the entire 
defiance of their covenants, a real resource applicable to 
their necessities ; of which they were not to judge, but the 
persons who were to take the bribes*' and that the bribes 
thus taken were, by a mental reservation, a private intention 
in the mind of the taker, unknown to the giver, to be some 
time or other, in some way or other, applied to the public 
service. The taking such bribes was to become a justifiable 
act, in consequence of that reservation in the mind of the 
person who took them, and he was not to bo called to account 
for them in any otbdt way than as he thought fit. 

My lords, an act of parliament passed in the year 1773, the 
whole drift of which, I may say, was to prevent bribery, 
pecwlation, and extortion in the Company’s servants ; and the 
act was penned, I think, v\ith as much strictness and ligour 
as ever act was penned. The twenty-fourth clause of chap. 
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63, 13 Geo. III., has the follow’ing enactment: “And be it 
further enacted by the authority aforesaid, tliat from and after 
the lat day of August, 1774, no person holding or exer¬ 
cising any civil or military office under the crown, or the said 
TJnitod Company in the East Indies, shall accept, receive, or 
take directly or indirectly, by himself, or any other person or 
persons on Ins behalf, or for his use or benefit, of and from 
any of the Indian princes or powers, or their ministers or 
agents (or any of the natives of Asia), any present, gift, do¬ 
nation, gratuity, or reward, pccuniaiy or otherwise, upon any 
account, or on any pretence whatsoever; or any promise or 
engagement for any present, gift, donation, gratuity, or 
reward; and if any person, holding or exorcising any such 
civil or military office, shall be guilty of any such offence, and 
shall be thereof legally convicted,” &c. &c. 

It then imposes the penalties, and your lordships see that 
human wisdom cannot pen an act more strongly directed 
against taking bribes upon any pretence wliatcvcr. This aet 
of parliament was in aflirmaucc of the covenant entered into 
by the servants of the Company, and of the explicit orders 
of the Company, which forbid any person whatever intrust— 
“ directly or indirectly, to actiept, take, or receive, or agree 
to accept, take, or receive, any gift, reward, gratuity, allow¬ 
ance, donation, or compensation, in money, effects, jewels, or 
otherwise howsoever, from and of the Indian princes, sove¬ 
reigns, spubahs, or-nabobs, or ,aiiy of their ministers, ser¬ 
vants, or agents, exceeding the value of 4000 rupjces, &e. 
&c. 

“And that he, the'feaid Warren Hastings, shall and will 
convey, assign, and make over to the said TJnited Company, 
for their sole and proper use and benefit, all and every such 
gifts, rewards, gratuities, allowances, donations, or compens¬ 
ations whatsoever, which, contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of these presents, Aall come- into the hands, posses¬ 
sion, or power of the i^aid Warren Hastings, or any other 
person or persons in trust for him or for Ids use.” 

The nature of the covenant, the act of parliament, and 
the Company’s orders are clear. First, they have not for¬ 
bidden their Governor-General, nor amf of their governors, 
to take and accept from the princes of the country, openly 
and publicly for their use, any territories, lands, sums of 
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money, or other donations, which may bo oflerod in conse¬ 
quence of treaty or otherwise. It was necessary to distin¬ 
guish this from every otlicr species of acceptance, because 
many occasions occurred, in which fines were paid to the 
Company in consequence of treaties; and it was necessary 
to authorize the receipt of the same in the Company’s trea¬ 
sury, as an open ana known proceeding. It was never 
dreamed that this should justify the taking of bribes pri¬ 
vately and clandestinely by the Governor, or any other ser¬ 
vant of the Company, for the purpose of its future application 
to the Company’s use. It is declared that all such bribes 
and money received should be the property of the Company. 
And why p As a means of recovering them out of the cor¬ 
rupt hands that had taken them; and therefore this was not 
a license for bribery, but a prohibitoiy and penal clause, pro¬ 
viding the means of coercion, and making the prohibition 
stronger. Wow Mr. Hastings has found out that this very 
coercive clause, which was made in order to enable his 
superiors to get at him and punish him for bribery, i.s a li¬ 
cense for him to receive bribes. He is not only a practitioner 
of bribery, but a professor, a doctor upon the subject. His 
opiaion is, that he might take presents or bribes to bimSelf; 
he considers the penal clause which the Compauy attached 
to their prohibition, and by which all such bribes are con¬ 
structively declared to be theirs, in order to recover them out 
of his hands, as*a license to receive bribes, to extort money, 
and he goes with the very prohibition in his hand, the very 
means by which he w^as to be restrained, to exercise an un¬ 
limited bribery, peculation, and extortion, over the unhappy 
natives of the country. 

The moment he finds that the Company has got a scent of 
any one of his bribes, he comes forward and says. To be sure, 
I took it as a bribe :.I admit the party gave me it as a bribe ; 
I concealed it for a time, because I thought it was for the 
interest of the Company to conceal it: but I had a secret in¬ 
tention in my own'mind of applying it to their service: 
you shall have it; but you shall have it as I please, and 
when I please; and this bribe becomes sanctified the moment 
I thtnk fit to amjly it to your servico. Wow, can it be sup¬ 
posed that the India Company or that the act of parliament 
meant, by declaring that the property taken by a corrupt 
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servant, contrary to the true intent of his covenant, was 
theirs, to_ give a license to take such property; and that one 
mode of obtaining a revenue was by the breach of the very 
covenants which were meant to prevent extortion, pecula^. 
tion, and corruption ? What sort of body is the India Com¬ 
pany, which, coming to the verge of bankruptcy by the rob¬ 
bery of half the world, is afterwards to subsist upon the 
alms of peculation and bribery, to have its strength recruited 
by the violation of the covenants imposed upon its own ser¬ 
vants ? It is an odd sort of body to be so fed and so sup¬ 
ported. This new constitution of revenue that he has 
made is indeed a very singular contrivance. It is a revenue 
to be collected by any officer of the Company (for they are 
all alike forbidden, and all alike permitted), to be col¬ 
lected by any person, from any person, at any time, in any 
proportion, by any means, and in any way he pleases; and 
to be accounted for, or not to be accounted for, at the 
pleasure of the collector ; and, if applied to their use, to be 
applied at his discretion, and not at the discretion of his em¬ 
ployers. I will venture to say, that such a system of reve¬ 
nue never was before thought of. The next part is an 
exchequer, which he has formed, corresponding with it. 
You will find the board of exchequer made up of officers 
ostensibly in the Company’s service, of their public account¬ 
ant and public treasurer, whom Mr. Hastings uses as an 
accountant and treasurer of bribes, accountable not to the 
Company, but to himself acting in no public manner, and 
never acting but upon his requisition, concealing all his frauds 
and artifices to preveift detection and discovery. In short, 
it is an exchequer, in w'hich, if I may be permitted to repeat 
the words I made use of on a former occasion, extortion is, 
the assessor, in which ftaud is th e treasurer, con^slbn tK 
accoimtaut, obEvionJjheYemembrSneerT ~Tbat these are not 
mere wordS'T'will "exempli^ as T”iol;hrough the detail; I 
will show you that every one'of the things I have stated 
are truths, in tact, and that these men are bound, by the con¬ 
dition of their recognised fidelity to Mr. Hastings, to keep back 
his secrets, to change the-accounts, to alter the items, to make 
him debtor or cre^or at pleasure; and by thaijmeans to throw 
the whole system'of the Company’s accounts into confusion. 

I have Bhoi#j|f the‘impossibility of the Company’s having 
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iutended to authorize such a revenue, much less such a con¬ 
stitution of it as Mr. Hastings has drawn from the very 
prohibitions of bribery, and such an exchequer’ as ho has 
formed upon the principles I have stated. You will not dis¬ 
honour the legislature or the Company, be it what it may, by 
thinking that either of*them could give any sanction to it. 
Indeed you will not think that such a device could ever enter 
into the'head of any rational man. You are then to judge, 
whether it is not a device to cover guilt, to prevent detection 
by destroying the means of it: and at the same time your 
lordships will judge whether the evidence we bring you to 
prove that revenue is a mere pretext, bo not stronger than 
the strange absurd reasons which he has produced for forming 
this new plan of an exchequer of bribery. 

My lords, I am now going to read to you a letter, in 
which Mr. Hastings declares his opinion upon the operation 
of the act which he now has found the means, as ho thinks, of 
evading. My lords, I will toll you, to save you a good deal 
of reading, that there was certain pri/o money given by 
Shuja ul Dowlah to a body of the Company’s troops, serving 
in the field; that this prize money was to be distributed 
among them; but upon application being made to Mr. Hast¬ 
ings for his opinion and sanction in the distribution, Mr. 
Hastings at first seemed inclined to give way to it, but after¬ 
wards, upon reading and considering the act of parliament 
before he allowed the soldiery to receive this public dona¬ 
tion, he thus describes his opinion of the operation of the act. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Hastings to Colonel Cham¬ 
pion, 31st August, 1774.—“ Upon a rtference to the now act 
of parliament, I was much disappointed and sorry to find 
that our intentions were entirely defeated by a clause in tho 
act (to be in force after the Ist of August, 1774), which di¬ 
vests us of tho power to grant, and expressly prohibits tho 
array to receive, the Nabob’s intended donation. Agreeable 
to the positive sense of this clause, notwithstanding it is ex¬ 
pressed individually, there is not a doubt but the army is in¬ 
cluded, with all other persons, in the prohibition from receiv¬ 
ing presents or donations; a confirmation of which is, that 
in 4he clause exceptions, whereiu ‘ counsellors at law, phy¬ 
sicians, surgeons, and chaplains, are permitted to receive the* 
fees annexed to their profession,’ no mention whatever is 
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made of any latitude given to tho army, or any circumstances 
wherein it would be allowable for them to receive presents. 
. . . This unlucky discovery of an exclusion by act of jiar- 

liament, which admits of no abatement or evasion wherevey 
its authority extends, jenders a revisal of our proceedings 
necessary, and leaves no option to ouv decision; it is not like 
the ordinances of the court of directors, where a favourable 
construction may be put, and some room is left for the inter¬ 
position of the authority vested in ourselves, but positive 
and decisive, admitting neither of refinement, nor miscon¬ 
struction. I should be happy if, in this instance, a method 
could be devised of setting the act aside, which I should most 
willingly embrace: but, in my opinion, an opposition would 
be to incur the penalty.” 

Your lordships see, Mr. Hastings considered this act to be 
a most unlucky discovery: mdeed, as long as it remained in 
force, it would have been unlucky for him, because it would 
have destroyed one of the principal sources of his illegal pro¬ 
fits. Why does he consider it unlucky? Because it admits 
of no reservation, no exception, no refinement whatever, but 
is clear, positive, decisive. Now, in what case was it that 
Mr. Hastings' made this determination ? In the case of a 
donation, publicly offered to an army serving in the field by 
a prince, then independent of the Company. If ever there 
was a circumstance in which any refinement, any favourable 
construction of the act, could be used, it was in favoim of a 
body of men serving in the field, fighting for their country, 
spilling their blood for it, suffering all the inconveniences of 
that climate. It was undoubtedly voluntarily offered to them 
by the party, in the height of victory, and enriched by the 
plunder of whole provinces. 1 believe your lordships will 
agree w'ith me, that, if any relaxation, any evasion of an act 
■of parliament, could be allowed, if the intention of the legis¬ 
lature could for a moment be trifled .with, or supposed for a 
moment doubtful, it waff in this instance ; and yet, upon the 
rigour of the act, Mr; Hastings refuses that army the price 
of their blood, money won solely, almost, by, their arms, for 
a prince who had acquired millions by their bravery, fidelity, 
and snfieriugs. This was the case in which Mr. Hastijigs 
•refused a,public donation to the army, and fr8m that day to 
this they have never received it. 
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If the receipt of this public donation could be thus forbid¬ 
den, whence has Mr. Hastings since learned that he may pri¬ 
vately take money, and take it not only from pKnees,' and 
persons in power, and abounding in wealth, but, as we shall 
prove, from persona in a comparative degree of penury and 
distress ? That he could take it from persons in office and 
trust, whose power gave them the means of ruining the peo¬ 
ple for the purpose of enabling themselves to pay it ? Con¬ 
sider in wliat a situation the Company must be, if the Go¬ 
vernor-General can form such a secret exchequer of direct 
bribes given eo nomine as bri'beSj and accepted as such by the 
parties concerned in the transaction, to .be discovered only 
by himself, and with only the inward reservation that I have 
spoken of. 

In the first place, if Mr. Hastings should die' without 
having made a discovery of all his bribes, or if any other 
servant of the Company should imitate his example, without 
his heroic good intentions, in doing suoh villauous acts ; 
how is the Company to recover the bribe money ? The re¬ 
ceivers need not divulge it till they think fit, and the mo¬ 
ment an informer comes, that informer is ruined. He comes, 
for instance, to the Governor-Gcueral and council, and charges, 
say not Mr. Hastings, but the head of the board of revenue, 
with receiving a bribe. Beceive a bribe! So 1 did; but 
it was with an intention of applying it to the Company’s 
service. There I nick the; informer: J am beforehand with 
him: the bribe is sanctified by my inward Jesuitical intention. 
I will make a merit of it with the Company. 1 have received 
£40,000 as a bribe; there it is fof you; I am acquitted; 

I am a meritorious servant; let the informer go and seek his 
remedy as he can. Now if an informer is once instructed 
that a person who’ receives bribes can turn them into inerif, 
and take away his action from him, do you think that you 
ever will or can discover any one bribe ? But what is still 
worse, by this method disclose but one bribe and you secure 
all the rest that yflu possibly can receive upon any occasion. 
Por instance, strong report prevails that a oribe of £40,000 
has been given, and the receiver eiqiccts that information will 
btf laid against him. He acknowledges that he has received 
a bribe of £40,000, but says that it was for the service of the 
Company, and that it is carried to their account. And thus 
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by stating, that he has taken some money which he has ac¬ 
counted for, hut concealing from whom that money came, 
■which is ekactly Mr. Hastings’s case, if at last an informa¬ 
tion should he laid before tho Company of a specific bribe hav¬ 
ing been received of £40,000, it is said by the receiver. Lord ! 
this is the £40,0001 told you of: it iS broken into fragments, 
paid by instalments; and )mu have taken it and put it into 
your own coffers. 

Again, suppose him to take it through the hand of an agent 
such as Guuga Govin Sing; and that this agent, who, as wo 
have lately discovered, out of a bribe of £40,000, which Mr. 
Hastings was to have received, kept back half of it, falls into 
their debt like him ; I desire to know what the Company 
can do in such a case ? Gunga Govin Sing has entered into 
no covenants with the Company. There is no trace of his 
having this money, except what Mr. Hastings chooses to tell. 
If he is called upon to refund il to the Company, he may say 
ho never received' it; that he was never ordered to extort this 
money from the people; or if he was under any covenant not 
to take money, he may set up this defence, 1 am forbidden 
to receive money; and I will not make a declaration which 
win subject me to penalties: or he may say in India before 
the supreme court, I have paid the bribe all to Mr. Hastings: 
and then there must be a bill and suit there, a bill and suit 
here, and by that means, having one party on one side of the 
water and the other party on the other, the Company may 
never come to a discovery of it. And that in fact this is the 
way in which one of his great bribe agents has acted, I shall 
prove to your lordships-by evidence. 

Mr. Hastings had squeezed out of a miserable country a 
bribe of £40,000, of which he was enabled to bring to the 
kccount of the Company only £20,000, and of which ■we 
shoidd not even have known tho existence, if the inquiries, 
pursued with great diligence by the House of Commons, had 
not extorted the discovery; and even now that we know the 
fact, we can never get at the money; Hie Company can 
never receive it; and before the House had squeezed out of 
him that some such money had been received, he never once 
told the court of directors that his black bribe agent, whem 
he recommended to their service, had cheated both them and 
him of £20,000 out of the fund of the bribe revenue. If it 
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te asked, where is the record of this ? !Record there is'none. 
In what office is it entered ? It is entered in no office; it is 
mentioned as privately received for the Company’s benefit; 
and you shall now further see what a charming office of re¬ 
ceipt and account this new exchequer of Mr. Hastings’s is. 

For there is another and a more serious circumstance at¬ 
tending this business. Every one knows, that by the law 
of this, and, I believe, of every country, any money which is 
taken illegally from any person, as every bribe or sum of 
money extorted or paid without consideration is, belongs to 
the person who paid it, and he may bring his action for it, 
and recover it. Then, see how "the Company stands : the 
Company receives a bribe of £40,000 by Mr. Hastings; it is 
Earned to its account; it turns bribery into a revenue; it 
sanctifies it. In the mean time, the man from whom this 
money is illegally taken sues Mr. Hastings. Must not he 
recover of Mr. Hastings ? Then, if so, must not Mr. Hast¬ 
ings recover it again from the Company ? The Company 
undoubtedly is answerable for it. And here is a revenue, 
which every man w'ho has paid it may drag out of the trea¬ 
sury again. Mr. Hastings’s donations of his bribes to the 
treasury are liable to be tom from it at pleasure by every 
man who gives the money. First, it may be tom from him 
who receives it, and then he may recover it from the trea¬ 
sury, to which he has given it. 

But admitting that the taking of bribes can be sanctified 
by their becoming the propfirty of the Company, it may still 
bo asked, for what end and purpose^as the Company cove¬ 
nanted with Mr. Hastings that mon^.taken extorsively shall 
belong to the Company ? Is it, that satisfaction and repara¬ 
tion may be awarded against the said Warren Hastings, to 
tile said Company, for their own benefit ? No, it is for the 
benefit of the injured persons; and it is to be carried to the 
Company’s account, “but in trust, nevertheless, and to .the 
intent that the said Company may and do render and pay 
over the monies rfceived or recovered by them to the par¬ 
ties injured or defrauded, which the said Company accord¬ 
ingly hereby agree and covenant to do." Now here is a 
rmjpnue to be received by Mr. Has’fings for the Company’s 
use, applied, at his discretion, to that use, and which the 
Company has previously covenanted to restore to the per- 
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sons that are injured and damaged. This is revenue which 
is to he tom away by the action of any person; a revenue 
which they must return back to the person complaining, as 
they in justice ought to do; for no nation ever avowed mak¬ 
ing a revenue out of bribery and peculation. They ore, 
then, to restore it -back again. But how can they restore 
it ? Mr. Hastings has applied it: he has given it in pre¬ 
sents to princes, laid it out in biidgerows, in pen, ink, and 
wax; in salaries to secretaries; he has laid it out just in 
any way he pleased; and the India Company, who have co¬ 
venanted to rp.storo all this money to the persons from whom 
it came, are deprived of all means of performing so just a 
duty. Therefore I dismiss the idea that any man so acting 
could have had a good intention in his muid : the supposition 
is too weak, senseless, and absurd. It was only in a desper¬ 
ate cause that he made a desperate attempt; for we snail 
prove tliat he never made a disclosure v ithout thinking that 
a discovery had been previously made, or was likely to bo 
made, together with an exposure of all the circumslauees of 
his wicked and abominable concealment. 

Tou will see the history of this new scheme of bribery, 
by which Mr. Hastings contrived, by avow'ing some bri]jes, 
to cover others, attempted to outface his delinquency, and, if 
possible, to reconcile a weak breach of the laws with a sort 
of spirited observance of them, and to become infamous for 
the good of his country. 

The first appearance of this practice of bribery was in a 
letter of the 29th of Jwovember, 1780. The cause whieli 
led to the discovery jfcas a dispute between him and Mr. 
Trancis at the board, in consequence of a very handsome 
offer made by Mr. Hastings to the board relative to a measure 
proposed by him, to which he found one objection to be the" 
money that it would cost. He made the most generous and 
handsome offer, as it stands upon record, that perhaps any 
man ever made, namely, that he would defray the expense 
out of his own private cash, and that he had deposited with 
the treasurer tvfo lacks of rupees. This was in June, 1780, 
and Mr. Eraneifc soon a^er returned to Europe. I need not 
inform your lordships, that Mr. Hastings had, before this 
time, been charged with bribery and peculation by General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis. He suspected 
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that Mr. Francis, then going to Europe, would confirm this 
charge by the suspicious nature and circumstances of this 
generous offer ; and this suspicion was increased by'the c6n- 
nexion which he supposed, end which we can prove he 
thought, Mr. Francis had with Cheit Sing. Apprehending, 
therefore, that he might discover and bring the bribe to light 
some way or other, he resolved to anticipate any such dis¬ 
covery by declaring, upon the 29th of November, that this 
money was not his own. I will mention to your lordshijis 
hereafter the circumstances of this money. He says, “ My 
present reason for adverting to my conduct,” that is, his offer 
of two lacks of rupees out of hiS own private cash for the 
Company’s service, upon the 26th of Junc, 1780, “ on the 
occasion I have mentioned, is to obviate the false conclusions 
or proposed misrepresentations which may be made of it, 
either as an artifice of ostentation, or as the effect of corrupt 
influence, by assuring you, that the money, by wliatover 
means it came into your possession, was not my own; that 
I had myself no right to it, nor would or could have received 
it, but for the occasion, which prompted me to avail myself 
of the accidental moans which were at that instant afforded 
rtie^of accepting and converting it to the property and use of 
the Company: and with this brief apology I shali dismiss the 
subject.” 

My lords, you see what an account Mr. Hastings has given 
of some obscure transaction, by which he contradicts the 
record; for, on the 26th of June, he generously, nobly, full 
of enthusiasm for their service, offers ^tp the Company money 
of his own. On the 29th of Noveni^er he tells the court 
of directors, that the money he offerelj on the former day 
was not his own ; that his assertion was totally false, that 
the money was not his; that he had no right to receive it; 
and that he would not have received it, but for the occasion, 
which prompted him to %vail himself of the accidental means 
which at that instant offered. 

Such is the account sent by their Governor in India, act¬ 
ing as an accountant to the Company—a Company with 
whom everything is matter of account. He tells them, in- 
dee(^ that the sum he had offered was not bis own; that he 
had no right to it; and that be wmuld not have taken it, if 
he had not been greatly tempted by the occasion; but he 
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never tells them by what means he came at it, the person 
from whom he received if, the occasion upon* which he re¬ 
ceived it (whether justifiable or not),-or any one circum¬ 
stance under heaven relative to it. This is a very extraor¬ 
dinary account to give to the public of a sum, whicli we find 
to be somewhere above £20,000, taken by Mr. Hastings in 
some way or other. He set the Company blindly groping in 
the dark by the very pretended light, the ignis fatuus, which 
he held out to them : for at that time all was in the dark 
and in a cloud; and this is what Mr. Hastings calls inform- 
ation communicated to the Company on the subject of these 
bribes. 

You have heard of obscurity illiTstrated by a further ob¬ 
scurity : dbscurum, per ohumrim. He coutiiiues to tell them, 
“ Something of affinity to this anecdote may appear in tho 
first aspect of another transaction, which I shall proceed to 
relate, and of which it is more immediately my duty to in¬ 
form you.” He then tells them that he had contrived to 
give a sum of money to the Rajah of Berar, and the account 
he gives of that proceeding is this: “We had neither money 
to spare, nor, in the apparent state of that government in its 
relation to ours, would it have been either prudent or con¬ 
sistent with our public credit to have afforded it. It was, 
nevertheless, my decided opinion that some aid should be 
given, not less as a necessary relief than as an indication 
of confidence, and return for the many instances of sub¬ 
stantial kindnesses which we had, within the course of the 
two last years, experiyiced from the government of Berar. 
I had an assurance, Mat such a proposal would receive the 
acquiescence of the jioard; but I anew that it would not pass 
without opposition, and it would have become public, which 
might have defeated its purpose. Convinced of the necessity 
of the expedient, and assured of the sincerity of the govern¬ 
ment of Berar from evidences of stronger proof to me than 
I could moke them appear to the other members of the 
board, I resolved to adopt it, and take .the entire responsi¬ 
bility of it upon myself. In this mode a less considerable 
sum would sufijee. I g.ccordingly caused three lacks of ru¬ 
pees to bo delivered to the minister of the Rajah of H®rar, 
resident in Calcutta. He has transmitted it to Cultac. 
Two-thirds of this sum 1 have raised by my own credit, and 
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shall charge it in my official accounts. The other third I 
have eupplipd from the cash in my hands belonging to the 
honourable Company.” 

Your lordships see in this business anotlier mode which 
he has of accounting with the Company, and informing them 
of Ills bribe. He bdgins-his account of this transaction by 
sayinp, that it has something of affinity to the last anecdote, 
meaning the account of the first bribe. An anecdote is made 
a head of an account, and this, I believe, is what none of 
your lordships over have beard of before, and I believe it is 
yet to be learned in this commercial nation, a nation of ac¬ 
curate commercial account. The account he gives of the 
first is an anecdote ; and what is his account of the second ? 
A relation of an anecdote : not a near relation, but something 
of affinity; a remote relation, cousin three or four times 
removed, of the half blood, or something of that kind, to this 
anecdote; and he never tells them any circumstance of it 
whatever of any kind, but that it has some affinity to the 
former anecdote. But, my lords, the Ihing which comes to 
some degree of clearness is this, that ho did give money to 
the llajali of Berar, and your lordships will be so good as to 
advert carefully to the proportions in which he gave it. He 
did give him two lacks of rupees of money raised by his 
own credit, his own money; and the third he advanced out 
of the Company’s money in his hands. He might have taken 
the Company’s money undoubtedly, fairly, openly, and held 
it in his hands for a hundred purposes, and therefore he does 
not tell them that even that tnird\wa8 money he had ob¬ 
tained by bribery and corruption. ; he says it is money 
of the Company’s which he had in ms hand; so that you 
must get through a long train of construction before you 
ascertain that this sum was what it turns out to be, a bribe 
which he retained for the Company. Tour lordships ivdl 
please to observe, as I proceed, the nature of this pretended 
generosity in Mr. Hastings. He is always generous in the 
same way. As he pffered the whole of his first bribe as his 
own money, and afterwards acknowledged that no part of it 
was his own; so he is now genergus again in this latter 
trayaction, in which, however, he snows that he is neither 
generous nor just. He took the first money without right; 
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and be did not apply it to the very service for which it was 
pretended to be taken. He then tells you of another anec¬ 
dote, which he says has an affinity to that anecdote, and here 
he is generous again. In the first ho appears to be generous 
and just, because he appears to give his bwn money, which he 
had a right to dispo^ of; then he tells you he is neither 
generous nor just; for he had taken money he had no right 
to, and did not apply it to the service for which he pretended 
to have received it. And now he is generous again, because 
he gives two lacks of his own money, and just, because he 
gives one lack which belonged to the Company; but there 
is not an idea suggested from whom he took it. 

But to proceed, my lords; in this letter he tells you he 
had given two-thirds his own money and one-third the Com¬ 
pany’s money. So it stood upon the 29th of November, 
1780. On the 5th of January following we see the business 
take a totally different turn; and then Mr. Hastings calls 
for three Company’s bonds, upon two different securities, 
antedated to the first and second of October, for the three 
lacks, which he before told them was two-thirds his own 
money and one-third the Company’s. He now declares the 
whole of it to be his own, and he thus applies by letter to 
the board, of which he himself was a majority. “Honour¬ 
able Sir and Sirs, Having had occasion to disburse the sum 
of three lacks of sicca rupees on account of secret services, 
which having been advanced from my own private cash, I 
request that the same may be repaid to me in the following 
manner. r 

“ A bond to be grafted me upon the terms of the second 
loan, bearing date fro^Q 1 October, for’one lack of sicca rupees. 

“ A bond to be granted me upon the terms of the first loan, 
bearing date from 1 October, for one lack of sicca rupees. 

“ A bond to be granted me upon the terms of the first 
loan, bearing date from the 2nd October, for one lack of sicca 
rupees.” Here are two accounts, one of which must be 
directly and flatly false; for he could not have given two- 
thirds his own, and have supplied the other third from money 
of the Company’s, and at the same time have advanced the 
whole as his own. He here goes the full length of the fraud; 
ho declares that is all his own, so much his own that he 
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does not trust the Company with it, and actually takes their 
bonds as a securitv for it, bearing an interest to be paid, to 
him when he thinks proper. 

Thus it remained from the 5th of January, 1781, till the 
16th of December, 178^, when this business takes another 
turn ; and in a letter of his to the Csmpany these bonds be¬ 
come all their own. All the money advanced is now, all of 
it, tbe Company's money. First he says, two-thirds were 
his own : next, that the whole is his own : and the third ac¬ 
count is that the whole is the Company’s, and he will account 
to tliem for it. 

Now he has accompanied this account with another very 
curious one. For when you come to look into the particu¬ 
lars of it, you will find there are three bonds declared to be 
the Company’s bonds, and which refer to the former trans¬ 
actions, namely, the money for which he had taken the bonds: 
but when you come to look at the numbers of them, you will 
find that one of the three bonds which he had taken as his 
own disappears; and another bond of another date and for 
a much larger sum is substituted in its place, of which he had 
never mentioned anything whatever.—So that taking his first 
actount,.that two-thirds is his own money; then that it is all 
his own ; in the third that it is all the Company’s money ; by a 
fourth account, given in a paper describing the three bonds, 
you will find that there is one lack which he does not account 
for, but substitutes in its p^ace a bond*before taken as his 
own. He sinks and suppresses »no bond, he gives two 
bonds to the Company, and to supply the want of the third, 
whieh he suppresses, he brings forwwd a bond for another 
sum, of another date, which he had never mentioned before. 
Here then you have four different accounts: if any one of 
them is true, every one of the other three is totally false. 
Such a system of cogging, such a system of fraud, such a 
system of prevarication, such a system of falscbood, never was, 
1 believe, before exhibited in th» world. 

In the first plaCe| why did he take bonds at all from the 
Company for the money that was their own ? I must be cau¬ 
tious how I charge a legal crime. 5 will not charge it to be 
forgery to take a bond from the Company for money which 
was their own. He was employed to make out bonds for the 
Qompany, to raise money on their credit. He pretends he 
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lent them a sum of money which was not his to lend; but 
he gives their own money to them as his own, and takes a se¬ 
curity for it. T will not say that it is a forgfery, but I am 
sure it is an offence as grievous, because it is as much a cheat 
as a forgery, with this addition to it, fhat the person so cheat¬ 
ing is in a trust; he violates that trust, and, in so doing, he 
defrauds and falsifies the whole system of the Company’s ac¬ 
counts. 

I have only to show what his own explanation of all those 
actions was; because it supersedes all observation of mine. 
Hear what prevaricating guilt says for the falsehood and 
delusion which had been used to cover it, and see how he 
plunges deeper and deeper upon every occasion. This explan¬ 
ation arose out of another memorable bribe, which I must 
now beg leave to state to your lordships. 

About the time of the receipt of the former bribes, good 
fortune, as good things seldom come singly, is kind to him ; 
and when he went up, and had nearly ruined the Company’s 
affairs in 0 ude and Benares, he received a present of £100,000 
sterling, or thereabouts. Ho received bdls for it in Sep¬ 
tember, 1781: and he gives the Company an account of it in 
January, 1782. Eemark in what manner the account of tiiis 
money was given, and the purposes for which he intends to 
apply it. He says, in this letter, “ I received the offer of a 
considerable sum of money, both on the Nabob’s part and 
that of his ministers, as a present to myself, not to the Com- 

a : I accepted it without hesitation, and gladly, being en- 
j destitute both means and credit, whether for your 
service or the relief ot my own necessities.” My lords, upon 
this you shall hear a comment, made by some abler persons 
than me. This donation was not made in species, but in bills 
upon the house of Goupaul Doss, who was then a prisoner in 
. the hands of Cheit Sing. After mentioning that he took 
this present for the Company, and for their exigencies, and 
partly for his own necessities, and in consequence of the dis¬ 
tress of both, he desires the Company, in the moment of this 
their greatest distress, to award it to him, and therefore he 
ends, “ If you should adj'udge the deposit to me, I shall con¬ 
sider it as the most honourable approbation and reward oP>my 
labours; m'd I wish to owe my fortune to your bounty. I 
am now in the fiftieth year of my life; I have passed thirty- 
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one years in the service of the Company, and the greatest 
part of that time in employments of the highest trust.— 
My conscience allows me boldly to claim the merit of zeal and 
integrity ; nor has fortune been unpropitious to their exer¬ 
tions. To these qualities I bound mj pretensions. 1 shall 
not repine, if you shall deem otherwise of my services; nor 
ought your decision, however it may disappoint my hope of 
a retreat adequate to the consequence ana elevation of the 
office which I now possess, to lessen my gratitude for having 
been so long permitted to hold it, since it has at least en¬ 
abled me to lay up a provision, with which I can be contented 
in a more humble station.” 

And hero your lordships will bo pleased incidentally to 
remark the circumstance of his condition of life and his for¬ 
tune, to which he appeals, and upon account of which he 
desires this money. Your lordships will remember that, in 
1773, he said (and this I stated to you from himself) that, 
if he held his then office for a very few years, he should be 
enabled to lay by an ample provision for his retreat. About 
nine years after that time, namely, in the month of January, 
1782, ho finds himself rather pinched with w'ant, but, how¬ 
ever, not in BO bad a way but that the holding of his office 
had enabled him to lay up a provision with which he could 
be contented in a more humble station. lie wishes to have 
affluence; he wishes to have dignity; he wishes to have 
conscq^uence and rank, but 1^3 allows that he has competence. 
Your lordships will see afterwards how miserably his hopes 
were disappointed ; for the court of directors, receiving this 
letter from Mr. Hastings, did declarS that they could not 
give it to him, because the act had ordered “ that no fees of 
office, perquisites, emoluments, oi* advantages whatsoever, 
should he accepted, received, or taken by such Governor- 
Genera} and council, or any of them, in any manner, or on 
any account or pretence whatsoever:” and as the same act 
further directs, “that no Governor-General or any of the 
council shall directly take, accept, or receive, of or from any 
person or persons, in any manner, or on any account whatso¬ 
ever, any present, gift, donation, gratuity, or reward, pecuni- 
aryTor otherwise, or any promise or engagement for any pre¬ 
sent, gift, donation, gratuity, or reward,” we cannot, were' 
Ti)e so inclined, decree the amount of this present to the 
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Governor-General. And it is further enacted, “that any 
such present, gift, gratuity, donation, or reward, accepted, 
taken, or received, shall be deemed and construed to have 
been received to and for the sole use of the Company.” And 
therefore they resolved, most unjustly and most wickedly, 
to keep it to themselves. The act made it in tlic first in¬ 
stance the property of the Company, and they would not give 
it him. And one should think this, with his own former 
construction of the act, would have made him cautious of 
taking bribes. You have seen what weight it had with him 
to stop the course of bribes, which he was in such a career 
of taking in every place and with both hands. 

Your lordships have now before you this £100,000, dis¬ 
closed in a letter from Patna, dated the 20th January, 1782. 
You find mystery and concealment in every one of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s discoveries; for, which is a curious part of it, this 
letter was not sent to the court of directors, in their packed, 
regularly, but transmitted by Major Fairfax, one of his agents, 
to Major Scott, another of his agents, to be delivered to the 
Company. Why was this done ? Your lordships will judge, 
from that circuitous mode of transmission, whether he did 
not thereby intend to leave some discretion in his agent, to 
divulge it or not. We are told he did not; but your lord- 
ships will believe that or not, according to the nature of the 
fact. If he had been anxious to make this discovery to 
the directors, the tegular wayowould have been to send hi@ 
letter to the directors injmediately, in the packet; but he sent 
it in a box to an agent; and that agent, upon due discre¬ 
tion, conveyed it to tjie court of directors. Here, however, 
he tells you nothing about the persons from whom he re¬ 
ceived this money, any more than he hud done respecting the 
two former sums. 

On the second of May following the date of this Patpa 
letter, be came down to Calcutta with a mind, as he himself 
describes it, greatly a^tated. All bis hope of plundering 
Benares had totally failed. The produce of the robbing of 
the Begums, in the manner your lordships have heard, was 
aU dissipated to pay the arrears of the armies; there was 
no fund left. Me felt himself agitated and full of d».?nd, 
knowing that he had been threatened with having his place 
taken from him several times; and that he might be caUi^d 
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home to render an account. He had heard that inquiries 
had begun in a menacing form in parliament; and tliough at 
that time Bengal was not struck at, there was a charge of 
bribery and peculation brought against the Governor of Ma¬ 
dras. With this dread,^with a mind full of anxiety and per¬ 
turbation, he writes a letter, as he pretends, on the 22ud ef 
May, 1782. Your lordships will remark, that when he 
came down to Calcutta from his expedition up the country, 
he did not, till the 22nd of May, give any account whatever 
of these transactions; and that this letter, or pretended 
letter, of the 22ud of May, was vot sent till the 16th of De¬ 
cember following. We sliall clearly prove that he had 
abundant means of sending it, and by various ways, befors 
the IGth of December, 1782, wdieii he enclosed in another 
letter that of tlie 22nd of May. This is the letter of disco¬ 
very; this is the letter by which his breast was to be laid 
open to his employers, and all the obscurity of his transac¬ 
tions to be elucidated. Here are indeed new discoveries, 
but they arc like many.new discovered lands, exceedingly 
inhospitable, very thinly inhabited, and producing uothuig to 
gratify the curiosity of the human mind. 

• This letter is addressed to the honourable the court of 
directors, dated Fort William, 22nd May, 1782. He tells 
them he had promised to account for the ten lacks of rupees 
which he had received, and this promise, he says, ho now 
performs, and that he takes that opportunity of accounting 
with them likewise for several other sums which he had re¬ 
ceived. His words are: “ This promise I now perform, 
and deeming it consistent with the spirit of it, I have added 
such other sums as have been occasionally converted to the 
Company’s property through my means, in consequence of 
the like original destination. Of the second of these sums 
you have already been advised, in a letter which I had the 
nonour to address the‘honourable court of directors, dated 
29th November, 1780. Both this and the third article were 
paid immediately tS the treasury, by my order to the sub- 
treasurer to receive them on the Company’s account, but 
never passed through my hands. She three sums for which 
boiids were granted were in like manner paid to the Company’s^ 
treasury, writhout passing through my hands, but their appli¬ 
cation was not specified. The sum of 50,000 current rupees 
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was received while I was on my journey to Benares, and 
applied as expressed in the accoimt, 

“ As to the manner in which these sums have been ex¬ 
pended, the reference which I have made of it in the ac¬ 
companying account, to the several accounts in which they 
are credited, renders any other specification of it unnecessa^ 
ry ; besides, that those accounts either have or will have re¬ 
ceived a much stronger authentication than any that 1 could 
give to mine.” 

I wish your lordships to attend to the next paragraph, 
which is meant by him to explain why ho took bribes at 
all; why he took bonds for some of them, as monies of his 
own, and not monies of the Company; why he entered some 
upon the Company’s accounts, and why of the others he 
renders no account at all. Light, however, will beam upon 
you as we proceed. “ AVhy these sums were taken by me ; 
why they were, except the second, quietly transferred to 
the Company’s use ; why bonds were taken for the first, and 
not for the rest, might, were this matter exposed to the view 
of the public, furnish a variety of conjectures, to which it 
would be of little use to reply. AV^ere your honourable court 
to question me on these points, I would answer, that the sums 
were taken for the Company’s benefit, at times when the 
Company very much needed them: that I either chose to 
conceal the first receipts from public curiosity by receiving 
bonds for the amount, or possibly acted without any studied 
design which my mcmery could at this distance of time 
verify; and that I did not think it worth my care to observe 
the same means with the test. I trust, honourable sirs, to 
your breasts for d candid interpretation of my actions; and 
assume the freedom to add, that I think myself, on such a 
subject, on such an occasion, entitled to it.” Lofty, my 
lords! You see, that after the directors had expected an 
explanation for so long a time, he says. Why these sums were 
taken by me, and, except the second, q^uictly transferred to 
the Company’s use, I cannot teU; why bonds were taken for 
the first, and not for the rest, I cannot tell; if this matter 
were exposed to view, iff would furnish a variety of conjec¬ 
tures. Here is an account, which is to explain the ntost 
obscure, the most mysterious, the most evidently fraudulent 
transactions. When asked how he came to take these bonds' 
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how he came to use these frauds, he tells you he really does 
not know; that lie miglit have this motive for it. that he 
might have another motive for it, that he wished to conceal 
it from public curiosity; but, which is the most extraordinary, 
he is not quite sure tliqt he had any motive for it at all 
which his memory can trace. The whole of this is a period 
of a year and a half; and here is a man who keeps his 
account upon principles of whim and vagary. One would 
imagine he was guessing at some motive of a stranger. Why 
he came to take bonds for money not due to him, and why 
he enters some, and not others, he knows nothing of these 
things: he begs them not to ask about it, because it will be 
of no use. You, foolish court of directors, may conjecture 
and conjecture on. You are ashing me why I took bonds 
to myself for money of yours, wdiy I have cheated you, why 
I have falsified my account in such a manner. I will not 
tell you. 

In the satisfaction which he had promised to give them, 
he neither mentions the persons, the times, the occasions, or 
motives for any of his actions. He adds, “ I did not think 
it worth my care to observe the same means with the rest.” 
For some purposes, ho thought it necessary to use the most 
complicated and artful concealments; for some, he could not 
tell what his motives were, and for others, that it was mere 
carelessness. Here is the exchequer of bribery! Have I 
falsified any part of my original stating cf it ? an exchequer 
iif which the man who ought to pay receives; the man 
who ought to give security takes it; the man who ought 
to keep an account says he has foJ^otten; an exchequer in 
which oblivion was the remembrancer: and to sum up the 
whole, an exchequer into the accounts of which it was use¬ 
less to inquire. This is the manner in which the account 
of near £200,000 is given to the court of directors. You 
can learn nothing in this business that is any way distinct, 
except a premeditated design of a concealment of his trans¬ 
actions. That is avowed. 

But there is a more serious thing behind. Who were 
the instruments of his concealment’s* No other, my lords, 
thyi the Company’s public accountant. That very aMOunt- 
ant takes the money, knowing it to be the Company’s, and 
t^iat it was only pretended to be advanced by Mr. Hastings 
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for the Company’s use. He sees Mr. Hastings make out 
houds to himself for it, and Mr. Hastings makes him enter 
him as creditor, when in fact he was debtor. Thus he de¬ 
bauches the Company’s accoimtant, and makes him his con¬ 
federate. These fraudulent and comipt acts, covered by 
false representations, are proved to 'be false, not by collation 
with anything else, but false by a collation -with themselves. 
This tlien is the account and his explanation of it; and in 
this insolent, saucy, careless, negligent manner a public ac¬ 
countant like Mr. Hastings, a man bred up a booli-keeper 
in the Company’s service, yvho ought to be exact, physically 
exact, in his account, has not only been vicious in his own 
account, but made the public accounts vicious and of no 
value. But there is in this account another curious circum¬ 
stance witli regard to the deposit of this sum of mon^, to 
which he referred in his first paragraph of his letter of the 
29th of November, 1780. He states that this deposit was 
made and passed into the hands of Mr. Larkins on the first 
of June. It did so; but it is not entered in the Company’s 
accounts till November following. Now in all that inter¬ 
mediate space where was it ? What account was there of 
it ? It was entirely a secret between Mr. Larkins and Mr. 
Hastings, without a possibility of any one discovering any 
particular relative to it. Here is an account of two hundred 
thousand pounds received, juggled between the accountant 
aud him, without a.trace of it appearing in the Company’s 
books. Some of thoso^ committees to whom, for their dili¬ 
gence at least, I must say the public have some obligation, 
and in return for which they ought to meet with some in¬ 
dulgence, examining into all these circumstances, and having 
heard that Mr. Hastings had deposited a sura of money in 
the hands of the Company’s sub-treasurer in the month of 
June, sent for the Company’s books. They looked over 
those book8„but they did not find the least trace of any 
such sum of money, and not any account of it; nor could 
there be, because it was not paid to thd Company’s account 
till the November following. The accountant had received 
the money, but never entered it from June till November. 
Then at last have we an account of it. But was it eyen 
then entered regularly upon the Company’s accounts ? No 
such thing 5 ’it is a deposit carried to the Governor-General’s 
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credit. [The entry of fhe_ several species in which this de¬ 
posit teas made was here read from the Company's qeneral 
jovmalofVl%OandVIH\.'\ 

My lords, when this account appears at last, when this 
money does emerge in the public accounts, whose is it ? Is 
it the Company’s ? No,* Mr. Hastings’s. And thus, if, not¬ 
withstanding this obscure account in November, the directors 
had claimed and called for this, affinity to an anecdote; if 
they had called for this anecdote and examined the account; 
if they had said. We observe here entered two lacks and up¬ 
wards ; come, Mr. Hastings, let us see where this money is: 
they would find that it is Mr. Hastings’s money, not the 
Company’s; they would find that it is carried to his credit. 
In this manner be hands over this sum, telling them, on the 


22nd of May, 1782, that not only the bonds were a fraud, but 
the deposit was a fraud; and that neither bonds nor'deposit 
did in reality belong to him. Why did he enter it at all ? 
then, afterwards, why did he not enter it as the Company’s ? 
Why make a false entry, to enter it as his own? and how 
came he, two years after, ■when he does tell you that it was 
the Company’s, and not his own, to alter the public accounts P 
Bpt why did he not tell them at that time, when he pretends 
to be opening his breast to the directors, from whom he re¬ 
ceived it, or say anything to give light to the Comjiany re¬ 
specting it? who, supposing they had the power of dispens¬ 
ing with an act of parliamejit, or licensing bribery at their 
pleasure, might have been thereby enabled to say—^here you 
ought to have received it—there it might be oppressive and 
of dreadful example. 

I have only to state, that in this letter, which was pretend¬ 
ed to be written on the 22nd of May, 1782, your lordships 
will observe, that he thinks it his absolute duty (and 1 wish 
to press this upon your lordships, because it will be necessary 
in a comparison which ^ shall have hereafter to make) to lay 
open all their affairs to them, to give them a full and candid 
explanation of his c.ODduct, which ho afterwards confesses he 
is not able to do. The paragraph has been just read to you. 
It amounts to this : I have taken majij bribes—have falsified 
youp accounts—have reversed the principle of them in my 
o'V)^ favour ; I now discover to you all these my frauds, and ' 
tyink myself entitled to your confidence upon this occasion. 
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Now all the principles of diffidence, all the principles of 
distrust, nay more, all the principles upon which a man may 
be- convicted of premeditated fraud, and deserve the severest 
punishment, are to be found in this case, in which he says 
he holds himself to be entitled to their confidence and trust. 
If any of your lordships had a steward, who told you he had 
lent you your ovm money, and had taken bonds from you for it, 
and if heafterwards told you that that money was neither yours 
nor his, but extorted from your tenants by some scandalous 
means ; I should be glad to know what your lordships would 
think of such a steward, w ho should say, I will take the free¬ 
dom to add, that I think myself on such a subject, on such 
an occasion, entitled to your confidence and trust. You will 
observe his cavalier mode of expression. Instead of his ex¬ 
hibiting the rigour and severity of an accountant and a book¬ 
keeper, you would think that he had been a reader of senti¬ 
mental letters: there is such an air of a novel running 
through the whole, that it adds to the ridicule and nausea of 
it; it is an oxymel of sc^uills; there is something to strike 
you with horror for the villany of it, something to strike you 
with contempt for the fraud of it; and something to strike 
you with utter disgust for the vile and bad taste with which 
all these base ingredients are assorted. 

Tour lordships will see, when the account which is sub¬ 
joined to this unaccountable letter comes before you, that, 
though the Company had desired to know the channels 
through which he got those sums, there is not (except by a 
reference that appears in another place to one of the articles) 
one single syllable of.explanation given from one end to the 
other; there is not the least glimpse of light thrown upon 
these transactions. But we have since discovered from whom 
he got these bribes; and your lordships will be struck with 
horror when you hear it. 

I have already remarked to you, that though this letter is 
dated upon the 22ud of May, it was not despatched for Eu¬ 
rope till December following; and he gets Mr. Larkins, v ho 
was his agent and instrument in falsifying the Company’s 
accounts, to swear that this letter was written upon the 22ud 
of May, and that he had no opportunity to send it but by 
the Litely in December. On the 16th of that montn^he 
writes to the directors, and tells them that he is quite shocj^- 
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ed to find he had no earlier opportunity of making this dis¬ 
covery, which he thought himself bound to make, thougli' this 
discovery, respecting some articles of it, had now been delay¬ 
ed nearly two years, and though it since appears that there 
were many opportunities, and particularly by the Eesolution, 
of sending it. He was«iueh distressed, and found himself 
in an awkward situation, from an apprehension that the par¬ 
liamentary inquiry, which he knew was at this time in pro¬ 
gress, might have forced from him this notable discovery. 
He says, “ I do not fear the consequences of any parliament¬ 
ary process.” Indeed he needed not to fear any parliamentary 
inquiry, if it produced no further discovery than that which 
your lordships have in the letter of the 22nd of May, and in 
the accounts subjoined to it. He says, that “ the delay is of 
no public consequence ; but it has produced a situation which, 
with respect to myself, I regard as unfortunate, because it ex¬ 
poses me to the meanest imputation, from the occasion which 
the late parliamentary inquiries have since furnished.” 

Now here is a very curious letter, that I wish to have read 
for some other reasons, which will afterwards appear, but 
principally at present for the purpose of showing you that 
he held it to be his duty, and thought it to the last degree 
dishonourable, not to give the Company an account of those 
secret bribes: he thought it would reflect upon him and 
ruin his character for ever, if this account did not come 
voluntarily from him, but was extorted by terror of parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry. In this letter of the I6th December, 1782, 
he thus writes;—“ The delay is of no public consequence; 
but it has produced a situation which, with respect to my¬ 
self* I regard as unfortunate ; because it exposes me to the 
meanest imputation, from the occasion which the late parlia¬ 
mentary inquiries have since furnished, but which were 
unknown when my letter was written, and written in the 
necessary consequence _of a promise made to that effect in 
a former letter to your honourable committee, dated 20th 
January last. However, to preclude the possibility of such 
reflections from affecting me, I have desired Mr. Larkins, 
who was privy to the w'hole transactions, to aflix to the 
letter his affidavit of the date in which it was written. I 
I feel most sensibly the mortification of being reduced- 
jp the necessity of using such precautions to guard my reput- 
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ation from dishonour. If I had at any time possessed that 
degree of confidence from my immediate employers which 
they never withheld from the meanest of my predecessors, I 
should have disdained to use these attentions. How I have 
drawn on me a dilFcrcnt treatment I know not; it is suflB- 
cient that I have not merited it. "And in the course of a 
service of thirty-two years, and ten of these employed in 
maintaining the powers and discharging the duties of the 
first office of the British government in India, that honour¬ 
able court ought to know whether I possess the integrity and 
honour which are the first requisites of such a station. If I 
wanted these, they have aflhrded me but too powerful incen¬ 
tives to suppress the information which I now convey to 
them through you, and to appropriate to my own use the 
sums which I have already passed to their credit, by the 
unworthy and, pardon me if I add, dangerous reflections 
which the^ have passed upon me for the first communica¬ 
tion of this kind ; and your own experience will suggest to 
you, that there are persons who would profit by such a 
warning. 

“ Upon the whole of these transactions, which to you, who 
are accustomed to view business in an official and regular 
light, may appear unprecedented, if not improper, I have 
but a few short remarks to suggest to your consideration. 

“If I appear in any unfavourable light by these transactions, 
I resign the common and legal security of those who com¬ 
mit crimes or errors. ^ am ready to answer every particular 
question that may be put against myself, upon honour or 
upon oath. 

“ The sources from which these reliefs to the public ser¬ 
vice have come would never have yielded them to the Com¬ 
pany publicly; and the exigencies of your service {exigen¬ 
cies created by the exposition of your affairs, and faction in 
your councils) required those supplies. 

“ I could have concealed them, had I had a wrong mo¬ 
tive, from yours and the public eye for ever; and 1 know 
that the difficulties to which a spirit of injustice may sub¬ 
ject mo for my candour ^d avowal are greater than any pos¬ 
sible inconvenience that could have attended the coiiceal- 
' ment, except the dissatisfaction of my own mind. TB^ise 
difficulties are but a few of those which I have suffered In 
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your service. The applause of my own breast is my surest 
rew'ard, and was the support of niy mind in moetin;; them. 
Your applause, and that of my country, are my next wish in 

Your lordships will observe, at the end of this letter, that 
this man declares his first'applause to bo from his own breast, 
and that lie next wishes to have the applause of his employ¬ 
ers. But reversing this, and taking their apidause first, let 
us see oil what does he ground his hope of their applause P 
Was it on his former conduct? No, for ho says that that 
conduct has repeatedly met with their disapprobation. "Was 
it upon the confidence which he knew they had in him ? 
No, for he says they gave “ more of their confidence to the 
meanest of his predecessors.” Observe, my lords, the stylo 
of insolence he constantly uses with regard to all mankind. 
Lord Clive w'as his jiredccessor:, (lovoruor Cartier w'as his 
predecessor : Governor Verelst was his predecessor:—every 
man of them as good as himself; and yet, he says, the di¬ 
rectors had given “more of their confidence io the mef7nest 
of his predecessors.” But what was to eutitle him to their 
applause ? a clear and full explanation of the bribes ho had 
taken. Bribes was to be the foundation of their confidence 
in him, and the clear explanation of them w'as to Entitle him 
to their ajiplause ! Strange grounds to build confidence upon 
—the rotten ground of corruption, rfccoinpanied with the 
infamy of its avowal 1 Strangv ground ter expect applause— 
a discovery which was no discovery at' all! Your lordships 
have heard this discovery, wliich I have_not taken upon me 
to state, but have read his own letter on the occasion. Has 
there at this moment any light broken in upon you concern¬ 
ing this matter? 

But what does be say to the directors ? he says, “ Upon 
the whole of these transactions, which to you, who are ac¬ 
customed to view bu.«ines8 in an official and regular light, may 
appear unprecedented, if not improper, I have but a few short 
remarks to suggest to your consideration.” He looks upon 
them, and treats them, os a set of low mechanical men; a set 
of low-bom book-keepers, ns base sotils, who in an account 
caU &r explanation and precision. If there is no precision 
in founts, there is nothing of wmrth in them. You see, ho 
hitwelf is an eccentric accountant, a pindaric book-keeper, an 
v€l. VII. 2 0 
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aritbrneticimiin the clouds I know, he says, what the di- 
rectors desire: but they are meau people; they are not of 
elevated sentiments: they are modest; they avoid ostenta¬ 
tion in taking of bribes: I therefore am playing cups and balls 
■with them, letting them see a little glimpse of the bribes, 
then carrying them fairly away. * Upon this he foimds the 
applause of his own breast. 

-PopnIuB me sibilat; at mihi plaudo 

Ipse domi, simul ac iiummos contomplor in area.— 

That private Jpse plaudo ho may have in this business, 
which is a business of money ; but the applause of no other 
human creature will he have for giving such an account a.s 
he admits this to be—irregular, uncertain, problematical, and 
of which no one can make either head or tail, lie despises 
us also, who are representatives of the people, and have 
amongst us all the regular officers of finance, for ospoctiiig 
anything like a regular account from him. He is hurt at it; 
he considers it as a cruel treatment of him ; he says. Have 
1 deserved this treatment ? Observe, my lords, he had met 
w'ith no treatment, if treatment it may be called, from us of 
the kind of wdiich he complains. ithe court of directors 
had, however, in a w'ay shameful, abject, low, and pusillani¬ 
mous, begged of him, as if they w'ere his dependants, and not 
his masters, to give them some light into the account; they 
desire a receiver of money to ,tell from whom he received it, 
and how he applied it. He answers. They may be hanged 
for a parcel of mean contemptible book-keepers, and that he 
will give theift no account at all: he says—“ If you sue me ’ 
—there is the point; he always takes security in a court el 
law'. He considers his being called upon by these people, ti 
■w horn he ought, as a faithful servant, to give an account, ami 
to which ho was bound by an act of parliament specially en¬ 
trusting him with the administration of the revenues, as f 
gross affront. He adds, that he is ready to resign his defence 
and to answer upon honour or upon eath. Answering upoi 
honour is a sti^ange way they have got in India, as your lord 
ships may see ^ihe course of this inquiry. But he forget; 
that, being th^^Obmpany’s servant, the Company may briu; 
a bill in chancery against him, and force him, upon o^^h, tc 
give an account. He has not, however, given them \jgh 
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enough, or afforded them Bufficient ground for a fishing hill in 
chancery. Yet ho says, If you call upon me in a chancery 
■way, or by common law, I really will abdicate all forms, and 
give you some account. In consequence of this the Company 
did demand from him an account, regularly and as fully and 
formally as if they haef demanded it in a court of justice. 
He positively refused to give them any account whatever; 
and they'have never, to this very day in which we speak, had 
any account that is at all clear or satisfactory. Your lord- 
ships will see, as I go through this scene of fraud, falsification, 
iniquity, and prevarication, that, ,in defiance of his promise, 
which promise they quote upon him over and over again, he 
has never given them any account of this matter. 

He goes on to say (and the threat is indeed alarming), 
that by calling him to account they may provoke him—to 
what ? “ To appro])riatc,” he says, “ to iny own use the 
sums which I have already jiassed to your credit, by the 
unworthy and, pardon me if I add, dangerous reflections 
which you have passed upon me for the first communication 
of this kind.” They passed no reflections: they said they 
would neither praise nor blame him, but pressed him for an 
aci'ount of a matter which they could not understand; and 
1 believe your lordships understand it no more than they, 
for it is not in the compass of human undenstandiiig lo con¬ 
ceive or compreheud it. Instead of an account of it, he 
dares to threaten them,—I nnay be tempted, if you should 
jirovoke me, not to be an honest mkn—to falsify your ac¬ 
count a second time, and to rc'claim those sums which I have 
passed to your credit: to alter the account again by the as¬ 
sistance ot Mr. Larkins. Wliat a dreadful declaration is this 
of his dominion over the public accounts, and of his power 
of altering them; a declaration that, having first falsified 
those accounts in order to deceive them, and afterwards 
having told them of this'falsification in order to gain credit 
with them, if they provoke him, ho shall take back the 
money he had carried to their account, and make them his 
debtors for it. He fairly avows the dominion he has ovc'r 
the Company’s accounts; and there^ire, when he shall hure- 
aftM plead the accounts, we shall he able to rebut that evi- 
de| me, and say, The Company’s accounts are corrupted by 
j <ji through your agent, Mr. Larkins, and we give no credit 
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to them, because j'ou not only told the Conipany you could 
do BO, but iNe can provg that you have actually done it. 
"What a strange medley of evasion, pretended discovery, real 
concealment, fraud, and prevarication appesms in every part 
of this letter! 

But admitting this letter to have been written upon the 
22nd of May, and kept back to the 16th of December, you 
would imagine that during all that interval of time he would 
have prepared himself to give some light, some illustration 
of these dark and mysterious transactions, which carried 
fraud upon the very face of them. Did he do so ? Not at 
all. Upon the 16th of December, instead of giving them 
some such clear accounts as might have been expected, he 
falls into a violent passion for their expecting them : he tells 
them it would be dangerous; and he tells them they knew 
who had profited by these transactions; thus, in order to 
strike terror into their breasts, hinting at some frauds which 
they had practised or protected. What weight this may 
have had with them I know not; but your lordships will 
expect in vain that Mr. Hastings, after giving four accounts, 
if any one of which is true the other three must necessarily 
be false—after having thrown the Company’s accounts into 
confusion, and being unable to tell, ns lie says himself, wdiy 
he did so—will at last give some satisfaction to the directors, 
who continued in a humble, meek way giving him hints 
that he ought to do it. You have heard nothing yet but the 
consequences of theii* refusing to give him the present of 
£100,000, which he had taken from the Nabob: they did 
right to refuse it to him ; they did wrong to take it to them¬ 
selves. 

We now find Mr. Hastings on the river Ganges in Sep¬ 
tember, 1784,—that Ganges whose purifying water expiates 
so many sins of the Gentoos, and which, one.would think, 
would have washed Mr. Hastings’s hands a little clean of 
bribery, and would have rolled down its golden sands like 
another Pactolus. Here we find him ‘discovering another of 
his bribes. This was a bribe taken upon totally a different 
principle, according to^his own avowal; it is a bribe not pre¬ 
tended to be received for the use of the Company; a bribe 
tjiken absolutely, entirely for himself. He tells themVhat 
he had teililik between £30,000 and £40,000. This br||bc, 
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which, like the former, be had taken without right, he tells 
them that he intends to apply to his own purposes, and he 
insists tipon their sanction for so doing. He says he had in 
vain, upon a former occasion, appealed to their honour, liber¬ 
ality, and generosity; that he now appeals to their justice, 
and insists upon their flecreeing this bribe which lie had 
taken, without tolling them from whom, where, or on what 
account, to his own use. 

Your lordships remember, that in the letter which he 
wrote from Patna on the 20th of January, 1782, he there 
states, that he was in tolerable gQod circumstances, and that 
this had arisen from his having continued long in their ser¬ 
vice ; now he had continued two years longer in their ser¬ 
vice, and he is reduced to beggary! “ This,” he says, “ is a 

single example of a life spent in the aecumplation of crores 
for your benefit, and doomed, in its close, to suffer the ex¬ 
tremity of private want, and to sink in obscurity.” 

So far back as in 1773 he thought th.at he could save an 
exceeding good fortune out of his place. In 1782 he says, 
with gratitude, that he has made a decent private compet¬ 
ency, but in two years after he sunk to the extremity of 
private want. And how does he seek to relieve that want ? 
by taking a bribe. Bribes arc no longer taken by him for the 
('ompany’s service, but for his own. He takes the bribe with 
an express intention of keeping it for his own use, and he 
calls upon the’ Company for their sanction. If the money 
was taken without right, no claim bf his could justify its 
being appropriated to himself; nor could the Company so ap- 
]>ropriate it, for no man has a right to be generous out of 
another’s goods. When he calls upon their justice and gene¬ 
rosity, they might answer. If you have a ju.st demand upon 
our treasury, state it, flxid we will pay it; if it is a demand 
upon our generosity, state your merits, and we will consider 
them. But I have paid myself by a bribe; I have taken 
another man’s money; and I call upon your justice—to do 
what ? To restore'it to its owner ? no; to allow me to keep 
it myself. Think, my lords, in what a situation the Com¬ 
pany stands. I have done a great deal for you: this is the 
jac^all’s portion; you have been the lion ; I have been en- , 
devouring to prog for you; I am your bribe-pander, your 
fijptor of corruption, exposing myself to every kind of scorn 
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and ignominy, to insults, even from you. I have been prey¬ 
ing and plundering for you, I have gone through every stage 
of licentiousness and lewdness, wading through every species 
of dirt and corruption, for your advantage. I am now sinking 
into the extremity of private want; do give me this—what f 
money ? no, this bribe; rob me the man who gave mo this 
bribe ; vote me—what ? money of your own ? that would be 
generous: money you owe me? tliat would bo just: no; 
money which I have extorted from another man, and 1 call 
upon your justice to give it me. This is his idea of justice. 
He says, “1-am compelled to depart from that liberal plan 
which 1 originally adopted, and to claim from your justice 
(for you have forbid me to appeal to your generosity) the 
discharge of a debt which 1 cau with the most spupuloua 
integrity aver to be justly due, and which I cannot sustain.” 
Now, if any of the Company’s servants may say I have been 
extravagant—profuse—it was all meant for your good:—let 
me prey upon the country at my pleasure ; license my bribes, 
frauds, and peculations, and theu you do me justice. What 
country are we in, where these ideas are ideas of generosity 
and justice ? 

It might naturally be expected that in this letter he would 
have given some account of tho person from whom he hud 
taken this bribe. But here, aer in the other eases, he had a 
most eftectual oblivion; the Ganges, like Lethe, causes a 
drowsiness, as you saw in Mr. Middleton; they recollect 
nothing, they know nothing. lie has not stated, from that 
day to this, from whom he took that money; but we have 
made the discovery. ' And such is the use of parliamentary 
inquiries, such, too, both to tho present age and posterity, 
will be their use, that if we pursue them with the vigour 
which the great trust justly imposed upon us demands, and 
if your lordships do firmly administer justice upon this man’s 
frauds, you will at once put an enito those frauds and pre¬ 
varications for ever. Tour lordships will see that in this 
inquiry it is the diligence of the House bf Commons, which he 
has the audacity to call maZtee, that has discovered and brought 
to light the frauds which we shall be able to prove against him. 

I will now read to your lordships an extract from That 
stuff called^ 4fefenco, which he has cither written hin^'^lf, 
or soulebodjh^ has written for him, and which he ovijiis 
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or disclaims, just as Tie pleases;—■when under the slo'w tor¬ 
tures of a jiarliamentary impeachment he discovered, at 
length, from whom lie got this last bribe. “Q'he lust part 
of the charge states, that in my letter to the court of di¬ 
rectors of the 21 st of February, 1784,1 have confessed to have 
received another sum of money, the amount of which is not 
declared, but which, from the application of it, could not be 
less than £34,(X)0 sterling, &c. In tlie year 1783, when 1 
was actually in want of a sum. of money for my private ex¬ 
penses, owing to the Company not having at that time siilB- 
cicnt cash in their treasury to pay my salary, I borrowed 
three lacks of rupees of Itajah i Nobkis sen, an inhabitant of 
Calcmtfcn whom 1 desired’ to call upon iirn wTfli a bond pro- 
p'erlynUed up; he did so, but at the time 1 was going to 
execute it he entreated I would rather accept the money 
than execute the bond. I neither accepted the offer nor re¬ 
fused it; and my determination upon it remained suspended 
between the alternative of kcejiing the money as a loan to 
be repaid, and of taking it and apjilying it, as I had done 
other sums, to the Company’s use; and there the matter 
rested till I undertook my journey to ImcknoM', wheu I de- 
tiymined to accept the money for the Company’s use; and 
tlieso were my motives;—Having made disbursements from 
my own cash for services which, though required to enable 
me to execute the duties of my station, I had hitherto omit¬ 
ted to enter into my public (Recount, I resolved to reimburse 
myself in a mode most suitable to the-sTtuation of the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs, by charging these disbursements in my durbar 
accounts of the present year, and crediting them by a sum 
privately received, which was this of Nobkjssen’s. If iiiy 
claim on the Company ■were not founded in justice, and hona 
Ji(h due, my acceptance of three lacks of rupees from IVob- 
kisaen by no means precludes them from recovering that sum 
from me. IVo member ,of this honourable House suspects 
n\e, I hope, of the meanness and guilt of presenting false ac¬ 
counts.” We do not tuspeci him of presenting false accounts; 
we can prove, we aro now radically proving, that ho presents 
false accounts. We suspect no m^n who does not give 
ground for suspicion : we accuse no man who has not given 
gryand for accusation; and we do not attempt to bring be- 
fqjle a court of justice any charges which we shall not be 
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able decisively to prove. This will put an end to all idle 
prattle of malice, of groundless suspicions of guilt, and of 
lU-founded charges. We come here to bring the matter to the 
test, and here it shall be brought to the test between the 
Commons of Great Britain and this East-India delinquent. In 
his letter of the 21st of February, 1784, he says he has never 
benefited himself by contingent accounts; and as an excuse 
for taking his bribe from Nobkisgen. which he did not dis¬ 
cover at the time, but many years afterwards at the bar of 
the House of Commons, he declares that he wanted to apply 
it to the contingent account for his expenses, that is, for 
what he pretended to have laid out for the Company during a 
great number of years. He proceeds, “ If it should bo ob¬ 
jected that the allowance of these demands would furnish a 
precedent for others of the like kind, I have to remark, that 
in their whole amount they arfr but the aggregate of a con¬ 
tingent account of twelve years; and if it were to become 
the practice of those who have passed their prime of life in 
your service, and'filled, as I have filled it, the first office of 
your dominion, to glean from their past accounts all the ar¬ 
ticles of expense which their inaccuracy or indifference hath 
overlooked, your interests would suffer infinitely less by the 
precedent than by a single example of a life spent in the ac¬ 
cumulation of crores for your benefit, and doomed in its close 
to suffer the extremity of private want, and to sink in ob¬ 
scurity.” Here is the man that has told us at the bar of 
the House of Commbqs that he never made up any contin¬ 
gent accounts ; and yet, as a set-off against this bribe which 
he received for himself, and never intended to apply to the 
current use of the Company, he feigns and invents a claim 
upon them, namely, that he had, without any authority of 
the Company, squandered away in stationary, and budgerows, 
and other idle services, a sum amounting to £34,000. But 
was it for the Company’s service ? Is this language to be 
listened to ? Everything I thought fit to expend I have 
expended for the Company’s service.-r-I intended, indeed, 
at that time to have been generous. I intended, out of my 
oWn pocket, to have paid for a translation of the code of 
Gentoo laws: I was then in the prime of my life, flowing in 
money, ^d had great expectations : I am now old ; I cad^ot 
afford to be generous: 1 will look back into all my forimr 
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accounts, pen, ink, wax, everything that I generously or 
jjrodigally spent, as my own humour might suggest: and 
though at the same time I know you have given me a noble 
allowance, I now make a charge upon you for this sum of 
money, and intend to take a bribe in discharge of it. J^ow, 
suppose Lord Cornwallis, who sits in the seat, and I hope will 
long, and honourably, and worthily, fill the seat which that 
gentleman possessed,—suppose Lord Cornwallis, after never 
having complained of the insufSciency of his salary, and after 
having but two years ago said he had saved a sufficient 
competency out of it, should now tell you that £30,000 a 
year w'as not enough for liim, aid that he was sinking into 
want and distress, and should justify upon that alleged want 
taking a bribe, and then make out a bill of contingent ex- 
jjenses to cover it; would your lordships bear this ? 

Mr. Hastings has told you tliat he wanted to borrow 
money for his own use, and that he applied t o_Baj ah NoTykig i- 
sen, who generously pressed, it upon him as -T^ah 

ISobkissen is a banyan: you will be astonished to hear of 
generosity in a banyan: there never was a banyan and 
generosity united together; but Nobkissen loses his banyan 
qualities at once the moment the light of Mr. Hastings’s face 
beams upon him. Here, says Mr. Hastings, 1 have prepared 
bonds for you! Astonishing! how can you think of the 
meanness of bonds; you call upon me to lend you £34,000 
and propose bonds ! No; ypu shall have it; you are the Go- 
vernor-Gcneral, who have a large an#'*ample salary: but I 
know you are a generous man, and I emulate your generosity : 
1 give you all this money. Nobkissen was quite shocked 
at Mr. Hastings’s offering him a bond. My lords, a Gcn- 
too banyan is a person a little lower, a little more penurious, 
a little more exacting, a little more cunning, a little more 
money-making than a Jew. There is not a Jew in the 
meanest corner of Duke’s-place in London that is so crafty, 
so much a usurer, so skilful how to turn money to profit, and 
so resolved not to .^ve any money but for profit, as a Gcn- 
too broker of the class I have mentioned. Bpt this man, 
however, at once grows generous, ^id will not suffer a bond 
to be given to him: and Mr. Hastings, accordingly, is 
th-own into very great distress. You see sentiment always* 
]|/revailing in Mr. Hastings. The sentimental dialogue 
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■which must have passed between him and a Gentoo broker 
would have charmed every one tiiat has a taste for pathos 
and sentiment. Mr. Hastings was pressed to receive the 
money as a gift—he really does not know what to do, 
whether to insist upon giving a bond or not; wliether he 
shall take the money for his own uSe, or whetlier lie shall 
take it for the Company’s use. But it may he said of man, 
as it is said of woman; the woman M’ho deliberates is lost. 
The man that deliberates about receiving bribes is gone; 
the moment he deliberates, that moment his reason, the for¬ 
tress, is lost—the waUs shake; down it comes, and at the 
same moment enters Nobkissen into the citadel of his 
honour and integrity, with colours flying, with drums beat¬ 
ing ; and Mr. Hastings’s garrison goes out, very hand¬ 
somely indeed, with the honours of war, all for the benefit of 
the Company. Mr. Hastings consents to take the money 
from Nobkissen ; Nobkissen gives the money, and is perfectly 
satisfied. 

Mr. Hastings took the money with a view to apply it to 
the Company’s service. How ? to pay his own contingent 
bills. Everything that I do, says he, and all the money I 
squander, is all for the Company’s benefit. As to particulars 
of accounts, never look into them ; they are given you upon 
honour: let me take this bribe, it costs you nothing to be 
just or generous. I take the bribe: you sanctify it. But 
in every transaction pf Mr. Hastings, where we have got a 
name, there we have g'M a crime. Nobkissen gave him the 
money, and did not take his bond, I believe, for it; but 
Nobkissen , we find, immediately afterwards enters upon the 
EleWard'siiip or management of one of the most considerable 
districts in Bengal. We know very well, and shall prove to 
your lordships, in what manner such men rack such districts, 
and exact from the inhabitants the money to repay them¬ 
selves for the bribes which had been taken from them. 
These bribes are taken under a pretence of the Company’s 
service ; but sooner or later they fall upon the Company’s 
treasury. And we shall prove that Nobkissen, within a year 
from the time when he gave this bribe, had fallen into ar¬ 
rears to the Company, as their steward, to the amount of a 
sum, the very interest of which, according to the rate of in¬ 
terest in that country, amounted to more than this bribe\ 
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taken, as was pretended, for tlie Company’s service. Such 
are the consequences of a banyan’s generosity, and of Mr. 
Hastings’s gratitude, so far as the interest of the country is 
concerned; and this is a good way to pay Mr. Hastings’s 
contingent accounts. But this is not all; a most detestable 
villain is sent up into the country to take the management 
of it, and the fortunes of all the great families in it are given 
entirely into his power. This is the way by which the 
Company are to keep their owui servants from falling into 
“ the extremity of private want.” And the Company itself, 
in this pretended saving to their trea.sury by the taking of 
bribes, lose more than the amount of the bribes received. 
Wherever a bribe is given on one hand, there is a balance 
accruing on the other. Ho man, who had any share in the 
management of the Company’s revenues, ever gave a bribe, 
who did not either extort the full amount of it from the 
country, or else fall in balance to the Company to that amount, 
and frequently both. Tn short, Mr. Hastings never was 
guilty of corruption that blood and rapine did not follow; he 
never took a bribe, pretended to be for their benefit, but the 
Company’s treasury was projwrtionably exhausted by it. 

. And now was this scandalous and ruinous traffic in bribes 
brought to light by the court of directors ? Ho, we got it in 
the Ilouse of Commons. These bribes appear to have been 
taken at various times, and upon various occasions; and it 
was not till his return from Patna, i^February, 1782, that 
the first communication of any of fmem was made to the 
court of directors. Upon the receipt of this letter, the court 
of directors wrote back to him, requiring some further expla¬ 
nation upon the subject. Ho explanatidn was given, but a 
communication of other bribes was made in his letter, said to 
be written in May of the same year, but not dispatched to 
Europe till the December following. This produced another 
requisition from the directors for explanation. And here 
your lordships are to observe, that this correspondence is 
never in the way of*letters written and answers given; but 
he and the directors are perpetually playing at hide and seek 
with each other, and writing to eaoh other at random; Mr. 
Hastings making a communication one day, the directors re- 
Q’iiring an explanation the next; Mr. itastings giving an * 
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account of anolher bribe on the third day, without giving any 
explanation of the former. Still, however, the directors are 
pursuing their chase. But it was not till thejr learned that 
the committees of the House of Commons (ior committees 
of the House of Commons had then some weight) were frown¬ 
ing upon them for this collusion with Mr. Hastings, that at 
last some honest men in the direction were permitted to have 
some ascendency; and that a proper letter was prepared, 
which I shall show your lordships, demanding from Mr. Hast¬ 
ings an exact account of all the bribes that he had received; 
and painting to him, in colours as strong at least as those I 
use, his bribery, his frauds and peculations; and, what does 
them great honour for that moment, they particularly direct 
that the money which was taken from the Nabob of Oude 
should be carried to his account. 

These paragraphs were prepared by the committee of cor¬ 
respondence, and, as 1 understand, approved by the court of 
directors, but never were sent out to India. However, some¬ 
thing was sent, but miserably weak and lame of its kind; and 
Mr. Hastings never answered it, or gave them any explana¬ 
tion whatever. He now, being prt'pared for his departure 
from C.alciitta, and having fiuishctl all his other business, went 
up to Oude iipou a chase, in which jiust now we cannot follow 
hull. He returned in great disgust to Calcutta, and soon 
after set sail for England, without ever giving'the directors 
one word of the explanation which he had so often promised, 
and they had repc'atedl^ asked. 

We liave now got Mr. Hastings in England, where jmii 
will suppose some satisfactory account of all these matters 
would be obtained from him. One would suppose, that on 
his arrival in London he would have bceu a little quickened 
by a menace, as lie expresses it, w'liiob had been thrown out 
against him in the House of Commons, that an inquiry would 
be made into his conduct; and the directors, apprehensive of 
the same thing, thought it good gently to insinuate to him 
by a letter, written by whom and now we do not know, that 
he ought to give some explanation of these accounts. This 
produced a letter which I Relievo in the business of the whole 
world chnnot be paralleled; not even himself could bo his 
parallel in this. Never did inventive folly working upoV| 
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conscious guilt, and throwing each other totally in confusion, 
ever produce such a false, fraudulent, prevaricating letter as 
this which is now to he given to you. 

Tou have seen him at Patna, at Calcutta, in the country, 
on the Ganges; now you see him at the waters at Chelten¬ 
ham : and you will find his letter from that place to compre¬ 
hend the substance of all his former letters, and to be a di¬ 
gest of all the falsity, fraud, and nonsense contained in the 
whole of them. Here it is, and your lordships will sutler it 
to be read. 

I must beg your patieijce: I must acknowledge that it 
has been the most difficult of all ’things to explain, but much 
more difiBcult to make pleasant and not wearisome, falsity 
and fraud pursued through all its artifices; and therefore, as 
it has been the most painful work to us to unravel fraud and 
prevarication, so there is nothing that more calls for the at¬ 
tention, the patience, the vigilance, and the senitiny of an 
exact court of justice. But as you have already had almost 
the whole of the man, do not think it too much to hear the 
rest in this letter from Cheltenham. It is dated Chelten¬ 
ham, 11th of July, 1785, addressed to William Devaynes, 
Jlsq.and it begins thus: “Sir, The honourable court of 
directors, in their general letter to Bengal, by the Surprise, 
dated the 16th of March, 1784, were pleased to express their 
desire that I should inform them of the periods when each 
sum of the presents mentianed in mjr address of the 22ud 
May, 1782, was received; what wer« my motives for with¬ 
holding the several receipts from the knowledge of the coun¬ 
cil, or of the court of directors ; and* what were my reasons 
for taking bonds for part of these sums, and for paying ether 
sums into the treasury as deposits on my own account.” I wish 
your lordships to pause a moment. Here is a letter written 
in July, 1785 : you see that from the 29th of December, 1780, 
till that time, during w'hich interval, though convinced in his 
own conscience, and though he had declared his own opinion, 
of the necessity of giving a full explanation of these money 
transactions, he had been imposing upon the directors false 
and prevaricating accounts oi them, they were never able to 
obtain a full disclosure from him. 

He goes on. “ I have been kindly apprized that the in-' 
‘ See lliis letter in the Appendix, Vol. V. p. 63 
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formation required as above is yet expected from me. I 
hope that the circumstances of my past situation, vrhen con¬ 
sidered, will plead my excuse for having thus long withheld 
it. The fact is, that I was not at the presidency wlien the 
Surprise arrived ; and when I returned to it, my time and 
attention were so entirely engrossed, to the day of my final 
departure from it, by a variety of other more important oc¬ 
cupations, of which, sir, 1 may safely appeal to your testi¬ 
mony, grounded on the large portion contributed by myself of 
the volumes which compose our consultations of that period.” 

These consultations, my lords, to which he appeals, form 
matter of one of the charges that the Commons have 
brought against Mr. Hastings ; namely, a fraudulent attempt 
to ruin certain persons emijloyed in subordinate situations 
under him, for the purpose, by intruding himself into their 
place, of secretly carryiug on his own transactiojis. These 
volumes of consultation were written to justify that act. He 
next says, “ The submission which my respect would have 
enjoined me to pay to the command imposed on me was lost 
to my* recollection, perhaps from the stronger impression 
which the first and distant perusal of it had left on my mind, 
that it was rather intended as a reprehension for something 
which had given offence in my report of the original trans¬ 
action, than an expression of any want of a further elucida¬ 
tion of it.” Permit me to make a few remarks upon this 
extraordinary passage,,^ A letter, is written to him, contain¬ 
ing a repetition of the Vequest which had been made a thou¬ 
sand times before, and with which he had as often promised 
to comply. And here he says, “ it was lost to my recollec¬ 
tion.” Observe his memory; he can forget the command, 
but he has an obscure recollection that he thought it a re¬ 
prehension rather than a demand! Now a reprehension ip a 
stronger mode of demand. When I say to a servant. Why 
have you not given me the account which I have so often 
asked for ‘f is he to answer. The reason 1 have not given it 
is because I thought you were railing at'and abusing me ? 
He goes on, “ I will now endeavour to reply to the different 
questions , which have been stated to me, in as explicit a 
mauner *8 I am able; to such information as I can give, the 
honourable court is fully entitled; iind where that shall 
prove' defective, 1 -will point out the only rheans by '«hieh 
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it may be rendered more complete.” In order that your 
lordships may thoroughly enter into the spirit of this letter, 
I must request that you will observe how handsomely and 
kindly these tools of directors have expressed themselves to 
him ; and that even their baseness and subserviency to him 
were not able to draw from him anything that could be sa¬ 
tisfactory to his enemies ; for as to these his friends he cares 
but little about satisfying them, though they call upon him 
in consequence of his own promise ; and this he calls a re¬ 
prehension. They thus express themselves: “ Although it 
is not our intention to express any doubt of the integrity of 
the Governor-General,—on the contrary, after having receiv¬ 
ed the presents, we cannot avoid expressing our approbation 
of his conduct in bringing them to the credit of the Com¬ 
pany,—yet we must confess the statement of those transac¬ 
tions appears to us in many points so unintelligible, that we 
feel ourselves under the necessity of calling on the Governor- 
General for an explanation, agreeable to his promise volun¬ 
tarily made to us. We therefore desire to be informed of 
the dilfereut periods when each sum was received, and what 
were the Governor-General’s motives for withholding the 
several receipts from the knowledge of the council and of 
the court of directors, and what were his reasons for taking 
bonds for part of these sums, and paying other sums into 
tho treasury as deposits upon his own account.” Such is 
their demand, and this is what his memory furnishes as 
nothing but a reprehensiofl. He th_,efl proceeds : “ First I 
believe I can alErm with certainty that the several sums 
mentioned in the account, transmitted with my letter above- 
mentioned, were received at or within a very few days of the 
dates which are affixed to them in the account. But as this 
contains only the gross sums, and each of these was received 
in difl'ereht payments, though at no great distance of time, 
I cannot therefore assign a great degree of accuracy to the 
account.” Your lordships see that, after all, he declares he 
cannot make his account accurate; he further adds, “ Per¬ 
haps the honourable court will judge this sufficient,” that is, 
this explanation, namely, that he can give none “ for any 
purpose to which their inquiry 'was directed; but if it 
should not be so, I will beg leave to refer for a more minute, 
information, and for the means of making any investigation 
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■which they may think it proper to direct respecting the par¬ 
ticulars 01 this transaction, to Mr. Larkins, your accountaut- 
geueral, ■who was privy to every process of it, and possessed, 
as I helieve, the original paper which contained the only ac¬ 
count that I ever kept of it.” 

Here is a man who of his bribe accounts cannot give an 
account in the country where they iire carried on. When 
you call upon him in Bengsil, he cannot give the account be¬ 
cause he is in Bengal: when he comes to England, he can¬ 
not give the account here, because his accounts are left iji 
Bengal. Again, he keeps no accounts himself, but his ac¬ 
counts are in Bengal, in the‘hands of somebody else ; to him 
he refers, and we shall see what that reference produced. 
“In this each receipt was, as I recollect, specifically inserted, 
with the name of the person by whom it was made; and I 
shall write to him to desire that he will furnish you with 
the paper itself, if it is still in being, and in his hands, ;)r 
with whatever he can distinctly recollect concerning it.” 
Here are accounts kept for the Comjjany, and yet he does 
not know whether they are in existence anywhere. “ For 
my motives for withholding the several receipts from the 
knowledge of the council or of the court of directors, and. 
for taking bonds for part of these sums, and paying others 
into the treasury as deposits on iny own account, I have 
generally accounted in my letter to the honourable the court 
of directors of the 22nd of May, 1.782; namely, that I either 
chose to conceal the first receipts from public curiosity by 
receiving bonds for the amount, or possibly acted -wnthout 
any studied design wliich my memory at that distance of 
time could verify; and that I did not think it ■worth my 
care to observe the same means with the rest. It will not 
be expected that I should be able to give a more correct ex¬ 
planation of my intentions after a lapse of three years, having 
declared at the time that many particulars had escaped my 
remembrance: neither shall I attempt to add more than the 
clearer affirmation of the facts implied in that report of them, 
and such inferences as necessarily or with a strong pro¬ 
bability follow them.” 

Tou have heard of that oriental figure called, in the ban¬ 
yan language, a painehe; in English, a strrew: it is a puz¬ 
zled and studied involution of a period, framed in order to 
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prevent the discovery of truth and the detection of fraud; 
and surely it cannot be better exemplified than in this sen¬ 
tence : “ Neither shall I attempt to add more than the 
clc.arer affirmation of the facts implied in that report of them, 
and such inferences ns necessarily or with a stroiif; pro¬ 
bability follow them.’“ Observe that he says, “not facts 
slated, hut facts implied in the report” —and of wliat was 
this to he a report ? Of things which the directors declared 
they did not understand; and then the inferences which are 
to follow these implied facts are to follow them.—But how ? 
With a strong prohability. If y 9 u have a mind to study this 
oriental figure of rhetoric, the painche, here it is for you in 
its most complete perfection. No rhetorician ever gave an 
example of any figure of oratory that can match this. But 
let us endeavour to unravel the whole passage. First, he 
states, that in May, 1782, he had forgotten his motives for 
falsitying the Company’s accounts; but he affirms the facts 
contained in the report, and afterwards, very rationally, draws 
such inferences as necessarily or with a strong probabilit}'^ 
follow them. And, if I understand it at all, which, God 
knows, T no more pretend to do than Don Quixote did those 
sentences of lovers in romance writers, of which he said it 
made him run mad to attempt to discover the meaning, the 
inference is, Why do you call upon me for accounts now, 
three years after the time, when I could not give you them ? 
I cannot give them you ; and as to tke papers relating to 
them, I do not know whether they exist: and if they do, 
perhaps you may learn something from them; perhaps you 
may not: I will write to Mr. Larkirts for those papers, if 
you please. Now, comparing this with his other accounts, 
you will see what a monstrous scheme he has laid of fraud 
and concealment to cover his pecuJation. He teUs them, “ I 
have said that the three first sums of the account were paid 
into the Company’s treasury, without passing through my 
hands. The second of these was forced into notice by its 
destination and applination to the expense of a detachment, 
which was formed and employed against Mahdajee Scindia, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Golonel Camac, as I par¬ 
ticularly apprised the court of directors in my letter of the 
29th December, 1780.” He does not yet ten the directors 
from whom he received it; we have found it out by other 
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collateral means. “ The other two were certainly not in¬ 
tended, when I received them, to be made public, though 
intended fCr public service, and actually applied to it. The 
exigencies of govemmeut were at that time my own,' and 
every prc.ssure upon it rested with its full weight upon my 
mind. Wliorevor I could find allowable means of relieving 
those wants, I eagerly seized them.” Allowable moans of 
receiving bribes!—for such I shall prove them to be in the 
particular instances. “ But neither could it occur to me as 
necessary to state on our proceedings every little aid that I 
could thus procure, nor do I know how I could have stated 
it without appearing to couH favour by an ostentation which 
1 disdained, nor without the chance of exciting the jea¬ 
lousy of my colleagues by the constructive assertion of a 
separate .and unparticipated merit, derived from the influ¬ 
ence of my station, to which they might have had an equal 
claim.” 

Now wc see, that after hammering his brains for nuany 
years he docs find out his motive, which he could not verify 
at the time ; namely, that if ho let his colleagues know that 
he was receiving bribes, and gaining the glory of receiving 
them, they might take it into their heads likewise to have 
their sh.are in the same glory, as they wore joined in the 
same commission, enjoyed the same powers, and were sub¬ 
ject to the same restrictions. It was indeed scandalous in 
Mr. Hastings, not^behaving like a good fair colleague in 
office, not to let them know that he was going on in this 
career of receiving bribes, and to deprive them of their share 
in the glory of it; but they were grovelling creatures, who 
thought that keeping clean Lands was some virtue. Well, 
but YOU have applied some of these bribes to your own 
benefit; why did you give no account of these bribes P 1 
did not, he says, because it might have excited the envy of 
my colleagues. To be sure, if he was receiving bribes for 
his own benefit, and they not receiving such bribes, and 
if they had a liking to that kind of traffic, it is a good 
ground of envy, that a matter which ought to be in common 
among them should b,e confined to Mr. Hastings, and he 
therefore did well to conceal it; and, on the other hand, if 
we suppose him to have taken them, as he pretends, for 
the Company’s use, in order not to excite a jealousy in his 
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colleagues for being left out of this meritorious service, to 
which they had an equal claim, he did well to take bonds 
for what ought to be brought to the Company’s accounts. 
These are reasons applicable to his colleagues, who sat with 
him at the same board,—Mr. Macpherson, Mr. Stables, Mr. 
Wheler, (leneral Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Pran- 
cis: he was afraid of exciting their envy or their jealousy. 
You will next see another reason, and an extraordinary one 
it is, which he gives for concealing those bribes from liis 
inferiors. 

But I must first tell your lordships what, till the proof 
is brought before you, you will tiike on credit—indeed it is 
on his credit, that wdien he formed the committee of revenue 
he bound them by a solemn oath, " not, inider any name or 
])retence whatever, to take from any zemindar, nirmcr, per¬ 
son concerned in the revenue, or any other, any gift, gratu¬ 
ity, allowance, or rew'ard whatever, or anything beyond 
their salary; ” and this is the oath to which ho alludes. 
Now his reason for concealing his bribes from his inferiors, 
this committee, under these false and fraudulent bonds, he 
slates thus; “1 should have deemed it particularly dishon¬ 
ourable to receive for my own use money tendered by a 
certain class, from whom I had interdicted the receipt of 
presents to my inferiors, and bound them by oath not to 
receive them; I was therefore more than ordinarily cautious 
to avoid the suspicion of it, v^hich would ^icarccly have failed 
to light upon me had I suffered the money to bo brought 
to my own house, or that of any person known to be in 
trust for me.” My lords, here he comes before you, avow¬ 
ing that he knew' the practice of taking money Irorn these 
people was a thing dishonourable in itself. “ I should have 
deemed it particularly dishonourable to receive for my own 
use money tendered by men of a certain class, from whom 
I had interdicted the receipt of presents to my inferiors, and 
bound them by oath not to receive them.” Ho held it 
particularly dishonoptable to receive them ; he had bound 
others by an oath not to receive them ; but he received them 
himself, and why does he conceal it?, why, because, says he, 
if the suspicion came upon me, the dishonour would fall 
upon my pate. Why did he, by an oath, bind his inferiors 
not to take these bribes ? Why, because it was base and 
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dishonourable so to do ; and because it would be mischievous 
ajid ruinous to the Company’s affairs to suffer them to take 
bribes. Why then did he take them himself? It was ten 
times more ruinous that he, who was at the head of the 
Company’s government, and had bo^nd up others so strictly, 
should practise the same himself; and, therefore, says he, 
“ I was more than ordinarily cautious.”—What ? To avoid 
it? No; to carry it on in so clandestine and private a 
manner as might secure me from the suspicion of that 
which I know to be detestable, and bound others up from 
practising. 

We shall prove that the kind of men from whom he in¬ 
terdicted his committee to receive bribes were the identical 
men from whom he received them himself. If it was good 
for him it was good for them to be permitted these means 
of e.vtorting; and, if it ought at all to be practised, they 
ought to be admitted to extort for the good of the Company. 
Rajah Nobkisa pn was one of the men from whom he inter- 
'tHBR'cniiSWi to receive bribes, and from whom he received 
a bribe for his own use. But he says he concealed it from 
them, because he thought great mischief might happen 
even from their suspicion of it, and lest they should there¬ 
by be inclined themselves to practise it, and to break their 
oaths. 

Ton take it theij for granted that he really concealed it 
from them. No such thing; His principal confidant in re¬ 
ceiving these bribes was Mr. Crofts, who was a principal 
person in this board of revenue, and whom he had made to 
swear not to take bribes ; he is the confidant, and the very 
receiver, as we shall prove to your lordships. What will 
your lordships think of his affirming, and averring a direct 
falsehood, that he did it to conceal it from these men, when 
one of them was his principal confidant and agent in the 
transaction ? What will you think of his being more than 
ordinarily cautious to avoid the suspicion of it ? He ought 
to have avoided tttfccrime, and the suspicion would take 
care of itself. “ FapEhese reasons,” he says, “ I caused it to 
be transported immediately to the treasury. There I well 
knew, sir, it couldimot be received without being passed to 
some credit, and f||U could only be done by entering it as a 
loan or as a deposit. The first was the least liable to re- 
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flection; and therefore I had obviously recourse to it. Why 
the second sum was intended as a deposit, I am utterly ig¬ 
norant. Possibly it was done without any special direction 
from me ; possibly because it was the simplest mode of en¬ 
try, and therefore preferred, as the transaction itself did not 
require concealment, having been already avowed.” My 
lords, in fact every word of this is either false or ground¬ 
less : it is completely fallacious in every part. The first 
sum, he says, was entered as a loan; the second as a de¬ 
posit. Why was this done ? Because, when you enter 
moneys of this kijid, you must enter them under some name, 
some head of account; and I eiitered them, he says, under 
these, because otherwise there was no entering them at all. 
Is this true ? Will he stick to this ? J shall desire to know 
from his learned counsel, some time or other, whether that is 
a point he will take issue upon. Your lordships will see 
tlx're were other bribes of his, which he brought under a 
regular official head, namely, durbar charges'; and there is 
no reason why he should not have brought these under the 
same head. Therefore what be says, that there; is no other 
w.ay of entering them but as loans and deposits, is not true, 
lie next says, that in the second sum there was no reason 
for coneeahnent, because it was avowed: but that false de- 
po.sit was as much concealment as the I'alse loan, for he en¬ 
tered that money as his own; whereas, when he had a mind 
to carry any money to the Company’s account, he knew how 
to do it, for he had been .accustomed to enter it under a ge¬ 
neral u.ame, called durb.ar charges; a name, which, in its ex¬ 
tent at least, was very much his own* invention, and which, 
as he gives no account of those charges, is as large and suf¬ 
ficient to cover any fraudulent oxpenditin-e in the account 
as, one would think, any person could wish. You sec him, 
then, first guessing one thing, then another; first giving 
this reason, then another: at last, however, he seems to be 
satisfied that he has hit upon the true reason of his conduct. 

Now' let us open- the next paragraph, and see what it is. 
“ Although I am firmly persuaded that these were my sen¬ 
timents on the occasion, yet I will not affirm that they were. 
Though I feel their impression as the remains of a series of 
thoughts retained on my memory, I am not certain that they 
may not have been produced by subsequent reflection on the 
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principal fact, combining ■with it the probable motives of it. 
Of this I am certain, that it was my design originally to have 
concealed the receipt of all the sums, except the second, 
even from the knowledge of the court of directors. They 
had answered my purpose of public utility, and 1 had almost 
dismissed them from my remembrance.” My lords, you 
will observe in this most astonishing account, which he givc-s 
here, that several of these sums he meant to conceal for 
ever, even from the knowledge of the directors. Look back 
to his letter of‘22nd May, 1782, and his letter of the 16th of 
December, and in them he tells you that he might have 
concealed them, but that he was resolved not to conceal 
them : that he thought it highly dishonourable so to do ; that 
his conscience would have been wounded if he had done 
it; and that he was afraid it would be thought that this 
discovery was brought from him in consequence of the jiar- 
liainentary inquiries. Here he says of a discovery, which 
he values himself upon making voluntarily, that he is afraid 
it should be attributed to arise from motives of fear. Now, 
at last, he tells you, from Cheltenham, at a time when he 
had just cause to dread the strict account to w'hich he is 
called this day, first, that he cannot tell whether any one 
motive which he assigns, cither in this letter or in the for¬ 
mer, w'ere his I’eal motive or not; that he does not know 
whether he has not invented them since, in consequence of 
a train of meditation upon wliat he might have done or 
might have said; and, lastly, he sa 3 ’B, contrary to all his for¬ 
mer declarations, “ that he had never meant nor could give 
the directors the least notice of them at all, as they had 
answered his purpose, and he had dismissed them from his 
remembrance.” I intended, he says, always to keep them 
secret, though I have declared to you solemnly, over and over 
again, that I did not. I do not care how you discovered 
them; 1 have forgotten them; I have dismissed them from 
my remembrance. Is this the way in which money is to be 
received and accounted for ? 

He then proceeds thus: “ But when fortune threw a sum 
of money in my way, of a magnitude which could not be 
concealed,—and the peculiar delicacy of my situation, at the 
time I received it,made me more circumspectof appearances,— 
I chose to apprize my employers of it, which 1 did hastily 
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and generally; hastily, perhaps, to provent the vigilance and 
activity of secret calumny; and generally, because 1 knew 
not the exact amount of which 1 was in the receipt, but not 
in the full possession. I promised to acquaint them with the 
result as soon as I should be in possession of it; and, in the 
performance of my promise, I thought it consistent with it 
to add to the amount all the former appropriations of the 
same kind; my good genius then suggesting to me, with a 
spirit of caution which might have spared me the trouble of 
this apology, had I universally attended to it, that if I had 
suppressed them, and they were afterwards known, I might 
be asked what w'ere my motives for withholding a part of 
these rectupts from the knowledge of the court of directors, 
and informing them of the rest, it being my wish to clear up 
every doubt.” I am almost ashamed to remark upon the 
tergiversations and prevarications perpetually ringing tlie 
changes in this declaiation. He would not have discovered 
this £100,000 if he could have concealed it; he would have 
discovered it, lest malicious persons should be telling tales of 
it. Ho has a system of concealment; he never discovers 
anything but when he thinks it can be forced from him. He 
.says, indeed, 1 could conceal these things for ever, but my 
couscieueo would not give me leave : but it is guilt, and not 
honesty of consciouec, that always prompts him. At one 
time it is the malice of people and the fear of misrepresenta¬ 
tion which induced him to ihakcthe disclosure ; and he values 
himself on the precaution which this fear had suggested to 
him. At another time it is the magnitude of the sum wdiich 
produced this effect: nothing but tBe impossibility of con¬ 
cealing it could possibly have made him discover it. This 
£100,000 he declares he would have concealed if he could, 
and yet he values himself upon, the discovery of it. Oh, my 
lords, I am afraid that sums of much greater magnitude have 
not been discovered at all. Tour lordships now see some of the 
artifices of this letter. You see the variety of styles he adopts, 
and how he turns 'himself into every shape and every form. 
But after all, do you find any clear discovery ? do you find 
any satisfactory answer to the directors’ letter ? does ho once 
tell you from whom he received the money ? docs he tell you* 
for what he received it ? what the circumstances of the per¬ 
sons giving it were, or any explanation whatever of his mode 
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of accounting for it ? No; and here, at last, after so many 
years’ litigation, he is called to account for his prevaricating, 
false accounts in Calcutta, .and cannot give them to you. 

His explanation of his conduct relative to the bonds now 
only remains for your lordships’ eonsideration. Before he 
left Calcutta in J uly, 1784, he says, when he w'as going upon 
a service, which he thought a service of danger, he indorsed 
the false bonds which he had taken from tlm Comjjany, de¬ 
claring them to he none of his. You will observe, that these 
bonds had been in his hands from the 9tli or 15th of J auuary 
(I am not quite sure of the exact date) to the day when he 
went upon this service, some time in the mouth of Jul}', 
1784. This service he had formerly declared he did not ap¬ 
prehend to be a service of danger: but he found it to be so 
after: it was in anticipation of that danger that ho made this 
attestation and certificate upon the bonds. But who ever 
saw them ? Mr. Larkins saw them, says he : I gave them to 
Mr. Larkins. We will show you hereafter that Mr. Lar¬ 
kins deserves no credit in this business ; that honour binds 
him not to discover the secrets of Mr. Hastings. But why 
did he not deliver tl/em up entirely, when he w'as going upon 
that service ? for all pretence of concealment in the business, 
was now at an end. as we shall prove. Why did he not can¬ 
cel these bonds P why keep them at all ? why not enter truly 
the state of the account in the Company’s records ? But I 
indorsed them, he says. Did yoii deliver them so indorsed 
into the treasury ? Ho; I delivered them indorsed into the 
hands of my bribe-broker and agent. But why not destroy 
them, or give them up'to the Company, and say you were 
paid, w'hich would have been the only truth in this transac¬ 
tion ? Why did you not Indorse them before ? Why not 
during the long period of so many years cancel them P No, 
he kept them to the veiy day when he w’as going from Cal¬ 
cutta, and had made a declaration that they were not his. 
Never before, upon ajiy account, had they appeared; and 
though the committee of the House of Commons, in the 
eleventh report, had remarked upon all t'hese scandalous pro¬ 
ceedings ^(b-prevarications, yet he was not stimulated, even 
■then, to giy»up those bonds. He held them in his hands 
till the ^iaie when he was preparing for his departure from 
Calcutta, in spite of the directors, ih spite of the parliament. 
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in spite of the cries of his own conscience, in a matter which 
was now grown public, and would knock doubly upon his 
reputation and conduct. He then declares they are not for his 
own use, but for the Company’s service. But w'crc they 
then cancelled ? I do not hud a trace of their being cancelled. 
In this letter of the 17th of January, 1785, he says, “With re¬ 
gard to these bonds, the following sums were paid into the 
treasury, and bonds granted for the same, in tlie name of the 
Hoveruor-Gencral, in whoso possession the bonds remain, 
with a declaration upon each indorsed, and signed by him, 
that he has no claim on the Company for the amount either of 
25rincipalor interest, no part of the latter having been received.” 

To the account of tlie 22ud of May, of the indorsement, 
is added the declaration upon oath. But w'hy any mau need 
to declare u 2 Jon oath that the money which ho has fraudu¬ 
lently taken and concealed from another person is not his, is 
the most extraordinary thing in the world. If he had a 
mind to have it placed to his credit as his own, then an oath 
would be necessary ; but, in this ease, any one would believe 
him upon his word. He comes, howei or, aud says, This is 
indorsed upon oath. Oath ! before what magistrate ? In 
whose possessiou were the bonds? Were they given up ? There 
Is no trace of that u 2 )ou the record, and it stands for him to 
prove that they were ever given U 2 ), and in any hands but 
Mr. Larkius’s and his own. So here are the bonds, begun 
in obscurity and ending iu obscurity, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dmst, corruption to corrujition, and fraud to fraud. This is 
all we see of these bonds, till Mr. Larkins, to whom he 
writes some letter concerning thei», which does not a 2 jpear, 
is called to read a funeral sermon over them. 

My lords, I am come now near the period of this class of 
Mr. Hastings’s bribes. 1 am a little exhausted. There are 
many circumstances that might make me wish not to delay 
this business by taking up another day at your lordships’ 
bar, in order to go through this long intricate scene of cor¬ 
ruption. But my strength now fitils me. I hope within a 
very short time, to-morrow or the next court day, to finish 
it, and to go directly into evidence, as I long much to do, to 
substantiate the charge ; but it was necessary that the evi¬ 
dence should be explained. You have heard as much of the 
drama as I could go through; bear with my w'cakuess a lit- 
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tie. Mr. LarkiDB'a letter will be the epOogtie to it. I have 
already incurred the censure of the prisoner; 1 mean to in¬ 
crease it by bringing homo to him tlie proof of his crimes, 
and to display them in all their force and turpitude. It id 
my duty to do it; 1 feel it on obligation nearest to my 
heart. 



TRIAL. 

TUESDAY, 7th MAY, 1789. 


(Mb. Bubbb.) 

Mt Lourb, —When I had the honour last to oddreea you 
from this plaee, I endeavoured to proaa thie position upon 
your minds, and to fortify it hy t!ie example or the proceed¬ 
ing's of Mr. Hastings, that obscurity and inaccuraeics in a 
matterof nooountconstitutedajust presumption of frond. 1 
showed, from Ins own letters, that his accounts were con¬ 
fused and inaccurate. 1 am ready, my lords, to admit that 
there arc situations in which a minister in high office may 
USD concealment; it may be his duty to use concealment 
from tlie enemies of his masters ; it may be prudent to use 
eoDcealment from his inferiors in the service. It will always 
be suspicious to use coimealiiient from bis colleagues and co¬ 
ordinates in olKce. But when, in a money transaction, any 
man uses eonceolmont with regard to them to whom the 
money belonn, he is guilty of a fraud. My lords, I have 
shown you that Mr. Hastings kept no account, by his own 
confession, of the monies that be bad privately taken, as he 
pretends, for the Compai^’s service, and we have but too 
much reason to presume, for his own. Wo have shown you, 
my lords, that ho has not only no accounts, but no memory : 
we have shown, that he does not even understand his own 
motives ; that, when called upon to recollect them, be begs 
Co guess at them ; and that as his memory is to be supplied 
by nis guess, so be has no conddeuce in his guesses. He at 
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first finds, after a lapse of about a year and a half, or some¬ 
what less, that ho cqnuot recollect what his motives were to 
certain actions, which upon the very face of them appeared 
fraudulent. He is called to an account some years after to 
explain what the}' weje, and he makes a just reflection upon 
it: namely, that as his memory did not enable him to find 
out his own motive at the former time, it is not to bo ex¬ 
pected that it would be clearer a year after. Your lordsliips 
will, however, recollect, that in the Cheltenham letter, which 
is made of no perishable stuff, he begins again to guess ; but 
after he has guessed, and guessed again, and after he has 
gone through all the motives he can possibly assign for the 
action, he tells you, he does not know whether those were 
his real motives, or whether he has not invented them since. 

In that situation the accounts of the Company were left, 
w'ith regard to very great sums which passed through Mr. 
Hastings’s hands, and for which he, instead of giving his 
masters credit, took credit to himself; and being their debtor, 
as he confesses himself to be, at that time took a security 
for that debt, as if he had been their creditor. This 
required explanation: explanation he was called upon for 
over and over again: explanation he did not give, and de¬ 
clared he could not give. lie was called upon for it when 
in India; he had not leisure to attend to it there. He was 
called upon for it when in Europe ; he them says he must 
send for it to India. With much prevarication, and much 
insolence too, he confesses himself guilty of falsifying tlie 
Company’s accounts by making himself their creditor wlien 
he was their debtor, and giving false accounts of tliis false 
transaction. The court of directors was slow to believe him 
guilty; parliament expressed a strong suspicion of his guilt, 
and wished for further information. Mr. Hastings, about 
this time, began to imagine his conscience to be a faithful 
and true monitor, which it were well he had attended to 
upon many occasions, as it would have saved him his appear¬ 
ance here ; and it told him that he was in great danger from 
the parliamentary inquiries that were going on. It was now 
to be expected that he would have been in haste to fulfil 
the promise which he had made in the Patna letter of the 
20th of January, 1782; and accordingly we find that about 
this time his first agent. Major Eairfai, was sent over to 
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Europe, wMch agent entered himself at the India House, and 
appeared before the committee of the House of Commons, 
as an agent expressly sent over to explain whatever might 
appear doubtful in his oouduct. Major Fairfax, notwithstand¬ 
ing the character in which Mr. Hastings employed him, ap¬ 
peared to be but a letter-carrier: he had nothing to say, he 
gave them no information in the India House at all; to the 
committee (I can speak with the clearness of a witness), ho 
gave us no satisfaction whatever. However, this agent van¬ 
ished in a moment, in order to make way for another more 
substantial, more effieieut agent: an agent perfectly known 
ill this eouiitrj.—An agent known by the name given to him 
by Mr. Hastings, who, like the princes of the East, gives 
titles ; he calls him an incomparable agent; and by that name 
he is very well known to your lordships and the world. 
This agent, Major Scott, who, I believe, was here prior to 
the time of Major Fairfax’s arrival, in the character of an 
agent, and for the very same purposes, was called before the 
committee, and examined point by point, article by article, 
upon all that obscure enumeration of bribes which the court 
of directors declare they did not understand; but he de¬ 
clared that he could speak nothing with regard to any of 
these transaetioiiB, and that he had got no instructions to ex¬ 
plain any part of them. There was but one circumstance 
which ill the course of his examination we drew from him, 
namely, that one of these articles entered in the account of 
the 22nd of May as a deposit had been received from Mr. 
Hastings as a bribe from Cheit Sing: he produced an extract 
of a letter relative to it, .which your lordships in the course 
of this trial may see, and which will lead us into a further 
and more minute inquiry on that head; but when that com- 
niittoo made their report in 1783, not one single article had 
been explained to parliament, not one explained to the Com¬ 
pany, except this oribe of Cheit Sing, which Mr. Hastings 
had never thought proper to communicate to the East-India 
Coinjiauy, either by himself, nor, as far as-we could find out, 
by his agent; nor was it at last otherwise discovered than 
as it was drawn out from him by a long examination in the 
committee of the House of Commons. And thus, notwith¬ 
standing the letters he had written and the agents he em¬ 
ployed, he seemed absolutely and firmly resolved to give his 
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employers no satisfaction at all. What is curious in this 
proceeding is, that Mr. Hastings, all the time he conceals, 
endeavours to get himself the credit of a discovery. Your 
lordships have seen what his discovery is ; but Mr. Hastings, 
among his other very extraordinary acquisitions, has found 
an efiectual method of concealment through discovery. I 
will venture to say that, whatever suspicions there might 
have been of Mr. Hastings’s bribes, there was more effectual 
concealment in regard to every circumstance respecting them 
in that discovery than if he had kept a total silence. Other 
means of discovery might havft been found, but this standing 
in the way prevented the employment of those means. 

Things continued in this state till the time of the letter 
from Cheltenham: the Cheltenham letter declared that Mr. 
Hastings knew nothing of the matter ; that he had brought 
with him no accounts to England upon the subject; and 
though it appeans by this very letter, that ho had with him 
at Cheltenham (if he wrote the li;tter at Cheltenham) a 
great deal of his other correspondence, that he had his 
letter of the 22nd of May with him, yet any account that 
could elucidate that letter he declared that he had not: hut 
he hinted, that a Mr. Larkins in India, whom your lordships 
will be better acquainted with, was perfectly apprized of all 
that transaction. Tour lordships will observe that Mr. 
Hastings has all his faculties,some way or other, in deposit; 
one person can speak to his motives; ‘another knows his for¬ 
tune better than himself; to others he commits the senti¬ 
mental parts of his defence ; to Mr. Larkins he commits his 
memory. We shall see what a trustee of memory Mr. Lar¬ 
kins is, and how tkr he answers the purpose, which might be 
expected when appealed to by a man who has no memory 
himself, or who has left it on the other side of the water; 
and who leaves it to another to explain for him accounts 
which he ought to have kept himself, and circumstances 
which ought to be deposited m his own memory. 

This ChelteilhTam letter, I believe, originally became 
known, as far as I can recollect, to the House of Commons 
upon a motion of Mr. Hastings’stiwn agent: I do not like to 
be positive upon that point, but I think that was the fiiyt 
appearance of it. It appeared likewise in public; for it 
was thought so extraordinary and laborious a performance, 
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by the writer or his friends, as indeed it is, that it might 
serve to open a new source of eloquence in the kingdom ; 
and consequently was printed, I believe, at the desire of 
the parties themselves. But however it became known, it 
raised an extreme curiosity in the public to hear, when Mr. 
Hastings could say nothing, after a.o many years, of his 
own concerns and his own affair.^, what satisfaction Mr. 
Larkins, at last, would give concerning them. This letter 
was directed to Mr. Devaynes, chairman of tlie court of di¬ 
rectors. It does not appear that the court of directors 
wrote anything to India in consequence of it, or that they 
directed this satisfactory account of the business should be 
given them; but some private communications passed be¬ 
tween Mr. Hastings, or his agents, and Mr. Larkins. There 
w.as a general expectation upon this occasion, I believe, in 
the House of Commons, and in the nation at large, to know 
what would become of the portentous inquiry. Mr. Hast¬ 
ings has always contrived to have half the globe between 
question and answer; when he was in India, the question 
went to him, and then he adjourned his answer till he came 
to England; and, when he came to England, it was neces¬ 
sary his answer should arrive from India; so that thiTO is 
no manner of doubt that all time was given for digesting, 
comparing, collating, and making up a perfect memory upon 
the occasion. But, my lords, Mr. Larhins, who has in cus¬ 
tody Mr. Hastings’s njomory, no small part of his conscience, 
and all his accounts, did, at ]ast,'^in compliance with Mr. 
Hastings’s desire, think proper to send an account. Then, 
at last, we may expect lyrlit. Where are we to look for ac¬ 
counts but from an accountant-general ? where are they to 
be met with, unless from him ? and, accordingly, in that 
night of perplexity into which Mr. Hastings’s correspon¬ 
dence had plunged them, men looked up to the dawning of 
the day which was to follow that star; the little Lucifer 
which, with his lamp, was to dispel the shades of night, and 
give us some sort of light into this dark mysterious trsinsac- 
tion. At last the little lamp appeared, and was laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s friend; for we did^not know of its arrival. It ar¬ 
rives, with all the intelligence, all the memory, accuracy, and 
clearness which Mr. Larkins can furnish for Mr. Hastings, 
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upon a business that before was nothing but mystery and 
confusion. The account is called, “ Copy of the particulars 
of the dates on which the component parts of sundry sums 
included in the account of sums received on the account of 
the honourable Company by the Governor-General, or paid 
to their treasury by hip order, and applied to their service, 
when received for Mr. Hastings, and paid to sub-treasurer.” 
The letter from Mr. Larkins consisted of two parts; first, 
what was so much wanted, an account; next, what was 
wanted most of all to such an account as he sent, a comment 
and explanation. The account consisted of two members; 
one gave an account of several detached bribes that Mr. Has¬ 
tings had received within the course of about a year and a 
half; and the other, of a great bribe which ho had received, 
in one gross sum of £100,000, from the Nabob of Oude. It 
appeared to us, upon looking into these accounts, that there 
was some geography, a little bad chronology, but nothing else 
in the first; neither the pereons who took the money, nor 
the persons from whom it was taken, nor the ends for which 
it was given, nor any other circumst.ances, are mentioned. 

The first thing we saw was Dinagepore. 1 believe you 
know this piece of geography, that it is one of the jirovinces 
of the kingdom of Bengid. We then have a long series of 
months, with a number of sums added to them; and, in the 
end, it is said, that on the 18th and 19th of Assin, meaning 
part of September and part of October, were paid to Mr. 
Orofts two lacks of rupees* and then remains one lack which 
was taken from a sum of three hicks G,973 rupees. 

After we had waited for Mr. Hastings’s own account; 
after it had been pursued through a'series of correspondence 
in vain ; after his agents had come to England to explain it, 
this is the, explanation that your lordships have got of this 
firstarticle, Dinagepore; not the person jiaid to, not the ])erson 
paying, are mentioned, nor any other circumstance, (;xcept 
the signature, O. O. S .; this might serve for George Gilbert 
Sanders, or any other name you please: and seeing Crofts 
above it, you mighf imagine it was an Englishman : and this, 
which I call a geographical and a chronological account, is the 
only account we have. Mr. Larkms, upon the mere face of 
the account, sadly disappoints us; and 1 will venture to say, 
that in matters of account Bengal book-keeping is as remote 
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from good book-keeping as the Bengal painches are remote 
from all the rules of good composition. 

"We have however got some light; namely, that one G-. 
O. S. has i)aid some money to Mr. Crofts for some pur¬ 
pose ; hut from whom wo know not, nor where: that there 
IS a place called Dinagopore, and that Mr. Hastings received 
some money from somebody in Diuagepore. 

The next article is Faina. Tour lordships are not so ill 
acquainted with the geography of India as not to know that 
there is such a place as Faina, nor so iU acquainted with the 
chronology of it as not to know that there are three months 
called Bysack, Assiu, Cheyt. Here w'as paid to Mr. Crofts 
two lacks of rupees, and there was left a balance of about two 
more. 

But, though you learn, with regard to the province of 
Dinagopore, that there is a balance to be discharged by G. 
G. S.; yet, with regard to Patna, we have not even a G. G. 
S.; wo have no sort of light whatever to know through 
whose hands the money passed, nor any glimpse of light 
whatever respecting it. You may expect to be made amends 
in the other province, called Nnddea, where Mr. Hastings 
had received a considerable sum of money: there is the very 
same darkness; not a wmrd from whom received, by whom 
received, or any other circumstance, but that it was paid into 
the hands of Mr. Hastings’s white banyan, as he was com¬ 
monly called in that country, into the hands of Mr. Crofts, 
who is his white agent in receiving bribes; for he was very 
far from having but one. 

After all this inquiry, after so many severe animadver¬ 
sions from the House of Commons, after all those reiterated 
letters from the directors, after an application to Mr. Hast¬ 
ings himself, when you are hunting to get at some explana¬ 
tion of the proceedings mentioned in the letter of the month 
of May, 1782, you receive here, by Mr. Larkina’s letter, 
which is dated the 5th of August, 1786, this account; which, 
to be sure, gives an amazing light into this business: it is a 
letter for which it was worth sending to Bengal, worth wait¬ 
ing fbr with all that anxious expectation ■with which men 
yvait for great events. Upon the lace of the account there is 
not one single word which can tend to illustrate the matter. 
He sums up the whole, and makes out that there was re- 
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ceived five lacks and 50,000 rupees; that is to say, £55,000 
out of the sum of nine lacks and 50,000 engaged to be paid 


-namely. 


Erom Dinagepore 

4,00,000 

Erom Nuddea .. . . 

1,50,000 

And from Patna 

. . 4,00,000 


9,50,000 


Vi 


Now you have got full light! Cahooleat signifies.a contract 
or an agreement; and tin's agreement was to pay Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, a.s one should tliink, certain sums of money; it does 
not say from wliom, but only that such a sum of money was 
paid, and that there remains such a balance. When you 
come and compare the money received by Mr. Crofts with 
these cabooleats, you find that the caboolcats amount to 
£95,000, and that the receipt has been about £65,000, and 
that upon tlie face of this account there is £40,000 some- 
■^hcrc or other unaccounted for. Tliere never was such a 
mode of account-keeping, except in the new system of this 
bribe excliequor. 

Your lordships will now see, from this luminous, satisfac¬ 
tory, and clear account, which could come from no other 
than a great accountant and a great financier, establishing 
some new system of finance, and recommending it to the 
world as superior to those old-fiishioned, foolish establish¬ 
ments, the Exchequer and Bank of England, what lights are 
received from Mr. Hastings. 

However, it does so happen that from these obscure hints 
we have been able to institute examinations which have dis¬ 
covered such a mass of fraud, guilt, corruption, and oppres¬ 
sion, as probably never before existed since the beginning 
of the world: and iiv that darkness we hope and trust the 
diligence and zeal of the House of Commons will find light 
sufficient to make a full discovery ofi his base crimes. We 
hope and trust that after all his concealments, and though 
he appear resolved to die in the last dyke of prevarication, all 
his artifices will not be able to secure him from the siege 
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which the diligence of the Ilouse of Commons has laid to 
his corruptions. 

Your lordships will remark in a paragraph, which, though 
it stands last, is the first in principle, in Mr. Larkins’s letter, 
that, having before given his comment, he perorates, as is 
natural, upon such an occasion. This peroration, as is usual, 
in perorations, is in favour of the parties speaking it, and ad 
eonciliandum auditorem. “ Conscious (he says) that the 
concern which I have had in these transactions needs neither 
an apology nor an excuse,”—that is rather extraordinary too ! 
—“ and that I have in no action of my life sacrificed the duty 
and fidelity which I owed to my honourable employers either 
to the regard which 1 felt for another, or to the advancement 
of my own fortune, I shall conclude this address, firmly rely¬ 
ing upon the candour of those before whom it may be sub¬ 
mitted, for its being deemed a 8ati.«rfactory as well as a circum¬ 
stantial compliance with therequisition in conformity to which 
the information it affords has been furnished; ” meaning, as 
your lordships will see in the whole course of the letter, that 
he had written it in compliance with the requisition, and in 
conformity to the information he had been furnished with by 
Mr. Hastings;—“ without which it would have been as base 
as dishonourable for me spontaneously to have afforded it; for 
though the duty which every man owes to himself should 
render him incapable of making an assertion not strictly true, 
no man, actuated • either by wirtuous or honourable senti¬ 
ments, could mistakenly apprehend tli.at, unless he betrayed 
the confidence reposed in him by another, he might be deemed 
deficient in fidelity tp his employers.” 

My lords, here is, in my opinion, a discovery very well 
worthy your lordships’ attention; here is the accountant- 
general of tho Company, who declares, and fixes it as a point 
of honour, that he would not have made a discovery so im¬ 
portant to them if Mr. Hastings himself had not authorized 
him to make it: a point to which he considers hhnsclf bound 
by his honour to adhere. Let us sea jvhat becomes of us 
when the principle of honour is so debauched and perverted. 
A principle of honour, as long as it is connected with virtue, 
adds no small efficacy to its operation, and no small brilliancy 
and lustre to its appearance; but honour, the moment that it 
becomes unconnected with the duties of official function 
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with the rglations of life, and the eternal and immutable 
rules of morality, and appears in its substance alien to them, 
chauf'es its nature; and, instead of justifying a breach of 
duty, aggravates all its mischiefs to an almost infinite degree ; 
by the apparent lustre of the surface it hides from you the 
baseness and deformity'of the ground: here is Mr. Hastings’s 
agent, Mr. Larkins, the Company’s general accountant, pre¬ 
fers his attachment to Mr. Hastings to his duty to the Com¬ 
pany. Instead of the account which he ought to give to 
them, in consequence of the trust reposed in him, he thinks 
liimself bound by lionour to Mr. Hastings, if Mr. llastiugs 
had not called for that explanation, not to have given it; so 
that whatever obscurity is in this explanation, it is because 
Mr. Hastings did not authorize or require him to give a clearer. 
Here is a principle of treacherous fidelity, of perfidious hon¬ 
our, of tile faith of conspirators against their masters, the 
faith of robbers against the public, held up against the duty 
of an officer in a public situation. You see how they are 
bound to one another, and how they givo their fidelity to 
keep the secrets of one another, to prevent the directors 
having a true knowledge of their affairs ; and, 1 am sure, if 
-you do not destroy this honour of conspirators and this faith 
of robbers, that there will be no other honour and no other 
fidelity among the servants in India. Mr. Larkins, your 
lordships see, adheres to the principle of secrecy; you will 
next remark, that Mr. Ilasfings had as many bribe-factors as 
bribes ; there was confidence to be reposed in each of them, 
aud not one of these men appears to bo in the confidence of 
another. You will find in this letter the policy, the frame, and 
constitution of this new exchequer. Mr. Crofts seems to 
have known things which Mr. Larkins did not. Mr. Larkins 
knew things which Gunga Govin Sing did not. Gunga 
Govin Sing knew things which none of the rest of the con¬ 
federates knew. Cantoo Baboo, who ajipears in this letter 
as a principal actor, was in a secret which Mr. Larkins did 
not know. It ajJptars, likewise, that there was a Bersian 
moonshee in a secret of which Cantoo Baboo was ignorant; 
and it appears that Mr. Palmer wafi in the secret of a trans¬ 
action not entrusted to any of the rest. Such is the laby-. 
rinth of this practical painche, or screw, that if, for instance, 
you were eadeavouring to trace backwards some transaction 
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through Major Palmer, you would be stopped ^here; and 
must go hack again, for it had begun with Cantoo Baboo. 
If in another you were to penetrate into the dark recess of 
the black breast of Cantoo Baboo, you could not go further ; 
for it began with Gupga Govin Sin^. If you pierce the 
breast of Gunga Govin Sing, you are again stopped ; a Per¬ 
sian moonshec was the confidential agent. If you get be¬ 
yond this, you find Mr. Larkins knew something which the 
others did not; and at last you find Mr. Hastings did not 
put entire confidence in any of them. You will see by this 
letter that he kept his accounts in all colours, black, white, 
and mezzotinto : that he kept them in all languages; in Per¬ 
sian, in Bengallee, and in a language which, 1 believe, Is nei¬ 
ther Persian nor BengaUee, nor any other known in the 
world, but a language in which Mr. Hastings found it 
proper to keep his accounts and to transact his business. 
The persons carrying on the accounts are Mr. Larkins, an 
Englishman, Cantoo Baboo, a Gentoo, and a Persian moon- 
shee, probably a Mahomedan. So all languages, all religions, 
all descriptions of men, are to keep the account of these 
bribes, and to make out this valuable account which Mr. 
Larkins gave you! 

Let us now see how far the memory, observation, and 
knowledge of the persons referred to can supply the want of 
them in Mr. Hastings. These accounts come at last, though 
late, from Mr. Larkins, who, I will venture to say, let the 
banyans boast what they will, has skill perhaps equal to 
the best of them : he begins by explaining to you some¬ 
thing concerning tho present of the ten lacks. I wdsh your 
lordships always to take Mr. Hastings’s word, where it can 
be had, or Mr. Larkins’s, who was the representative of, and 
memory-keeper to, Mr. Hastings ; and then I may perhaps 
take the liberty of making some observations upon it .—“ Ex¬ 
tract of a letter from William Larkins, accountant-general of 
Bengal, to the chairman of the East-India Company, dated 
6th August, 178(3. Mr. Hastings returned from Benares to 
Calcutta on the 5th February, 1782, at that time wholly ig¬ 
norant of tho letter which on the 20th January he wrote 
from Patna, to the secret committee of the honourable the 
court of directors. The rough draught of this letter, in the 
hand*writing of Major Palmer, is now in my possession. 
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Soon after his arrival at the presidency, he requested me to 
form the account of ids receipts and disbursements, -which 
you will find journalized in the 280th, &c., and'307th pages 
of the lioiiourahle Company's general books of the year 1781-2. 
My official situation as accountant-general bad previously 
convinced me tliat Mr. Hastings could not have made tlio 
issues wliich wore acknowledged as received from him by 
some of the paymasters of the army, unless he had obtained 
some such supply as that w'hicb he afterwards, namely, on 
the 22nd of May, 1782, made known to me, W'hen I immedi¬ 
ately sugge.sted to liim the necessity of his transmitting that 
account which accouqianied hi^.letter of that date till when 
the promise contained in his letter of 20th January had en¬ 
tirely escaped his recollection.” 

The first thing I would remark ’on this, and I believe your 
lordships have rather gone before me iu the remark, is, that 
Mr. Hastings came down to Calcutta on the 5th of February, 
that then, or a few days after, he calls to him his confidential 
•and faitliful friend (not his official secretjiry, for he trusted 
none of his regular secretaries with these transactions), ho 
calls him to help him to make out his accounts during his 
absence. Tou would imagine, that at that time he trusted 
this man with his account: no such thing; he goes on with 
the accountant-general, accounting with him for money ex¬ 
pended, without ever explaining to that accountant-general 
how that money came into his hands^ Here then we have 
the accountant making out the account, and the person ac¬ 
counting ; the accountant does not in any manner make an 
objection, and say, Here you are giving me an account, by 
which it appears that you have expended money, but you 
have not told me where you received it; how shall I make 
out a fair account of debtor and creditor between you and 
the Company ? He does no such thing. There lies a sus¬ 
picion in his breast that Mr. Hastings must have taken some 
money in some irregular w^ay, or ho could not have inado 
those payments. _Mr. Larkins begins to suspect him. “ Where 
did you lose this bodkin ? ” (said one lady to another upon a 
certain occasion.) “ Pray madam where did you find it?” 
Mr. Hastings, at the very moment of bis life when confi¬ 
dence w'as required, even when making up his accounts with 
his accountant, never told him one word of the matter. Tou 
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see he had no confidence in Mr. Larkins ; this makes out one 
of the propositions I want to impress upon your lordships’ 
minds, that -no one man did he let into every part of his 
transactions; a material circumstance, which will help to 
lead your lordships’ judgment in forming your opinion upon 
many parts of this cause. 

You see that Mr. Larkins suspected him: probably in 
consequence of tBose suspicions, or from sonic other cause, 
he at last told him upon the 22nd of May 1782 (but wliy at 
that time, rather than at any otherr time, does not a])pear; 
and this we shall find very dillicidt to be accounted for),—he 
told him that he had received a bribe from tlie Nabob of 
Oude, of £100,000: he informs him of this on the 22nd of 
May, which, when the accounts were making u]), he conceals 
from him : and ho communicates to him the rough draughts 
of his letter to the court of directors, informing them that 
this business was not transacted by any knou n secretary of 
the Company, nor with the intervention of any interpreter of 
the Company ; nor passed through any ollicaal channel what¬ 
ever, but through a gentlemen much in his confidence, his 
military secretary ; and as if receiving bribes, and receiving 
letters concerning them, and carrying on corresj)ondence 
relative to them, was a part of military duty, the rough 
draught of this letter was in the hands of this military 
secretary. Upon the communication of the letter, it rushes 
all at once into the mind of Mr., Larkins, who knows Mr. 
Hastings’s recollection, who knows what docs and what 
does not escape it, and who had a memory ready to explode 
at Mr. Hastings’s desire. “ Good God! (says he), you have 
promised the directors an account of this business! ” a pro¬ 
mise which Mr. Larkins assures the directors, upon his 
word, had entirely escaped Mr. Hastings’s recollection. Mr. 
Hastings, it seems, had totally forgotten the promise relative 
to the paltry sum of £100,000, which he had made to the 
court of directors in the January before; he never once 
thought of it; no, not even when he was piaking up his ac¬ 
counts of that very identical sum, till the 22nd of May. So 
that these persona answer ipr another’s bad memory, and you 
will see they have good reason. Mr. Hastings’s want of 
recollection appears in things of some moment. However 
lightly he may regard the sum of £100,000, which, consider- 
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ing the enormous sums he lias received, T dare say he does— 
for he totally forgot it, he knew nothing about it—observe 
what sort of memory this registrar and accountant of such 
sums as £100,000 has. In what confusion of millions must 
it be that such sums can be lost to Mr. Hastings’s rceollec- 
.tion ! however, at last it.was brought to his recollection, aud 
he'thought that it was necessary to give some account of it. 
And who is the Accountant whom he jiroduces ? His own 
memory is no accountant. He had dismissed the matter (as 
he happily expresses it in the Cheltenham letter) from his 
memory. Major Palmer i.s not the accountant. One is as¬ 
tonished that a mau who had had £100,000 in his hands, and 
laid it out as he pretends in the public service, has not a 
scrap of paper to show' for it. No ordinary or extraordinary 
accouut is given of it. Well, w'hat is to be done in such cir¬ 
cumstances ? lie sends for a person, whose name you have 
heard and w ill often hear of, the faithful Oautoo Haboo. This 
man comes to Mr. Larkins, and he reads to him (be so good 
as to remark the words) from a Bengal paper the account of 
the detached bribes. Your lordships will observe, that I 
have stated the reecijit of a number of detached bribes ; and 
,a bribe in one great body.—One, the great corps d’armee; 
the other, flying scouting bodies, which were only to be col¬ 
lected together by a skilful man who knew how to manage 
them, and regulate the motions of those wild and disorderly 
troops. When No. 2 was, to be explained, Cantoo Baboo 
failed him; he was not worth a farthing as to any transaetion 
that happened when Mr. Hastings was in the upper pro¬ 
vinces ; where, though he was bis faithful aud constant at¬ 
tendant through the whole, yet he c6uld give no aceount of 
it. Mr. Hastings’s moonshee then reads three lines from a 
paper to Mr. Larkins. Now, it is no way even insinuated 
that both the Bengal and Persian papers did not contain the 
account of other immense sums; and indeed, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of only three lines being read from the Persian 
paper, your lordslpps will be able in your own minds to form 
some judgment upon this business. 

I shall now proceed with bis lettjer of explanation. “ The 
particulars,” he goes on to say, “of the paper No. 1 were 
read to me from a Bengal paper by Mr. Hastings’s baiiyany. 
Cantoo Baboo: and, if 1 am not mistaken, the throe first lines 
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of that No. 2 were read over to me from a Persian paper hy 
his moonshee. The translation of these particulars, made by 
me, was, as I verily believe, the first complete memorandum 
that he ever possessed of them in the English language; and 
I am eonildent that if 1 had not suggested to him the ne¬ 
cessity of his taking this precaution,-he would at this moment, 
have been unable to have aSbrded any such information con¬ 
cerning them.” 

Now, my lords, if he had not got, on the intimation of Mr. 
Larkins, some scraps of paper, your lordships miglit have, at 
this day, w'anted that valuable information which Mr. Lar¬ 
kins has laid before you. These, however, contain, Mr. Lar¬ 
kins says, “ the first complete ”—w'hat ?—account, do you 
imagine ? no; “ the first complete memorandum." You would 
imagine that he would himself, for liis own use, have notched 
down somewliere or other, in short-hand, in Persian charac¬ 
ters, short without vowels, or in some other way, memoran¬ 
dums : hut he had not himself even a memorandum of this 
business; and, consequently, when he was at Cheltenham, 
and even here at your bar, he could never have had any ac¬ 
count of a sum of £100,0C)O but by this account of Mr. Lar¬ 
kins, taken as people read them from detached pieces of 
paper. 

One would have expected that Mr. Larkins, being warned 
that day, and cautioned by the strange inemoiy of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, and the dangerous situation, therefore, in which he him¬ 
self stood, would at least have been very guarded and cau¬ 
tious. Hoar what he next says upon this subject: “ As 
neither of the other sums passed through his hands, these 
(meaning the scraps) contained no such specification, and 
consequently could not enable him to afford the information 
with which he has requested me to furnish you: and it is 
more than probable, that if the affidavits which 1 took on the 
16th of December, 1782, had not exposed my character to 
the suspicion of my being capable of committing one of the 
basest trespasses upon the confidence of mankind, I should 
at this distance of time have been equally unable to have 
complied with this reque.«t: but, after I became acquainted 
with the insinuatiou suggestod in the eleventh report of the 
‘■select committee of the House of Commous, I thought it but 
too probable that, unless I was possessed of the original 
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menioranduin which I had made of these transactions, I might 
not at some distant period be able to prove that 1 had not 
descended to coiSmit so base an action. ] have, tlicrefore, 
always most carefully preserved e\'ery paper which I pos¬ 
sessed regarding these transactions.” 

You see that Mr. Hastings had no memorand\)ins of his 
accounts; you see that, after Mr. Larkina had made his 
memorandums of them, he had no design of guarding or 
keeping them; and you will coniinend those wicked and 
malicious committees, who, by their reports, have told an ac¬ 
countant-general and first 2 )ublic officer of revenue that, in 
order to guard his character from their suspicions, it was 
necessary thiit he should keep some paper or other of an ac¬ 
count. We have heard of the base, wicked, and mercenary 
license that has been used by these gentlemen of India 
towards the House of Commons; a license to libel and tra¬ 
duce the diligence of the House of Commons, the purity of 
their motives, and the fidelity of their actions, by which the 
very ineans of informing the people are attempted to be used 
for the purpose of leaving them in darkness and delusion. 
But, my lords, when the accountant-general declares that 
if the IIouso of Commons had not expressed, as they ought 
to express, much diffidence and distrust nispecting these 
transactions, and even BU8])ccted him of peijury, this very 
day that man would not have produced a scrajj of those 
papers to you, but might h#.ve turned tliem to the basest and 
most infamous of uses :—if, I say, we have saved these valu¬ 
able fragments by suspecting his integrity, your lordships 
will see suspicion is of some use; and 1 hope the world will 
team that punishment will b(? of use*too, in preventing such 
transactions. 

Tour lordships have seeirthat no two persons know' any¬ 
thing of these transactions: you see that even memoran¬ 
dums of transactions of very great moment, some of which 
had passed in, the year 1779, were not even so much as put 
in the shape of cp:pplete memoranda until May, 1782 ; you 
see that Mr. Hastings ■ never kept them: and there is no 
reason to imagine that a black banyan and a Persian moon- 
shee would have been careful of what Mr. Hastings himself, 
who did not seem to stimulate his accountants to a vast deab 
of exactness and a vast deal of fidelity, was negligent. You 
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see that Mr. Larkins, our last, our only hope, if he had not 
been suspected by the House of Common^ probably would 
never have kept these papers; and that yM could not have 
had this valuable cargo, such as it is, if it had not been for 
the circumstance Mr. Larkins thinks proper to mention. 

From the specimen which we have^iven of Mr. Hastings’s 
mode of accounts, of its vouchers, checks, and counter¬ 
checks, your lordships will have observed that the mode 
itself is past describing; and that the checks and counter¬ 
checks, instc-ad of being put upon one another to prevent 
abuse, are put upon each other to prevent discovery and to 
fortify abuse. When you hear that one man has an account 
of receipt, another of expenditure, another of control, you 
say that office is well constituted: but here is an office con¬ 
stituted by different persons, without the smallest connexion 
with each other; for the only purpose which they have ever 
answered is the purpose of base concealment. 

We shall now proceed a little further with Mr. Larkins. 
The first of the papers from which ho took the memoranda 
was a paper of Cantoo Laboo; it contained detached pay¬ 
ments, amounting in the whole, with the caboolcat or agree¬ 
ment, to about £95,000 sterling, and of which it appears that 
there was received by Mr. Crofts £55,000, and no more. 

Now, will your lordships be so good as to let it rest in 
yosr memory what sort of an exchequer this is, even with 
regard to its receipts. As your lordships have seen the 
economy and constitution of tliis ofiice, so now see the re¬ 
ceipt. It appears that in the month of May, 1782, out of the 
sums beginning to be rpceivod in the month of Shamar, that 
is, in July, 1779, there was during that interval £40,000 out 
of £95,000 sunk somewhere, in some of the turnings over 
upon the gridiron, through some of those agents and panders 
of corruption which Mr. Hastings uses. Here is the valuable 
revenue of the Company, which is to supply them in iheir 
ejcigencies, which is to come from sources which otherwise never 
would have yielded it; which, though small in proportion to 
the other revenue, yet is a diamond, something that by its 
value makes amends for'dts want of bulk; falling short by 
£40,000 out of 95,000. Here is a system made for fraud, 
"and producing all the efl'ects of it. 

Upon the face of this account, the agreement was to yield 
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to Mr.'Hastings, some way or other, to be paid to Mr. Crofts, 
95,000, and there was a deficiency of £40,000. Would any 
man, even with no more, sense than Mr. Hastings, who wants 
all the faculties of the human mind, who has neither memo¬ 
ry nor judgment,—any m.an who was that poor, half-idiot 
creature that Mr. Ha.stings pretends to ho, engage in a d(ial- 
ing that was to extort from some one or other an agree¬ 
ment to pay £05,000, which w'as not to produce more than 
£55,000 ? What, then, is become of it P Is it in the hands 
of Mr. Hastings’s wicked bribe-brokers, or in his own hands ? 
is it in arrear ? do you know' anything about it ? w'hom are 
you to apply to for information ? *why, to G. G. S., G. G. 8. 

I find to be, what indeed 1 suspected him to he, a person 
that I have mentioned freciuently to your lordships, and that 
you will often hear of, commonly called Gunga (Hovin Sing, 
in a short word, the wickedest of the whole race of banyans : 
the consolidated wickedness of the whole body, is to be found 
in this man. 

Of the deficiency which appears in this agreement with 
somebody or other on the pmd; of Mr. Hastings through 
Gunga Govin Sing, you will expect to hear some explana¬ 
tion. Of the first sum which is said to have been paid 
through Gunga Govin Sing, amounting on the cahooleat to 
four lacks, and of which no more than two lacks was actually 
received,—that is to say, half of it was sunk,—we have this 
memorandum only, “ Althoijgh Mr. Hastings was extremely 
dissatisfied with the excuses Gunga Govin Sing assigned for 
not paying Mr. Crofts the sums stated by the paper No. 1 
to be in his charge, he never could obtain from liim any fur¬ 
ther payments on this account.” MV. Hastings is exceed¬ 
ingly dissatisfied with those excuses, and this is the whole 
account of the transaction. This is the only thing said of 
Gunga Govin Sing in the account; he neither states how 
he came to he employed, or for what he was employed. 
It appears however from the transaction, as far as we can 
make our way through this darkness, that he had actually 
received £10,000 of the money, which he did not account 
for, and that he pretended that thgre was an arrear of the 
rest. So here Mr. Hastings’s bribe-agent admits that he 
had received £10,000, but he will not account for it; be ■ 
says. There is an arrear of another £10,000;—and thus it 
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appears that he was enabled to take from somebody at Di- 
nagepore, by a cabooleat, £40,000, of which Mr. Hastings can 
get but £20,000: there is cent, per cent, loss upon it. 
Mr. H astings was so exceedingly dissatisfied with this con¬ 
duct of Guiiga Goviu Sing, that you would imagine a breach 
would have immediately ensued between them. I shall not 
anticipate what some of my honourable friends will bring 
before your lordships ; but J tell you, that, so far from quar¬ 
relling with Gunga Govin Sing, or being really angry with 
him, it is only a little pettish love-quaa’rel with Gunga Govin 
Sing; amantimi irce amoris in(egraiio est. Eor Gimga Go- 
vin Sing, without having paid him one shilling of this money, 
attended him to the Ganges; and one of the last acts of J\lr. 
Hastings’s government was to represent this man, who was 
unfaithful even to fraud, who did not keep the common faith 
of thieves and robbers,—this very man he recommends to 
the Company,as a person who ought to be rewarded, as one 
of their best and most faithful servants; and how does he 
recommend him to be rewarded ? By giving him the estate 
of another person; the way in which Mr. Hastings desires 
1o be always rewarded himself. I'or, in calling upon the 
Company’s justice to give him soino money for expenses 
with which he never charged them, he desires them to as¬ 
sign him the money upon some person of the country. So 
here Mr. Hastings recommends Gunga Govin Sing not only 
to trust, confidence, and clnp^oymont, which he docs very 
fully, but to a reward taken out of the substance of other 
people. This is what Mr. Hastings has done with Gunga 
Govin Sing; and if such are the cfiects of his anger, what 
must bo the efl'ect of his pleasure and satisfaction? Now I 
say that Mr. Hastings, who, in fact, saw this man amongst 
the very last with whom he had any communication in India, 
could not have so recommended him after this known fraud, 
in one business only, of £20,000; he could not so have sup¬ 
ported him; he could not so have caressed him; he could 
not so have employed him; he could not have done all this, 
unless he had paid to Mr. Hastings privately that sum of 
money, which never was brought into any even of these 
miserable accounts; without some payment or other, with 
which Mr. Hastings was and ought to be satisfied, or unless 
Gunga Govin Sing had some dishonourable secret to tell of 
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liini, which he did not dare to provoke him to give a just ac¬ 
count of; or lastly, unless the original agreement was, that 
half or a third of the bribe should go to Gunga Govin Sing. 

Such is this patriotic scheme of bribery, this public- 
spirited corruption, which Mr. Hastings has invented upon 
this occasion, and by which he thinks out of tlie vices of 
mankind to draw a better revenue than out of any legal 
source whatever; and, therefore, he has resolved to become 
tlie most corrupt of all govcrnors-genoral, in order to be 
the most useful servant to the finances of the Company. 

So mtich as to the first article of Dinagopore pesheush. 
All you have is that G. G. S. is Gunga Govin Sing: that 
he has cheated' the public of half of it; that Mr. Ilastings 
was angry with'him; and yet went away from Bengal re¬ 
warding, praising, and caressing him. Are these things to 
pass as matters of course ? They cannot so pass with your 
lordships’ sagacity ; I will venture to Say that no court, even 
of pie-poiidre, could help finding him guilty upon such a mat¬ 
ter,'if such a cotirt had to inquire into it. 

The next article is Fatna. Here, too, he was to receive 
£40,000 ; but from whom, this deponent saith not: at this 
^ireum.stance, Mr. ]jarkin,s, who is a famous deponent, never 
hints once. You may look through his whole letter, which 
is a pretty long one, and which 1 will save your lordships 
the trouble of hearing read at length now, because you will 
have it before you when ygu come to the Patna business; 
and you will only find, that somebody had engaged to pay 
him £40,000, and that but half of this sum was received. 
You want an explanation of this. You have seen the kind 
of explanation given in the former ca'se, a conjectural expla¬ 
nation of G. G. S. But when you come to the present case, 
who the person paying was,, why the money was not paid, 
■what the cause of failure was, you are not told; you only 
learn that there was that sum deficient; and Mr. Larkins, 
who is our last resort and final hope of elucidation in this 
transaction, throws not the smallest glimpse of light upon it. 

We, of the House of Commons, have been reduced to 
form the best legitimate conjectures we could upon this busi¬ 
ness, and those conjectures have led us to further evidence, 
which 'W'ill enable us to fix one of the most scandalous and* 
most mischievous bribes, in all the circumstances of it, upon 
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Mr. Hastings, that was ever known. If he extorted £40,000 
under pretence of the Company’s service, hero is again 
another failure of half the money. Oh, my lords! you will 
find tliat oven the remaining part was purchased with tho 
loss of one of the best revenues in India, and with the griev¬ 
ous distress of a country that deserved well your protcctiorw, 
instead of being robbed to give £20,000 to the Company, 
and another £20,000 to some robber or other, black or 
white. When I say given to some other robber, black or 
white, I do not suppose that either generosity, friendship, or 
even -communiou, can exist in that country between white 
men and black; no, their colours are not more adverse than 
their characters and tempers. There is not that idem velle et 
idem nolle; there are none of those, habits of life, nothing 
that can bind men together even in the most ordinary soci¬ 
ety : the mutual means of such an union do not exist be¬ 
tween tlicm. It is a money-dealing, and a money-dealing 
only, which can exist between them; and wlien you hear 
that a black man is favoured, and that £20,000 is pretended 
to be left in his hands, do not believe it; indeed, you cannot 
believe it; for we will bring evidence to show that there is 
no friendship between these people : and that when black 
men give money to a white man, it is a bribe: and that 
when money is given to a black man, lie is only a sharer 
with the white man in their infamous profits. We find, how¬ 
ever, somebody anonymous, wit]i £20,000 left in his hands ; 
and when we come to discover who the man is, and the final 
balance which appears against him in his accoimt with tho 
Company, we find that for this £20,000 which was received 
for tho Company they ^aid such a compound interest as was 
never'before paid for money advanced: the most violently 
griping usurer, in dealing with the most extravagant heir, 
never made such a bargain as Mr. Hastings has made for the 
Company by this bribe. Therefore it could be nothing but 
fraud that could have got him to have undertaken such a 
revenue. This evidently shows the whole to be a pretence 
to cover fraud, and not a weak attempt to raise a revenue ; 
and that Mr. Hastings W’US not that idiot he represents him¬ 
self to be, a man 'forgetting all his offices, all his duties, all 
' his own affairs, and "all the public affairs. He does not, how¬ 
ever, forget how to make a bargain to get money ; but when 
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the money is to bo recovered for tlic Company (as ho says), 
he forgets to recover it; so that the aecuraey with which he 
begins a bribe, acrihus initiis incurio&o fine, and the careless¬ 
ness with which he ends it, are things that characterize not 
weakness and stupidity, but fraud. 

The next article we. proc('ed to is JHuddea. Here we 
have more light; but does Mr. Larkius anywhere toll you 
anything about Nuddea ? No; it appears as if the aocount 
had been paid up; and that the eabooleat and the payments 
answer and tally with each other: yet, when -wo come to 
produce the evidence upon these parts, you will see most 
abundant reason to bo assured that there is much more con¬ 
cealed than is given iu this account: that it is an account 
current, aud not an account closed; and that the agreement 
was for some other and greater sum than appears. It might 
boexpected that the Company w'ould inquire of Mr. Hastings 
and ask, Trom whom did he. get it,—who has received it,— 
who is to iinawer for it ? But he knew that they W'ere not 
likely to make any inquiry at all, they are not tliat kind of 
people. You would imagine that a mercantile body would 
have some of the mercantile excellencies, and even you 
would allow tliem perhaps’ some of the mercantile faults. 
But they have, like Mr. Hastings, forgotten totally the mer¬ 
cantile character; and, accordingly, neither accuracy nor 
fidelity of account do they ever require of Mr. Hastings. 
Tliey have too much confidence in him^ and he accordingly 
acts like a man in whom such confidence, without reason, 
is reposed. 

Your lordships may perhaps suppose that the payment of 
this money was an act of friendship and generosity in the 
people of the country ? No ; "we have found out and shall 
prove from whom he got it;, at least we shall produce such 
a conjecture upon it as your lordships will think us bound 
to do, when we have such an account before us. Here on 
the face of the account there is no deficiency ; but when wo 
look into it, we_ find, skulking in a corner, a person called 
Nunduloll, from whom there is received 58,000 rupees. You 
will find that he, who appears to, have paid up this money, 
and which 'Mr. Hastings spent as he pleased in his journey 
to Benares, and who consequently must have had some tru%t 
reposed in him, was the wickedest of men next to those I 
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have mentioned; alwn_y8 giving the first rank to Gunga Go- 
vin Sing, primw inter pares, the second, to Debi Sing, the 
third to Gantoo Baboo; this man is fit to be one next on a 
par -with them. Mr. Larkina, when he comes to explain this 
article, says, “ I believe it is for a part of the Dinagcpore 
pesheush, winch would reduce the balance to about £3,000 
but he .does not pretend to know what it is given for; he 
gives several guesses at it; but, he says, “ As 1 do not know, 
1 shall not pretend to give more than my conjecture upon it.” 
He is in the right, because we shall prove Nunduloll never 
did or had anything to do with the Dinagepore pesheush. 
These are very extraordinary proceedings. It is my busi¬ 
ness simply to state them to your lordships now (we will 
give them in afterwards in evidence), and 1 will leave that 
evidence to be confirmed and fortified by further observations. 

One of the objects of Mr. Larkins’s letter is to illustrate 
the bonds. lie says, “ The two first stated sums,” namely, 
Dinagepore and Patna, in the paper marked No. 1,1 suppose, 
for he seems to explain it to be such, “ are sums for a part 
of which Mr. Hastings took two bonds ; viz. No. 1539, dated 
1st October, 1780, and No. 1540, dated 2nd October, 1780, 
each for the sum of current rupees, 1,16,000, or sicca rupees 
one lack. The rdmaindcr of that amount was carried to the 
credit of the head. Four per cent. Bemiitance Loan ; Mr. 
Hastings having taken a bond for it (No. 89), which has 
been since completely liquidated, conformable to the law.” 
But, before I proceed with the bonds, 1 will beg leave to 
recall to your lordships’ recollection that Mr. Larkins states 
in his letter that these sums were received in November. 
How does this agree with another state of the transaction 
given by Mr. Hastings, viz. that the time of his taking 
the bonds was the 1 st and 2nd of October ? Mr. Larkins, 
therefore, who has thought proper to say that the money 
was received in the month of November, has here given as 
extraordinary an instance either of fraudulent accuracy or 
shameful official inaccuracy as was ever perhaps discovered. 
The first sums are asserted to be paid to Mr. Crofts on the 
18th and ] Assen, 1187; the month of Assen corre¬ 

sponds with^y'month of September and part of October, 
and not wm November; and it is the more extraordinary 
that Mr. Iiirkins should mistake this, because he is in an 
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office wLich requires monthly payments, and, consequently, 
great monthly exactness, and a continual transfer from one 
montli to another: wc cannot suppose any accountant in 
England can be more accurately acquainted with the succes¬ 
sion of months than Mr. Larkina must have been with the 
comparative state of Bengal and English months. How are 
we to account for this gross inaccuracy ? If you have a poet, 
if you have a politician, if you have a moralist iu<accurate, 
you know that these are cases which, from the narrow 
bounds of our weak faculties, do not perhaps admit of accu¬ 
racy. But what is an inaccurate accountant good for? 
“iiilly man, that dost not know fhy own silly trade !” was 
once well said : but the trade here is not silly. You do not 
even praise an accountant for being accurate, because you 
have thousands of them; but you justly blame a public ac¬ 
countant who is guilty of a gross inaccuracy. But what 
end could his being inaccurate answer—why not name Oc¬ 
tober as well as November? I know no reason for it; but 
here is certainly a gross mistake ; and, from the nal ure of the 
thing, it is hardly possible to suppose it to be a mere mis¬ 
take. But, take it that it is a mistake, and to have nothing 
of fraud, but mere carelessness,—this in a man valued by 
Mr. Hastings for being very punctilious and accurate is ex¬ 
traordinary. 

But, to return to the bonds. We find a bond taken in the 
month of Sawun, 1186, or 11^79, but the receipt is said to be 
in Assen, 1780; that is to say, there was a year and about 
three months between the collection and the receipt; and, 
during all that period of time, an enormous sum of money 
had lain in the hands of Gunga Govin" Sing, to be employed 
when Mr. Hastings should think fit. He employed it, he 
says, for the Mahratta expedition. Now, he began that letter 
on the 29th of November, by telling you that the bribe 
would not have been taken from Cheit Sing, if it had not 
been at the instigation of an exigency, which it seems re¬ 
quired a supply of money to be procured lawfully or unlaw¬ 
fully. But m fact there was no exigency for it before the 
Berar army came upon the bordess of the country; that 
army which he invited by his careless conduct towards the 
Bajah of Berar, and whose hostility he was obliged to buy 
off by a sum of money: and yet this bribe was taken from 
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Clieit Sing long before lie had this occasion for it. Tlie fund 
lay in &unga Govin Sing’s hands; and he afterwards applied 
to that purpose a part of this fund, which he must have taken 
’without any view whatever to the Company’s interest. This 
pretence of the exigency of the Company’s afl'airs is the more 
extraordinary because the first receipt of these monies was 
some time in the year 1779 (I have not got the exact date 
of the agreement): and it was but a year before that the 
Company was so far from being in distress that he declared 
he should have, at very nearly tbe period when this bribe be¬ 
came payable, a very large sum (1 do not recollect the pre¬ 
cise amount) in their treasury. I cannot certainly tell w hen 
the caboolcat, or agreement, was made, yet I shall lay open 
something veir extraordinary upon that subject, and w’ill 
lead you step iiy step to the bloody scenes of I)ebi Sing. 
Whilst, therefore, Mr. Hastings was carrying on these trans¬ 
actions, he w’as carrying them on without any reference to 
the pretended object to which he afterwards applied them. 
It was an old premeditated plan; and the money to be re¬ 
ceived could not have been designed for an exigency, because 
it was to be paid by monthly instalments. The ease is tbe 
same with respect to the other cabooleats. It could not have 
been any momentary exigence which he had to provide for' 
by these sums of money; they were paid regularly, period 
by period, as a constant uniform income to Mr. Hastings. 

You find, then,.Mr. Hastiugs first leaving this sum of 
money for a year and three months in the hands of G unga 
Govin Sing; you find that when an exigence pressed him, 
,by the Mahrattas suddenly invading Bengal, and he w’as 
obliged to refer to his-bribe-fmid, he finds that fund empty, 
and that in supplying money for this exigence, he takes a 
bond for two-thirds of his own money and one-third of the 
Company’s. For, as I stated before, Mr. Larkins proves of 
one of these accounts, that he took in the month of January 
for this bribe-money, which, according to the principles he 
lays down, was the Company’s money, three bonds as for 
money advanced from his own cash. Now this sum of three 
lacks, instead of being all his own, as it should appear to he 
in the month of January w’hen he took the bonds; or two- 
thirds his own and one-third the Company’s, as he said in 
his letter of the 29th of November; turns out by Mr. Lark- 
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ins’s account, paragrapli 9, which I wish to mark to your 
lordships, to he two-thirds the Company’s money and one- 
third his own: and yet it is all confounded under bonds, as 
if the money had been his own. "What can you say to this 
heroic sharper disguised under the natiio of a patriot, wlieu 
you find him to be nothing but a downidglit clieat, first 
taking money under the Company’s name, tlien taking their 
securities to him for their own money, and afterwards enter¬ 
ing a false account of them; contraclicting tliat by another 
account; and God knows whether the third bo true or false ? 
These arc not things that I am to make out by any conclu¬ 
sion of mine; here they are, made out by liimsolf and IMr. 
Larkins, and comparing them witli his letter of the 27th you 
find a gross fraud covered by a direct falsehood. 

We have now done with Mr. Larkins’s account of tlie 
bonds; and are come to the other species of Mr. Hastings’s 
frauds (for tliere is a great variety in tliem), and first to 
Cheit Sing’s bribe. Mr. L.arkins came to the knowledge of 
the bond-money through Gunga Govin Sing and through 
Cantoo Haboo; of this bribe he was not in the secret origin¬ 
ally, but was afterwards made a confidant in it: it was car¬ 
ried to him; and the account he gives of it I wdll slate to 
your lordships. “ The fourth sum stated in Mr. Hastings’s 
account was the produce of sundiy payments made to me by 
Sadamund, Cheit Sing’s buxey, who either brought or sent 
the gold niohurs to my house, from whence they were taken 
by me to Mr. Crofts, either on the sariie night or early in 
the morning after: they were made at diftcrent times, and 
I W'ell remember that the •same people never came twdcc. 
On the 21st June, 1780, Mr. Hastings sent for me, and 
desired that I would take charge of a present that had been 
offered to him by Cheit Sing’s buxey, under the ])lea of 
atoning for the opposition which he had made towartls the 
payment of the extra subsidy for defraying part of tho ex¬ 
penses of tho war; but really in the hope of its inducing 
Mr. Hastings to give up that claim; with which view' the 
present first bad been offered. Mr. Hastings declared that, 
although he would uot take this for his own use, be would 
apply it to that of the Company, ih removing Mr. Francis’s 
objections to the want of a fund for defraying the extra ex¬ 
penses of Colonel Camac’s detachment. On my return to* 
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the office, I wrote down the suhstanee of what Mr. Hastings 
had said to me, and requested Mr. James Miller, my deputy, 
to seal it up with his own seal, and write upon it that he 
had then iono so at my request. He was not further in¬ 
formed of my motive for this, than merely that it contained 
the substance of a conversation which had passed between 
me and another gentleman, which, in case that conversation 
should hereafter become the subject of inquiry, I wished to 
be able to adduce the memorandum then made of it, in cor¬ 
roboration of my own testimony; and although that paper 
has remained unopened to this hour, and notwithstanding that 
I kept no memorandum whatever of the substance thereof, 
yet, as I have wrote this representation under the most 
scrupulous adherence to what 1 conceived to bo truth, should 
it ever become necessary to riifer to this paper, I am conlidcnt 
that it will not be found to differ materially from the substance 
of this representation.” 

I forgot to mention, that besides these two bonds w’hich 
Mr. Hastings declared to be the Company’s, and one bond 
his own, that he slipped into the place of the bond of his 
own a much better; namely, a bond of November, which 
he never mentioned to the Company till the 22nd of May; 
and this bond for current rupees one lack, 74,000, or sicca ru¬ 
pees 1,50,000, W'as taken for the paymcrit stated in the paper 
No. 1 to have been made to Mr. Crofts on the 11th Augun, 
1187, which corresponds to the 23rd of November, 1780. This 
is the Nuddea money, and this is all that you know of it; you 
know that this money, for which he had taken this other bond 
from the Company, was not his own neither, but bribes taken 
from the other provinces. 

I am ashamed to be troublesome to your lordships in this 
dry affair, but the detection of fraiid requires a good deal of 
patience and assiduity, and we cannot wander into any¬ 
thing that can relieve the mind; if it was in my power to 
do it, I would do it. I wish, however, to call your lordships’ 
attention to this last bribe, before I quit these bonds. Such 
is the confusion, so complicated, so intricate are these bribe 
accounts, that there is always something left behind, glean 
never so much from the pfragraphs of Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Larkins. I could not bring them to account, says Mr. 
Larkins. They were received before the 1st and 2nd of 
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October. Why docs not the running treasury account give 
an account of them ? The committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons examined whether the running treasury account had 
any sucli account of sums deposited: no such thing; they 
are said by Mr. Hastings to bo deposited in June; they 
were not deposited in *October, nor any account of tlieiii 
given till the January following. “ These bonds (says he) 
1 could not enter them as regular money to be entered on 
the Company’s account, or in any public way, until 1 had had 
au order of the Governor-Geuerm and council.” But why 
had not you an order of the Governor-General and council ?, 
"We are not c.alliiig on you, Mr. Larkins, for an account of 
your conduct: we are calling upon Mr. Hastings for an ac¬ 
count of his conduct, and which he refers to you to explain. 
Why did not Mr. Hastings order you to carry them to the 
ljublic account; “ because (says he) there was no other 
way.” Every one who knows anything of a treasury or 
public banking-place knows, that if any person brings mo¬ 
ney a.s belonging to the public, that the imblic accountant 
is bound, no doubt, to receive it, and enter it as such: 
“ but (says he) I could not do it until the account could be 
settled, as between debtor and creditor: I did not do it 
till I could put on one side durbar charges, secret service, 
to such an amount; and balance that again with bonds to 
Mr. Hastings: ” that is, he could not make an entry regu¬ 
larly in the Company’s books until Mr. Hastings had enabled 
him to commit one of the grossest frauds and violations of a 
public trust that ever was committed, by ordering that 
money of the Company’s to be considered as his own, and a 
bond to be taken as a security for it from the Company, as if 
it was his own. 

But to proceed with this deposit. What is the substance 
of Mr. Larkins’s explanation of it ? The substance of this 
explanation is, that here was a bribe received by Mr. Hast¬ 
ings from Cheit Sing, guarded with such scrupulous secrecy, 
that it was not carried to the house of Mr. Crofts, who was 
to receive it finally, but to the house of Mr. Larkins, as a 
less suspected place; and that it* was conveyed in various 
sums, no two people ever returning twice with the various 
payments whicn made up that sum of £23,000 or there-’ 
abouts. Now do you want au instance of prevarication 
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and trickery in an account ? If any person should inquire 
■whether £23,000 had been paid by Cheit Sing to Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, there ■was not any one man living, or any person con¬ 
cerned in tlie transaction, except Mr. Larkins, who received 
it, that could give an account of how much he received, or 
■who brought it. As no two people are ever his confidants in 
the same transaction in Mr. Hastings’s accounts, so here no 
two people are permitted to have any share whatever in 
bringing the several fragments that make up this sum. This 
bribe, you might imagine, would have been entered by Mr. 
■Parkins to some public account, at least to the fraudulent ac¬ 
count of Mr. Hastings. No such tiling; it was never entered 
till the November following. It was not entered till Mr. 
Francis had left Calcutta. All these corrupt transactions 
were carried on privately by Mr. Hastings alone, without any 
signification to his colleagues of his carrying on this patriotic 
traffic, as he called it. Tour lordships will also consider 
both the person who employs such a fraudulent accountant, 
and his ideas of his duty in his oflice. These are matters 
for your lordships’ grave determination ; but I appeal to you, 
upon the face of these accounts, whether you ever saw any¬ 
thing so gross; and whether any man could be daring enough 
to attempt to impose upon the credulity of the weakest of 
mankind, much more to impose upon such a court as this, 
such accounts as these are. 

If the Company had a mind to’inquire what is become of 
all tho debts due to them, and where is the cabooleat, he 
refers them to Grunga Govin 8ing. Give us (say they) an 
account of this balance .that remains in your hands; I know 
(says he) of no balance. Why, is not there a cabooleat; 
where is it; what are the date and circumstances of it ? 
There is no such cabooleat existing. This is the case even 
where you have the name of the person through whose 
hands the money passed. But suppose the inquiry went to 
the payments of the Patna cabooleat; Hero (they say) we 
find half the money due; out of £40,000 there is only 
£20,000 received; give us some account of it. Who is to 
give an account of it ? .'Here there is no mention made of 
the name of the person who had the cabooleat: whom can 
they call upon ? Mr. Hastings does not remember; Mr. 
Larkins does not teU; they can learn nothing about it. If 
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tlie directors had a disposition, and were honest enough to 
the proprietors and the nation, to inquire into it, there is not 
a hint given by either of those persons, who received the 
iXuddea, who received the Patna, who received the Dinage- 
porc peshcnsli. 

But in wliat court can a suit bo instituted, and against 
whom, for the recovery of this balance of £40,000 out of 
£05,000 ? 1 wish your lordships to examine strictly this ac¬ 

count, to examine strictly every part, both of the account it¬ 
self and Mr. Larkins’s explanation ; compare them together, 
and divine, if you can, what remedy the Company could have 
for their loss. Can your lordships believe that this can be 
any other than a systematical, deliberate fraud, grossly con¬ 
ducted? I will not allow Mr. Hastings to be the man he 
represents himself to be: he was supposed to ho a man of 
parts ; 1 will only suppose him to be a man of more common 
semse. Are these the accounts we should expect from such 
a man ? And yet he and Mr. Larkins are to be magnified to 
heaven for great financiers; and this is to be called book¬ 
keeping. This is the Bengal account saved so miraculously 
on the 22nd of May. 

Next comes tlio Persian account. You have heard of a 
present, to which it refers. It has been already stated, but 
it must ho a good deal further explained. Mr. Larkins states 
that this account was taken from a paper, of which three 
lines, and only three lines^were read to him by a Persian 
moonshee ; and it is not pretended that this was the whole 
of it. The three lines read arc as follows:—“ From the Na¬ 
bob (meaning the Nabob of Oude) to the Governor-General, 
six lacks, £00,000. From Hussein* Reza Khan and Ilyder 
Beg Khan to ditto, three lacks, £30,000; and ditto to Mrs. 
Hastings, one lack, £10,000.” 

Here, I say, are the three lines that were read by a Per¬ 
sian moonshee. Is he a man you can eaU to account for 
theso particulars ? No ; he is an anonymous moonshee: 
his name is not sp^much as mentioned by Mr. Larkins, nor 
hinted at by Mr. Hastings ; and you find these sums, which 
Mr. Hastings mentions as a sum in gross given to himself, 
are not so. They were given by three persons; one six 
lacks was given by the Nabob to the Governor; another of 
three lacks more by Hussein £eza Kb&n; and a third, one 
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lack, by both of them clubbing, as a present to Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings. This is the first discovery that appears of Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings having been concerned in receiving presents for tlie 
Governor-General and others, in addition to Gunga Goviu 
Sing, Cantoo Baboo, and Mr. Crofts. Now, if this money 
was not received for the Company, is it proper and right to 
take it from Mrs. Hastings ? Is there honour and justice in 
taking from a lady a gratuitous present made to her ? Yet 
Mr. Hastings says he has applied it all to the Company’s 
service. He has done ill in suffering it to be received at 
all, if she has not justly and properly received it. 'Whether 
in fact she ever received this money at all, she not being 
upon the spot, as I can find, at the time (though, to be sure, 
a present might be sent her), I neither affirm nor deny, fur¬ 
ther than that, as Mr. Larkins says, there was a sum of 
£10,000 from these ministers to ISlrs. Hastings. Whether 
she ever received any other money than this, I also neither 
affirm nor deny. But, in whatever manner Mrs. Hastings 
received this or any other money, I must say, in this grave 
place in which I stand, that if the wives of Governors- 
Geueral, the wives of presidents of council, the wives of the 
principal officers of the India Compsiny, through all the vari¬ 
ous departments, can receive presents, there is an end of the 
covenants, there is an end of the act of parliament, there is 
an end to every power of restraint. Let a man be but mar¬ 
ried, and if his wife may take presents, that moment the acts 
of parliament, th.e covenants, and all the rest expire! There 
is something too in the manners of the East that makes this 
a much more dangerous practice. The people of the East, 
it is well known, have their zenana, the apartment for their 
wives, as a sanctuary which nobody can enter—a kind of hol^ 
of holies—a consecrated place, sate from the rage of war, sate 
from the fury of tyranny. The rapacity of man has here its 
bounds: here you shall come and no farther. But, if Eng¬ 
lish ladies can go into these zenanas, and there receive pre¬ 
sents, the natives of Hindostan cannot be said to have any¬ 
thing left of their own. Every one knows that in the wisest 
and best time of the commonwealth of Eome, towards the 
latter end of it (I do not mean the best time for morals, but 
the best for its knowledge how to correct evil government, 
and to choose the proper means for it), it was an established 
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rule that no governor of a province should take his wife along 
with him into his province, wives not being subject to the 
laws in the same manner as their husbands: and though I 
do not impute to any one any criminality here, I should 
think myself guilty of a scandalous dereliction of my duty, if 
I did not mention the fact to your lordships. But I press it 
no further: here arc the accounts, delivered in by Mr. Lar¬ 
kina at Mr. Hastings’s own requisition. 

The three lines wliich wei-e read out of a Ponsian paper 
are followx'd by a long account of the several species in whiclx 
this present was received, and converted by exchange into 
one common standard. JVow', as these three lines of paper, 
which are said to have been read out of a Persian paper, con¬ 
tain an account of bribes to the amount of £100,000, and as 
it is not even insinuated that this was the wliole of the paper, 
but rather the contrary indirectly implied, I shall leave it for 
your lordships in your serious consideration to judge what 
mines of bribery that paper might contain. For wliy did not 
Mr. Larkins get the whole of that paper read and translated ? 
The moment any man stops in the midst of an account, he is 
stopping in the midst of a fraud. 

My lords, I have one further remark to make upon these 
accounts. The cabooleats, or agreements for tlie payments 
of these bribes, amount, in the three specified proviuccs, to 
£95,000. Do you believe that these provinces were thus 
particularly favoured ? Do yon think that they were cho$au 
as a little demesne for Mr* Hastings ? T^t they were the 
only provinces honoured with his protection, so far as to talio 
bribes from them ? Do you perceive anything iii their local 
situation that should distinguish them from other provinces 
of Bengal? What is the reason why Dinageporc, Patna, 
Nuddea sliould have the post of honour assigned them ? 
What reason can he given for not taking bribes also from 
Burdwan, from Bishanporo, in short, from all the sixty-eight 
collections which comprise the revenues of Beug.al, and for 
selecting only three ? How came he, I say, to be so wicked 
a servant, that, out of sixty-eight divisions, he chose only 
three to supply the exigencies of tfie Company ? He did not 
do his duty in making this distinction, if he thought that 
bribery was the best way of supplying the Company’s trea* 
sury, and that it formed the most useful and effectual re- 
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source for them ; which lie has declared over and over again. 
Was it right to lay the whole weight of bribery, extortion, 
and oppression upon those three provinces, and neglect the 
rest ? Ko; you know, and must know, that he who extorts 
from three provinces will extort from twenty, if there are 
twenty. You have a standard, a measure of extortion, and • 
that is all; cx pede Jleroulem: guess from thence what was 
extorted from all Bengal. Do you believe he could be so 
cruel to these provinces, so partial to the rest, as to charge 
them with that load, with £95,000, knowing the heavy op- 
pres.sion they w'crn sinking under, and leave all the rest un¬ 
touched ? You will judge of what is concealed from us by 
what wc have discovered through various means, that have 
occurred in consequence both of the guilty conscience of the 
person who confesses the fact with respect to these pro¬ 
vinces, and of the vigour, perseverance, and sagacity of those 
who have forced from him that discovery. It is not there¬ 
fore for me to say that the £100,000 and £95,000 only 
were taken. lYhere the circumstances entitle me to go on, 

I must not be stopped, but at the boundary where human 
nature has fixed a barrier. 

You have now before you the true reason why he did not 
choose that this affair should come before a court of justice. 
Eather than this exposure should be made, he to-day w'ould 
call for the mountains to cover him : he would prefer an in¬ 
quiry into the business of the three seals ; into anything fo¬ 
reign to the Bubipet I am now discussing, in order to keep 
you from the discovery of that gross bribery, that shameful 
peculation, that abandoned prostitution and corruption, which 
he has practised with indemnity and impunity to this day, 
from one end of India to the other. 

At the head of the only account we have of these transac¬ 
tions stands Dinagepore ; and it now only remains for me to 
make some observations upon Mr. Hastings’s proceeduigs in 
that province. Its name, then, and that money was taken 
from it, is all that appears; but from whom, by what hands, 
by what means, under what pretence it was taken, he has 
not told you; he has not told his employers. I believe, 
however, I can tell from whom it was taken : and I believe 
it will appear to your lordships that it must have been taken 
from the unhappy Eajah of Dinagepore: and I shall in a very 
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few words state the circumstances attending and the service 
performed for it: from these you will be able to form a just 
ojjinion concerning this bribe. 

Dinageporc, a large province, was possessed by an ancient 
family, the last of which, about the year 1184 of their era, 
•the Tiajali Bijanaut, had lio legitimate issue. When he was 
at the point of death, he wished to exclude from the succes¬ 
sion to the zemindary his half brother, Cantoo Naut, with 
whom he had lived upon ill terms for many years, by adopt¬ 
ing a son. Such an adoption, when a person has a half 
brother, as ho had, in my poor ju(lgment;is not countenanced 
by the Gentoo laws. But Gunga Govin Sing, who was 
placed by the office ho held at the head of the registry, 
where the records were kept, by which the rules of succes¬ 
sion according to the custom of the country are ascertained, 
’became master of these Gentoo law's ; and through his means 
Mr. Hastings decreed in favour of the adoption. We find, 
that immediately after this decree Gunga Govin Sing re¬ 
ceived a cabooleat on Dinageporc for the sum of £40,000, of 
which it appears that he has actually exacted £30,000, 
though ho has paid to Mr. Hastings only £20,000. We find, 
before tlie young Bajiih had been in possession a year, his 
natural guardians and relations, on one pretence or another, all 
turned out of their offices. The peMicush, or fixed annual 
rent payable to the Company for his zemindary, fell into ar- 
rear, as might naturally be e8cpected,from the Bajah’s inability 
to pay both his rent and this exorbitant bribe, extorted from 
a ruined family. Instantly, under pretext of this arrearage, 
Gunga Govin Sing and the fictitious committee which Mr. 
Hastings had made for his wicked puVposes, composed of Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Shore, and Mr. Crofts, who were but the 
tools, as they tell us themselves, of Gunga Govin Sing, gave 
that Debi Sin^, the gdvemment of this 

family. They put this noble infant, this miserable Eajah, to¬ 
gether with the management of the provinces of Dinagepore 
and Bungpore, into his wicked and abominable hands ; where 
the ravages he committed excited what was called a rebel¬ 
lion, that forced him to fly from the country, and into which 
I do not wonder he should be desirous that a political and 
not a juridical inquiry should be made. The savage barbari* 
ties which were there perpetrated I have already, in the 
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execution of niy duly, brought before this House and iny 
country: and it will be seen, when we eoine to the proof, 
whctlier what I have asserted was the effect either of a de¬ 
luded judgment or disordered imagination ; and whether the 
facts 1 state cannot be substantiated by autlieutic reports, 
and were none of my invention; vind lastly, whetlier tiio 
means that were taken to discredit them do not infinitely 
aggravate the guilt of the offenders. Mr. Hastings wanted 
to dy from judicial inquiry; he wanted to put l)ebi Sing 
anywhere but in a court of justice. A court of justice, 
where a direct assertion is brought forward, and a direct 
proof applied to it, is an element m which he cannot live for 
a moment. He would seek refuge anywhere, even in the 
very sanctuary of his accusers, rather than abide a trial with 
him in a court of justice; but the House of Commons was 
too just not to send him to this tribunal, whose justice they • 
cannot doubt, whose penetration he cannot elude, and whose 
decision will justify those managers whose characters he at¬ 
tempted to defame. 

But this is not aU. We find that after the cruel sale of 
this infiuit, who was properly and directly under the guardian¬ 
ship of the Company (fertile Company acts as steward and 
dew an of the province, which office has the guardiauship of 
minors), after ho had been robbed of £10,000 by the hands 
of Gunga Govin Sing, and afterw’ards, under pretence of his 
being in debt to the Company, /lelivered into the hands of 
that monster, Dcbi Shig, Mr. Hastings, by way of anticipa¬ 
tion of these charges, and in answer to them, has thought 
proper to produce the certificate from this unfortunate boy, 
which 1 wiU now again'read to you:— 

“ I, Eadanaut, zemindar of Purgunnah 'Ilaveley, Penjuna, 
&c., commonly called Hinagepore :—As it has been learnt by 
me, the nmttcsudics, and the respeetoblejjJjcejiyjljyy zem- 
indary, that the luiiiisters of Eiiglaiw' are ms^easea with 
the late Governor, Warren Hastings, Esq., upon the suspi¬ 
cion tliftt he oppressed us, took money fratu us by deceit and 
force^^ and ruined the country; therefore we, upon the 
strength of our religion, which we think it incumbent on and 
necessary for us to abide by, following the rules laid down 
in giving evidence, declare the particulars of the acts and 
deeds of War|^n Hastings, Esq., full of circumspection and 
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caution, civility -and justice, superior to the caution of the 
most learned ; and by representing what is fact, wipe away 
the doubts that have possessed the minds of the. ministers 
of England: That Mr. Hastings is possessed of fidelity and 
confidence, and yielding protection to us ; that ho is clear of 
the contamination of mistrust and wrong, and his mind is 
‘free of covetousness or avarice. During the time of his ad¬ 
ministration no one saw other conduct than that'of protection 
to the husbandmen and justice; no inhabitant ever experi¬ 
enced afflictions, no one ever felt oppression from him ; our 
reputations have always been guarded from attacks by his 
prudence, and our families have* always been protected by 
his justice. He never omitted the smallest instance of 
kindm'ss towards us, hut healed the wounds of ■despair w'iih 
the salve of consolation, by means of his benevolent and 
kind behaviour, never jiermittiug one of us to sink in the pit 
of despondence. He supported every one by bis goodness ; 
overset the designs of evil-minded men by his autliority ; 
tied the bands of oppression with the strong bandage of 
justice, and by these mean^ expanded the pleasing npjicar- 
ance of happiness and joy over us: he reestablished justice 
and impartiality. We were, during his government, in the 
'enjoyment of perfect happiness and ease, and many of us are 
thankful and satisfied. As Mr. Hastings was well acijuaintcd 
with our manners and customs, he was always desirous, in 
every respect, of doing whatever would preserve our religious 
rights, and guard them against every Kind of accident and 
injury ; and at all times protected us. Whatever we have 
experienced from him, and whatever happened from him, we 
have written without deceit or exaggeration.” 

My lords, this Eadauaut, zemindar of the purrannah, 
who, as your lordships hear, bears evidence upon oath to all 
the great and good qualities of the Governor, and particu¬ 
larly to his absolute freedom from covetousness ; this person, 
to whom Mr. Hastings appeals, was, as the committee state, 
a boy between five and six years old at the time when he 
was giveij into the hands of Debi Sing; and when Mr. 
Hastings left Bengal, which was in 1786, was between 
eleven and twelve years old! This is the sort of testimony 
that Mr. Hastings produces, to prove that he was clear from ^ 
all sort of extortion, oppression, and covetousness, in this 
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very zomindary of Dinagcpore. This boy, whcT is so observ¬ 
ant, who is BO penetrating, who is so accurate in his know'- 
ledge of the whole government of Mr. Hastings, was, I 
say, when' he left his government, at the utmost, but eleven 
years and a half old. Now, to what an extremity is this un¬ 
happy man at your bar driven, when oppressed by this ac¬ 
cumulative load of corruption charged upon him, and seeing 
his bribery, his prevarication, his fraudulent bonds brought 
before you, he gives the testimony of this child, who for the 
greatest part of his time lived 300 miles from the seat of 
Mr. Hastings’s government. Consider the miserable situation 
of this poor unfortunate boy, made to swear, with all the 
solemnities of his religion, that Mr. Hastings was never 
guilty ill his province of any act of rapacity. Such are the 
testimonies which are there called rozanuammas, in favour of 
Mr. Hastings, with which all India is said to sound. Do we 
attempt to conceal them from your lordships ? No, we 
bring them forth to show you the wickedness of the man, 
who, after he has robbed innocence, after he has divided the 
spoil between Guiiga Qovin Sing and himself, gets the party 
robbed to perjure himself for his sake, if such a creature is 
capable of being guilty of perjury. We have another rozau- 
namma sent from Nuddea, by a person nearly under the ■ 
same circumstances with Badanaut, namely, Maha Bajali 
Dhoraja Scolbrund Baliadrc, only made to difler in some ex¬ 
pressions from the former, that it might not appear to ori¬ 
ginate from the same hand. These miserable rozannammas 
he delivers to you as the collected voice of the country, to 
show how Ol-founded the impressions are which committees 
of the House of Commons (for to them they allude, I suppose) 
have taken concerning'this man, during their inquiries into 
the mauagcnieut of the afl'airs of the Company in India. 

Before I quit this subject, I have only to give you the 
opinion of Sir Elijah Impey, a name consecrated to respect 
for ever (your lordships know him in this House as well as 
I do), respecting these petitions and certificates of good be¬ 
haviour :— 

“ Erom the reasons and sentiments that they contain, &c. 

]_This document cannot le found."I 
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The moment an Englishman appears, as tin's gentleman 
does in tho province of Dinagepore, to collect certificates for 
Mr. Hastings, it is a command for them, the people, to say 
what he pleases. 

And here, my Idrds, I wmiild wish to say something of the 
miserable situation of the p<‘ople of that country ; but it is 
not in my commission, a*nd I must be silent; and shall only 
request your lordshi])s to observe how this crime of bribery 
grows in its magnitude. Eirst, the bribe is taken, through 
(ruuga Govin Sing, from this'infant, for his succession to the 
zcmindary. Next follows the removal from their offices, and 
consequent ruin, of all his nearest natural relations. Then 
the delivery of the province to Debi Sing, upon tho pretence 
of the arrears due to the Company, with all the subsequent 
horrors committed under the management of that atrocious 
villain. And lastly, the gross subornation of ])crjury in 
making this wretchiid minor, under twelve years of age, b(!ar 
testimony, upon oath, to the good qualities of Mr. Ilastings 
and of his government; this minor, I say, who lived 300 
miles from the scat of his government, and who, if he knew 
anything at all of his own affairs, must have know'n that Mr. 
Hastings was the cause of all his sufl’erings. 

My lords, I have now gone through the whole of wdiat I 
have in charge. I have laid before you tho covenants by 
which the Company have thought fit to guard against the 
avarice and rapacity of their governors. I have shown that 
they positively forbid the •taking of all sorts of bribes and 
lircscnts: and I have stated the means adopted by them for 
preventing the evasion of their orders, by directing, in all 
money transactions, tbc publicity of them. I have further 
■shown, that in order to remove every temptation to a breach 
of their orders, the next step was the framing a legal fiction, 
by which presents and money, under whatever pretence 
taken, were made the legal property of the Company, in 
order to enable them to recover them out of any raptieious 
hands that might violate the new act of parliament. 1 have 
also stated this aict of parliament. I have stated Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s sense of it. I have stated the violation of it by his 
taking bribes from all quarters. T have stated the fraudulent 
bonds by which be claimed a security for money as his own 
which belonged to the Company. I have stated the serieS 
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of frauds, prevarications, concealments, and all that mystery 
of iniquity, which I waded tlirough with pain to myself, 
I am sure, and with infinite pain, I fear, to your lord¬ 
ships. I have shown your lordships, that his evasions of 
the clear words of his covenant, and the clear words of an 
act of parliament, were such as did not arise from an errone¬ 
ous judgment, but from a corrupt intention: and, I believe, 
you will find that his attempt to evade the law aggravates 
infinitely his guilt in breaking it. In all this I have only 
opened to you the jjackage of this business ; I have opened 
it to ventilate it, and give air to it: I have opened it that 
a quarantine might be performed; that the sweet air of 
heaven, which is polluted by the poison it contains, might be 
let loose upon it, and that it may be aired and ventilated be¬ 
fore your lordships touch it. Those who follow me will 
endeavour to explain to your lordships what Mr. Hastings 
has endeavoured to involve in mystery, by bringing proof 
after proof that every bribe that was here concealed was 
taken with corrupt purpo.scs, and followed with the most per¬ 
nicious consequences. These are things which will be brought 
to you in proof. I have only regarded the system of bribery : 
1 have endeavoured to show that it is a system of mystery 
and concealment; and, consequently, a system of fraud. 

You now sec some of the means by which fortunes have 
been made by certain persons in India; you see the confe¬ 
deracies they have formed -with one another for their mutual 
concealment and mutual support^ you will see how they re¬ 
ply to their owm deceitful inquiries by fraudulent answers; 
you w'ill see that Cheltenham calls upon Calcutta, as one 
deep calls upon another,; and that the call which is made 
for explanation is answered in mystery: in short, you will 
see the very constitution of their minds here developed. 

And now, my lords, in what a situation are we all placed ? 
This prosecution of the Commons (I wish to have it under¬ 
stood, and I am sure I shall not be disclaimed in it) is a pro¬ 
secution not only for the punishing a delinquent, a prosecu¬ 
tion not merely for preventing this and that offence, but it is 
a great censorial prosecution, for the purpose of preserving 
the manners, characters, and virtues that characterize the 
people of'^ngland. The situation in which we stand is 
dreadful. These people pour in upon us every day. They 
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not only bring with them the wealth which they have ac¬ 
quired, but they bring with them into our country the vices 
by which it was acquired. Formerly the people 6f England 
were censured, and perhaps properly, with being a sullen, 
unsocial, cold, unpleasant race of men, and as inconstant as 
•the climate in which they are bom. These are the vices 
which the enemies of the kingdom charged them with ; and 
people are seldom charged with vices of which they do not 
in some measure partake. But nobody refused them the 
character of being an open-hearted, candid, liberal, plain, sin¬ 
cere people ; qualities which would cancel a thousand faults, 
if they had them. 

But if, by conniving at these frauds, you once teach the 
pcoj)le of England a concealing, narrow, suspicious, guarded 
conduct: if you teach them qualities directly the contrary to 
those by which they have lutherto been distinguished : if 
you make them a nation of concealers, a nation of dissem¬ 
blers, a nation of liars, a nation of forgers ; my lords, if you, 
in one w'ord, turn them into a people of hanyans, the cha¬ 
racter of England, that character w’hich more than our arms 
and more than our commerce has made us a great nation, the 
.character of England will be gone and lost. 

Our liberty is as much in danger as our honour and our 
national character. We, who here appear representing the 
Commons of England, are not wild enough not to tremble, 
both for ourselves and for our constituents, at the effect of 
riches : “ Opuw, meiuenda potettas.” We dread the operation 
of money. Do wo not know that there are many men who 
wait, and who indeed hardly wait, the event of this prosecu¬ 
tion to let loose all the corrupt wealth of India, acquired by 
the oppression of that country, for the con’uption of all the 
liberties of this, and to fill the parliament with men who are 
now the object of its indignation ? To-day the Commons of 
Great Britain prosecute the delinquents of India.—To-mor¬ 
row the delinquents of India may bo the Commons of Great 
Britain. We know, I say, and feel the force of money ; and 
we now call upon your lordships for justice in this cause of 
money. We call uj)on you for the “preservation of our man¬ 
ners,—of our virtues. We call upon you for our natioiml 
character. We call upon you for our liberties; and hope* 

VOL. VII. ‘Z G 
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that the freedom of the Commons will be preserved by the 
justice of the lords. 


*» • Ip this article Mr. Burke was supported on the 16th of February, 
1760, by Mr. Anstruther, who opened the remaining part of the sixth ar¬ 
ticle, and part of the seventli article, and the evidence was summed up and 
enforced by him.—The rest of the evidence upon the sixth, and on part of 
the seventh, eighth, and fourteenth articles, were respectively opened and 
enforced by Mr. Fox and other of the managers, on the 7tli and 9th of 
J une, in the same session. 

On the 23rd of May, 1791, Mr. St John opened the fourth article of 
charge ; and evidence was heard in support of the same. In the follow¬ 
ing sessions of 1792, Mr. Hastings’s counsel were heard in his defence, 
which was continued through the whole of the sessions of 1793. 

On the 5tli of March, 1794, a select committee was appointed by the 
House of Commons to inspect the Lords’ Journals, in relation to their 
proceedtng on the trial of Warren Hastings, Esq., and to report what they 
found therein to tlie House (which committee were the managers ap¬ 
pointed to make good the articles of impeachment against the said War¬ 
ren Hastings, Esq.); and who were afterwards instructed to report the 
several matters which had occurred since the commencement of the pro¬ 
secution, and which had, in their opinion, contributed to the duration 
thereof to that time, with their observations thereupon.—On the 30th of 
April, the following Report, written by Mr. Burke, and adopted by the 
committee, was presented to the House of Commons, and ordered by the’ 
House to be printed.— Edit. 
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Tlie account which is here given of what passed in the House 
of Lords and in the House of Commons, relative to the Iteport of 
the Committee of the Commons appointed to inspect the Journals 
of the Lords, was through inadvertency omitted to he puhlished 
together loith that Heport at the end of the Seventh Volume} 


The preceding Eeport was ordered to be printeef for the use 
of the members of the House of Commons, and was soon 
afterwards reprinted and published in the shape of a pamphlet, 
by a London bookseller. In the course of a debate which 
took place in the House of Lords on Thursday, the 22nd of 
May, 1794, on the Treason^and Sedition Bills, Lord Thurlow 
took occasion to mention " a pamphlet which his lordship said 
was published by one Debrett, of Piccadilly, and which had 
that day been put into his hands, reflecting highly upon the 
Judges and many members of that house; this pamplilet was, he 
said, scandalous and indecent, and such as he thought ought 
not to pass unnoticed He considered the villifying and mis¬ 
representing the conduct of judges and magistrates en¬ 
trusted with the administration of justice and the laws of the 
country to be a crime of a very heinous nature, and most 
destructive in its.consequences, because it tended to lower 
tl\em in the opinion of those who ought to feel a proper re¬ 
verence and respect for their high and important stations; 
and that when it was stated to the ignorant or the wicked 
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that their judges and magistrates were ignorant and corrupt, 
it tended to lessen their respect for and obedience to the 
laws themselves, by teaching them to tliink ill of those who 
administered them.” On the next day Mr. Burke called the 
attention of the House of Commons to this matter, in a 
speech to the following efteet: 

“ Mr. Speaker, 

“ The license of the present times makes it very difficult for 
us to talk upon certain subjects iu which parliamentary order 
is involved. It is difficult to speak of them with regularity, 
or to be silent with dignity and wisdom. All our proceedings 
have been constantly published, according to the discretion 
and ability of individuals out of doors, with impunity, almost 
ever since I came into parliament. By usage the people have 
obtained something like a prescriptive right to this abuse. 
I do not justify it; but the abuse is now grown so inveterate 
that to punish it without previous notice would have an ap¬ 
pearance of hardship, if not injustice. The publications 1 
allude to arc frequently erroneous as well as irregular, but 
they are not always so; what they give as the reports and 
resolutions of this ilouse have sometimes been given correctly. 
And it has not been uncommon to attack the proceedings of 
the Hoifec itself under colour of attacking these irregular 
publications. Notwithstanding however this colourable plea, 
this House has in some instances proceeded to punish tho 
persons who have thus insulted it. Tou will here too 
remark, sir, that when a complaint is made of a piratical 
edition of a work, the authenticity of the original work is ad¬ 
mitted, and whoever attacks the matter of the work itself 
in these unauthorized publications does not attack it leas 
than if he had attacked it in an edition authorized by the 
writer. 

“ I understand, sir, that in a place which I greatly respect, 
and by a person for whom I have likewise a great veneration, 
a pamphlet, published by a Mr. Debrott, has been very 
heavily censured. That pamphlet, I hear (for 1 have not 
read it), purports to be a rpport made by one of your commit¬ 
tees to this House. It has been censured (as I am told) by 
the person and^ the place I have mentioned, in very harsh 
and very uiiqi^PBed terms. It has been there said (and so 
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far very truly) that at all times, and particularly at this time, 
it is necessary for the preservation of order and the execution 
of the law that the characters and reputation of the judges 
of the courts in Westminster Hall should be kept in the 
liighest degree of respect and reverence: and that in this 
pamphlet, described by the name of a libel, the characters and 
conduct of those judges upon a late occasion have been as¬ 
persed as arising from ignorance or corruption. 

“ Sir, combining all the circunistnnees, I think it impossi¬ 
ble not to BupjTOse that this speech does not reflect u])on a 
Keport which, by an order of the committee on which I served, 
1 had the honour of presenting to this House. If or anything 
improper in that report lam responsible, as well as the mem¬ 
bers of the committee, to this House, and to this House only. 
The matters contained in it and the observations upon them 
are submitted to the ■wisdom of the House, that you may act 
upon both in the time and maimer that to your judgmeui. 
may seem most exjiedient; or that you may not act upon 
them at all, if you should think that most exjiedicnt for the 
public good. Your committee has obeyed your orders; it has 
done its duty in making that Beport, 

“ I am of opinion, with the eminent person by whom that 
Eeport is censured, that it is necessary at this time very par¬ 
ticularly that the authority of judges should bo preserved and 
Bupjiorted. This however does not depend so much upon us 
as upon themselves. It is necessary to preserve the dignity 
and respect of all the constitutional authorities. This, too, 
depends in part upon ourselves. It is necessary to preserve 
the respect due to the House of Lords ; it is full as necessary 
to preserve the respect due to the House of Commons, upon 
which (whatever may be thought of us by some persons) the 
weight and force of all other authorities within this kingdom 
essentially depend. If the power of the House of Commons 
be degraded or enervated, no other can stand. We must be 
true to ourselves. ^ ^We ought to animadvert upon any of our 
members who abuse the trust we place in them; wc must 
support those who, without regard* to consequences, perform 
their duty 

“ With regard to the matter which I am now submittinff 
to your consideration, I must say for your committee of 
managers and for myself, that the B.eport was deliberately 
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made, and does not, as I conceive, contain any very material 
error, nor any undue or indecent reflection upon any person 
or persons whatever. It does not accuse the judges of igno¬ 
rance or corruption. Whatever it says, it does not say 
calumniously. That kind of language belongs to persons 
whose eloquence entitles them to a free use of epithet’s. The 
Eeport states that the judges had given their opinions secretly, 
contrary to the almost uninterrupted tenor of parliamentary 
usage on such occasions. It states that the iflode of giving 
the opinions was unprecedented and contrary to the privi¬ 
leges of the House ot Commons. It states that the commit¬ 
tee did not know upon what rules and principles the judges 
had decided upon those cases, as they neither heard their 
opinions delivered, nor have found them entered upon the 
journals of the House of Lords. It is very true that we were 
and are extremely dissatisfied with those opinions,and tlie con¬ 
sequent determinations of the Lords; and we donot think such 
a mode of proceeding at all justified by the most numerous 
and the best precedents. None of these sentiments is tho 
committee, as I conceive (and I feel as little as any of them), 
disposed to retract or to soften in the smallest degree. 

“ The Eeport speaks for itself. Whenever an occasion shall 
be regularly given to maintain everything of substance in 
that paper, I shall be ready to meet the proudest name for 
ability, learning, or rank, that this kingdom contains, upon 
that subject. Ho I say this front any confidence in myself ? 
Ear from it. It is from my confidence in our cause, and in tho 
ability, the learning, and tlie constitutional principles which 
this House contains within itself, and which I hope it will 
ever contain ; and in the assistance which it wiU not fail to 
afford to those who with good intention do their best to 
maintain the essential privileges of the House, the ancient 
law of parliament, and tne public justice of this kingdom.” 

No reply or observation was made on the subject by any 
other member, nor was any further notice taken of it in the 
House of Lords. 



TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS, ESQUIRE. 

WEDNESDAY, 28th MAY, 1794. 


FIRST DAY OF REPLY. 


(Mr. Burke.) 

My Lords, —This business, which has so long employed 
llic public councils of this kingdom, so long employed the 
greatest and most august of its tribunals, now approaches 
to a close. Tlic wreck and fragments of our cause (which 
has been dashed to pieces upon rules by which your lordsliips 
hare thought fit to regulate its progress) await your final de¬ 
termination. Enough, however, of the matter is left to call 
for the most exemplary punishment that any tribunal ever 
inflicted upon any criminal; and yet, my lords, the prisoner, 
by the plan of his defence, demands not only an escape, but a 
triumph. It is not enough for him to be acquitted, the Com¬ 
mons of Great Britain must bo condemned ; and your lord¬ 
ships must be the instruments of his glory, and of our disgrace. 
This is the issue upon which he has put this cause, and the 
issue upon which we are obliged to take it now, and to pro¬ 
vide for it hereafter. 

My Lords, I confess that at this critical moment I feel 
myself oppressed with an anxiety that no words can 
adequately express. The effect of all our labours, the result 
of all our inquiries, is now to be ascertained. You, my lords, 
are now to determine, not only whether aU these labours have 
been vain and friritless, but whether we have abused so long 
the public patience of our country, and so long oppressed 
merit, instead of avenging crime. * I confess I tremble when 
I consider that your judgment is now going to be passed, not 
on the culprit at your bar, but upon the House of Commons 
itself, and upon the public justice of this kingdom, as repre- 
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seuted in this great tribunal. It is not that culprit wlio is 
upon trial, it is the House of Commons that is upon its trial, 
it is the House of Lords that is upon its trial, it is the 
British nation that is upon its trial before all other nations, 
before the present generation,and before a long,long pesterity. 

My lords, I should be ashamed if at this moment I at-. 
tempted to use any sort ofrhetorieai blandishments whatever. 
Such artifices would neither be suitable to the body that 1 
represent, to the cause which I sustain, or to my own indi¬ 
vidual disposition upon such an occasion. My lords, we 
know very well what these fallacious blandishments too fre¬ 
quently are. We know that they arc used to captivate the 
benevolence of the court, and to conciliate the aftbetions of 
the tribunal rather to the person than to the cause. Wo’ 
know that they arc used to stifle the remonsti-anccs of con¬ 
science in the judge, and to reconcile it to the violation ofhis 
duty. We likewise know that they are too often used in 
great and important causes (and more particularly in causes 
like this) to reconcile the prosecutor to the powerful factions 
of a protected criminal, and to the injury of those who have 
sufl'ored by his crimes ; thus inducing all parties to separate 
in a kind of good humour, as if they had nothing more than 
a verbal dispute to settle, or a slight quarrel over a table to 
compromise. All this may now be done at the expense of the 
persons whoso cause we pretend to espouse. We may all 
part, my lords, with the most perfect complacency and entire 
good humour towards one another, while nations, whole suf¬ 
fering nations, aro left to beat the empty air with cries of 
misery and anguish, and to cast forth to an offended heaven 
the imprecations of disappointment and despair. 

One of the counsel for the prisoner (I think it was one 
who has comported himself in this cause with decency) has 
told your lordships that we have come here on account of 
gome doultg entertained in the House of Commons concerning 
the conduct of the prisoner at your bar; that we shall be ex¬ 
tremely delighted when lis defence and your lordships’ judg¬ 
ment shall have set him free, and shall have discovered to us 
our error; that we shall then mutually congratulate one 
another, and that the Commons, and the managers who repre¬ 
sent them here, will be the first to rejoice in so happy an 
event and so fortunate a discovery. 
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Par, far from the Commons of Great Britain be all manner 
of real vice ; but ten thousand times further from them, as far 
as from pole to pole, be the whole tribe of false, spurious, affect¬ 
ed, counterfeit, liypocritical virtues. These are the things wliieh 
are ten times more at war with real virtue, these are the things 
which are ton times mo»e at war with real duty, tlian any vice 
known by its name, and distinguished by its proper character. 

My lords, far from us, I will add, be that false and affected 
candour that is eternally in treaty with crime; that half 
virtue, which, like the ambiguous animal that flies about in the 
twilight of a compromise betwepu day and night, is to a just 
man’s eye an odious and disgusting thing. Gfhere is no middle 
point in which the Commons of Great Britain ean meet ty¬ 
ranny and oppression. No, we never shall (nor can we con¬ 
ceive that we ever should) pass from this bar, without indig¬ 
nation, without rage and despair, if the House of Commons 
should, upon such a defence as has here been made against 
such a charge as they have produced, be foiled, baffled, and 
defeated. No, my lords, we never could forget it; a long, 
lasting, deep, bitter memory of it would sink into our minds. 

My lords, the Commons of Great Britain have no doubt 
upon this subject. We came hither to call for justice, not to 
solve a problem; and if justice be denied us, the accused is 
not acquitted, but the tribunal is condemned. AVe know 
that this man is guilty of aU the crimes which he stands ac¬ 
cused of by us. We havo.not come here to you in the rash 
heat of a day, with that fervour which sometimes prevails in 
popular assemblies and frequently misleads them. No; if 
we have been guilty of error in this cause, it is a deliberate 
error ; the fruit of long, laborious inquiry ; an error founded 
on a procedure in parliament, before we came here; the most 
minute, the most circumstantial, and the most cautious that 
ever was instituted. Instead of coming, as we did in Lord j 
Strafford’s case, and in some others, voting the impeachment 
and bringing it up on the same day, this impeachment was 
voted from a general sense prevailing in the House of Mr. ' 
Hastings’s criminality, after an investigation begun in the 
year 1780, and which produced in*l782 a body of resolutions 
condemnatory of almost the whole of his conduct. Those 
resolutions were formed by the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
and carried in our House by the unanimous consent of all par- 
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tiea. I mean the then Lord Advocate of Scotland, now one 
of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, and at the head 
of this very Indian department. 

Afterwards, when this defendant came home, in the year 
1785, we re-instituted our inquiry. We instituted it, as your 
lordships and the world know, at his'own request made to us 
by his agent, then a member of our House. We entered 
into it at large; we deliberately moved for every paper which 
promised information on the subject. These papers were not 
only produced on the part of the prosecution, as is the ease 
before grand juries, but the friends of the prisoner produced 
every document which they could produce for his justification. 
We called all the witnesses which could enlighten us in the 
cause, and the friends of the prisoner likewise called every 
witness that could possibly throw any light in his favour. 
After all these long deliberations, we referred the whole to a 
committee. When it had gone through that committee, and 
we thought it in a fit state to be digested into these charges, 
we referred the matter to another committee, and the result 
of that long examination and the labour of these committees 
is the impeachment now at your bar. 

If therefore we are defeated here, we cannot plead for our¬ 
selves that we have done this from a sudden gust of passion, 
which sometimes agitates and sometimes misleads the most 
grave popular assemblies. No, it is cither the fair result of 
twenty-two year’s deliberation that wo bring before you, or 
what the prisoner says is just and true—that nothing but 
malice in the Commons of Great Britain could possibly pro¬ 
duce such an accusation as the fruit of such an inquiry. My 
lords, we admit this statement, we are at issue upon this 
point, and we are now before your lordships, who are to 
determine whether this man has abused his power in India 
for fourteen years, or whether the Commons have abused their 
power of inquiry, made a mock of their inquisitorial authority, 
and turned it to purposes of private malice and revenge. We 
are not come here to compromise matters, we do admit 
that our fame, our honours, nay, the very inquisitorial power 
of the House of Commons, is gone, if this man be not guilty. 

My lords, great and powerful as the House of Commons is 
(and great and powerful I hope it always will remain), yet 
vre cannot be iqflensible to the effects produced by the intro- 
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duction of forty millions of money into this country from 
India. Wc know that the private fortunes which have been 
made there pervade this kingdom so universally that there is 
not a single parish in it unoccupied by the partisans of the 
defendant. We should fear that the faction which he has 
'thus formed by the oppression of the people of India would 
be too strong for the House of Commons itself, with all its 
power and reputation, did we not know that wo have brought 
before you a cause which nothing can resist. 

I shall now, my lords, proceed to state what has been 
already done in this cause, and in what condition it now stands 
for your judgment. 

An immense mass of criminality was digested by a commit¬ 
tee of the House of Commons; but although this mass had 
been taken from another mass still greater, the House found it 
expedient to select twenty specific charges, which they after- 
uai'ds directed us their managers to bring to your lordships’ 
bar. Whether that which has been brought forward on these 
occasions, or that which was left behind, be more highly 
criminal, I for one, as a person most concerned in this inquiry, 
do assure your lordships that it is impossible for me to deter¬ 
mine. 

After we had brought forward this cause (the greatest in 
extent that ever was tried before any human tribunal, to say 
nothing of the magnitude of its consequences), we soon 
found, whatever the reasoas might be, without at present 
blaming the prisoner, without blaming your lordships, and 
far are we from imputing blame to ourselves,—we soon found 
that this trial was likely to be protracted to an unusual length. 
The managers of the Commons, feeling this, went up to their 
constituents to procure from them the means of reducing it 
within a compass fitter for their management and for your 
lordships’ judgment. Being furnished with this power, a 
second selection was made upon the principles of the first; 
not upon the idea that what we loft could be less clearly sus¬ 
tained, but because we thought a selection should bo made 
upon some juridical principle. With this impression on our 
minds, we reduced the whole cause to four great heads of 
guilt and criminality. Two of them, namely, Benares and the 
Begums, show the efiects of his open violence and injustice*; 
the other two expose the principles of pecuniary corruptioA 
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upon wliich tlie prisoner proceeded; one of these displays his 
passive corruption in receiving bribes, and the other liis active 
corruption, in which ho has endeavoured to defend his passive 
corruption, by forming a most formidable faetion both abroad 
and at home. Ttierc is hardly any one act of the prisoner’s 
corruption in which there is not presumptive violence, nor* 
any acts of his violence in which there are not presumptive 
proofs of corruption. These practices are so intimately 
blended with each other, that we thought the distribulion 
which we have adopted would best bring before you the spirit 
and genius of his government; and we were convinced that 
if upon these four great heads of charge your lordships should 
not find him guilty, nothing could be added to them which 
would persuade yon so to do. 

In this way and in this state the matter now comes before 
your lordships. I need not tread over the ground which has 
been trod with such extraordinary abilities by my brother 
luauagers, of whom I shall say nothing more, than that the 
cause has been supported by abilities equal to it; and, niy 
lords, no abilities are beyond it. As to the part which 1 liavc 
sustained in this procedure, a sense of my own abilities, 
weighed with the importance of the cause, would have made 
me desirous oi’ being left out of it; but i had a duty to per¬ 
form which superseded every personal consideration, and that 
duty was obedience to the House of which 1 have the honour 
of being a member. This is all the apology 1 shall make. 
Vfo are the Commons of Great Britain, and tlierefore cannot 
make apologies. I can make none for my obedience ; they 
want none for their commands. They gave me this office, 
not from any confidence" in my ability, but from a confidence 
in the abilities of those who w'ero to assist me, and from a 
confidence in my zeal,—a quality, my lords, which oftenliuie.s 
supplies the want of great abilities. 

In considering what relates to the prisoner and to his defence 
I find the n hole resolves itself into four heads. First, his de¬ 
meanour and his defence in general; secondly, the principles of 
his defence; thirdly, the means of that defence; and fourthly, 
the testimonies which he brings forward to fortify those means, 
to support those principles, and to justify that demeanour. 

' As to his demeanour, my lords, I will venture to say that 
if we fully exam^jgie the conduct of aU prisoners brought be- 
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fore this high tribunal, from the time that the Duke of Suf¬ 
folk appeared before it down to the time of the appearance 
of my Lord Macclesfield; if we fully examine the conduct of 
prisoners in every station of life, from my Lord Bacon down 
to the smugglers who were impeached in the reign of King 
"VVilliam, I say, my lords,, that we shall not in tlie whole his- 
*tory of parliamentary trials find anything similar to the de¬ 
meanour of the prisoner at your bar. What could liavo en¬ 
couraged that demeanour, your lordships will, when you 
reflect seriously upon this matter, consider. God forbid tiiat 
the authority either of the prosecutor' or of the judge sliould 
dishearten the prisoner so as to circumscribe the means or en¬ 
ervate the vigour of his defence! God forbid that such a 
thing sliould even appear to be desired by any body in any 
British tribunal! But, my lords, there is a behaviour which 
broadly displays a want of sense, a want of feeling, a want of 
decorum ; a behaviour which indicates an habitual depravity 
of mind, that has no sentiments of propriety, no feeling for 
the relations of life, no conformity to the circumstances of 
human affairs. This behaviour does not indicate the spirit of 
injured innocence, but the audacity of hardened, habitual, 
shameless guilt; affording legitimate grounds for inferring 
'a very defective education, very evil society, or very vicious 
habits of life. There is, my lords, a nobleness in modesty ; 
while insolence is always base and servile. A man who is 
under the accusation of his country is under a very great 
misfortune. His innocence* indeed may at length shine out 
like the sun, yet for a moment it is under a cloud ; his honour 
is in abeyance, his estimation is suspended, and he stands 
as it were a doubtful person in the eytes of all human society. 
In that situation, not a timid, not an abject, but undoubtedly 
a modest behoiviour would become a person even of the most 
exalted dignity and of the firmest fortitude. 

The Romans (who were a people that understood the de¬ 
corum of life as well as wo do) considered a person accused 
to stand in such a doubtful situation, that from the moment 
of accusation he ass'umed either a mourning or some squalid 
garb; although, by the nature of tJieir constitution, accusa¬ 
tions were brought forward by one of their lowest magis¬ 
trates. The spirit of that decent usage has continued from, 
the time of the Romans till this very day. Ho man was 
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ever brought before your lordships that did not carry the 
outward as weU as inward demeanour of modesty, of fear, of 
apprehension, of a sense of his situation, of a sense of our 
accusation, and a sense of your lordships’ dignity. 

These, however, are but outward things; they are, as 
Hamlet says, “ things which a mjan may play.” But, my 
lords, this prisoner has gone a great deal further than being 
merely deficient in decent humility. Instead of defending 
himself, he has, with a degree of insolence unparalleled in 
the history of pride and guilt, cast out a recriminatory accus¬ 
ation upon the House of Commons. Instead of considering 
himself as a person already under the condemnation of his 
country, and uncertain whether or not that condemnation 
shall receive the sanction of your verdict, he ranks himself 
with the sufiering heroes of antiquity. Joining with them, 
he accuses us, the representatives of his country, of the 
blaekest ingratitude, of the basest motives, of the most 
abominable oppression, not only of an innocent but of a 
moat meritorious individual, who in your and in our service 
has sacrificed his health, his fortune, and even suffered his 
fame and character to be called in question from one end of 
the world to the other. This, I say, he charges upon the 
Commons of Great Britain ; and he ch.arges it beJbre the 
Court of Peers of the same kingdom. Had I not heard this 
language from the prisoner, and afterwards from his counsel, 
I must confess I could hardly have believed that any man 
could so comport himself at yout lordships’ bar. 

After stating in his defence the wonderful things he did 
for us, he says, “ I maintained the wars which were of your 
formation or that of others, not of mine. I won one mem¬ 
ber of the great Indian confederacy from it by an act of 
seasonable restitution; with another I maintained a secret 
intercourse, and converted him into a friend; a third I drew 
off by diversion and negotiation, and employed him as the 
instrument of peace. When you cried out for peace, and 
your cries were heard by those who were the objects of it, I 
resisted this and every other species of counteraction, by 
rising in my demands, and accomplished a peace, and I hope 
an everlasting one, with^one great state; and I at least af¬ 
forded the efiicient means by which a peace, if not so dura¬ 
ble, more seasonable at least was accomplished with another. 
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I gave you all; and you have rewarded me with confiscation, 
disgrace, and a life of impeachment." 

Oomparing our conduct with that of the people of India, 
he says, “ They manifested a generosity of which we have 
no example in the European world. Their conduct was the 
cfl'ect of their sense of gratitude for the benefits they had re¬ 
ceived from my administration. I wish I could say as much 
of my own countrymen.” 

My lords, here then we have the prisoner at your bar in 
his'demeanour not defending himself, but recriminating upon 
his country ; charging it with perfidy, ingratitude, and op- 
jjression, and making a comparison of it with the banyans of 
India, whom he prefers to the Commons 'of Great Britain. 

My lords, what shall we say to this demeanour ? Witli re¬ 
gard to the charge of using him with ingratitude, there are 
two points to be considered. Eirst, the charge implies that 
he had rendered great services; and secondly, that he has 
been falsely accused. 

My lords, as to the great services, they have nor, they can¬ 
not, come in evidence before you. If you have received such 
evidence, you have received it obliquely; for there is no 
other direct proof before your lordships of such services than 
that of there liaving been great distresses and great calamities 
in India during his government. Upon these distresses and 
calamities he has indeed attempted to justify obliquely the 
corruption that has been charged upon him; but you have 
not properly in issue these'services. Ton cannot admit the 
evidence of any such services received directly from him as 
a matter of recriminatory charge upon the House of Cont- 
mons, because you have not suffered that House to examine 
into the validity and merit of this plea. We have not been 
heard upon this recriminatory charge, whicli makes a con¬ 
siderable part of the demeanour of the prisoner j wc cannot 
be heard upon it; and therefore I demand on the part of the 
Commons of Great Britain that it be dismissed from your 
consideration; and this I demand, whether you take it as an 
attempt to render’odious the conduct of the Commons, whe¬ 
ther you take it in mitigation of.the punishment due to the 
prisoner for his crimes, cur whether it be adduced as a pre¬ 
sumption that so virtuous a servant never could be guilty pf 
the offences with which we charge him. In whichever 
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these lights you may be inclined to consider this matter, I 
say you have it not in evidence before you; and therefore you 
must expunge it from your thoughts, and separate it entirely 
from your judgment. I shall hereafter have occasion to say 
a few words on this subject of merits. I have said thus much 
at present, in order to remove extraneous impressions from , 
your minds. For admitting that your lordships are the best 
judges, as I well know that you are, yet I cannot say that 
you are not men, and that matter of this kind, however ir¬ 
relevant, may not make an impression upon you. It does, 
therefore, become us to take some occasional notice of these 
supposed services, not in the way of argument, but with a 
view by one sort of prejudice to destroy another prejudice. 
If there is anything in evidence which tends to destroy this 
plea of merits, we shall recur to that evidence; if there is 
nothing to destroy it but argument, we shall have recourse to 
that argument; and if we support that argument by author¬ 
ity and doiyment, not in your lordships’ minutes, I hope it 
will not bo the less considered as good argument because it 
is so supported. 

I must now call your lordships’ attention from the vaunted 
services of the prisoner, which have been urged to convict us 
of ingratitude, to another part of his rccrimiinatory defence. 
He says, my lords, that we have not only oppressed him with 
unjust charges (which is a matter for your lordships to judge, 
and is now the point at issue between us), but that instead 
of attacking him by fair judicial mbdes of proceeding, by stat¬ 
ing crimes clearly and plainly, and by proving those crimes, 
and showing their necessary consequences, we have oppressed 
him with all sorts of foul and abusive language; so much so, 
that every part of our proceeding has, in the eye of the world, 
more the appearance of private revenge than of public jus¬ 
tice. 

Against this impudent and calumnious recriminatory ac¬ 
cusation, which four lordships have thought good to suffer 
him to utter here, at a time too when bU dignity is in danger 
of being trodden under foot, we will say nothing by way of 
defence. The Commons o-f Great Britain, my lords, are a 
rustic people; a tone of rusticity is therefore the proper ac¬ 
cent of their managers. Wo are not acquainted with the ur¬ 
banity and politeness of extortion and oppression, nor do we 
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know anything of the sentimental delicacies of bribery and 
corruption. We speak the language of truth, and wo speak 
it in the plain, simple terms in which truth ought to be spok¬ 
en. Even if we have anything to answer for on this head, 
we can only answer to the body which we represent and to 
,that body wdiich hears us; to any others we owe no apology 
whatever. 

The prisoner at your bar admits that the crimes which we 
charge him with are of that atrocity, that if brought home to 
him he merits death. Tct when, in pursuance of our duty, 
we come to state these crimes wij;h their proper criminatory 
epithets, when we state in strong and direct terms the cir¬ 
cumstances which heighten and aggravate them, when we 
dwell on the immoral and heinous nature of the acts and the 
terrible eflbcts which such acts produce, and when w e offer 
to prove both the principal facts and the aggravatory ones by 
evidence, and to snow their nature and quality by the rules 
of law, morality, and policy, then this criminal, then his coun¬ 
sel, then his accomplices and hirelings, posted in newspapers 
and dispersed in circles through every part of the kingdom, 
represent him as an object of great compassion; because he 
is treated, say they, with nothing but opprobrious names and 
scurrilous invectives. 

To all this the managers of the Commons will say nothing 
by way of defence, it would be to betray their trust if they 
did. No, my lords, they have another and a very different 
duty to perform, on this occasion. They are bound not to 
suffer public opinion, which often prevents judgment and 
often defeats its effects, to be debauebed and corrupted. 
Much less is this to be suffered in the presence of our co¬ 
ordinate branch of legislature, and as it were with your aud 
our own tacit acquiescence. Whenever the public mind is 
misled, it becomes the duty of the Commons of Great Britain 
to give it a more proper tone and a justcr way of thinking. 
When ignorance and corruption have usurped the professor’s 
chair, and placed themselves in the scats of science and of 
virtue, it is high time for us to speak out. Wo know that 
the doctrines of folly are of great >ubb to the professors of* 
vice. We know that it is one of the signs of a corrupt and 
degenerate age, and one of the means of insuring its further • 
corruption and degeneracy, to give mild and lenient epithets * 
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to vices and to crimes. The world is much influenced by 
names. And as terms are the representatives of sentiments, ' 
■when persons ■who exercise any censorial magistracy seem in 
their language to compromise with crimes and criminals, by 
expressing no horror of the one or detestation of the other, 
the world will naturally think that they act merely to acquit 
themselves in its sight in form, but in reality to evade their'’ 
duty. Yes, my lords, the world must think that such per¬ 
sons palter with their sacred trust, and are tender to crimes, 
because they look forward to the future possession of tlie 
same power which they now prosecute, and purpose to abuse 
it in the manner it has been abused by the criminal of whom 
they are so tender. 

To remove such an imputation from us, we assert that the 
Commons of Great Britain are not to receive instructions 
about the language which they ought to hold, from the gen¬ 
tlemen who have made profitable studies in the academies of 
Benares and of Oude. We know, and therefore do not want 
to learn, how to comport ourselves in prosecuting the 
haughty and overgrown delinquents of the East. We cannot 
require to be instructed by them in ■what words we shall ex¬ 
press just indignation at enormous crimes; for we have tlie 
example of our great ancestors to teacli us. We tread in 
their steps and we speak in their language. 

Your lordships well know, for you must be conversant in 
this Idnd of reading, that you once had before you a man of 
the highest rank in the country, one of the greatest men of 
the law, and one of tlie greatest men of this state, a peer of 
your own body. Lord Macclesfield. Yet, my lords, when 
that peer did but just modestly hint that he had received 
hard measure from the Commons and their managers, those 
managers thought themselves bound seriatim one after 
another, to express the utmost indignation at the charge, in 
the harshest language that could be used. Why did they do 
so ? They knew it was the language that became them. 
They lived in an age in which politeness ■w'as as well under¬ 
stood and as njuch cultivated as it is at present; but they 
> knew what they iffere doing, and they were resolved to use 
no language but what their ancestors had used, and to suffer 
no insolence ■which their ancestors would not have suffered. 
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We tread in their st^s ; we pursue their method ; we learn 
of them; and we shall never learn at any other school. 

We know from history and the records of this House, that 
a Lord Bacon has been before you. Who is there that, upon 
hearing this name, does not instantly recognise everything 
of genius the most profound, everything of literature the 
Inost extensive, everything of discovery the most penetrat¬ 
ing, everything of observation on human life the most dis¬ 
tinguishing and refined ? All these must be instantly recog¬ 
nised, for they are all inseparably associated with the name 
of Lord Verulam. Yet when this prodigy was brought be¬ 
fore your lordships, by the Coraihons of Great Britain, for 
having permitted his menial servant to receive presents, what 
was his demeanour ? Did lie require his counsel not “ to let 
down the dignity of his defence ” ? No. That Lord Bacon, 
whose least distinction was that he was a peer of England, a 
Lord High Chancellor, and the son of a Lord Keeper, be¬ 
haved like a man who knew himself; like a man who was 
conscious of merits of the highest kind; but at the same 
time conscious of having fallen into guilt. The House 
of Commons did not spare him. They brought him to your 
bar. They found spots in that sun. And what, I again ask, 
‘was his behaviour ? That of contrition, that of humility, 
that of repentance, that which belongs to the greatest men 
lapsed and fallen through human infirmity into error. He 
did not hurl defiance at the accusations of his country, he 
bowed himself before it, yet*with all his penitence he could 
not escape the pursuit of the House of Commons, and the 
inflex^le justice of this court. Your lordships fined him 
£40,000, notwithstanding all his merits; notwithstanding 
his humility; notwithstanding his contrition; notwithstand¬ 
ing ihe decorum of his behaviour, so well suited to a man 
under the prosecution of the Commons of England, before 
the Peers oi England. You fined him in a sum fully equal 
to £ 100,000 of the present day. You imprisoned him during 
the king's pleasure ; and you disqualified him for ever from 
having a seat in th’i3 House and any oflice in this kingdom. 
This is the way in which the Commons behaved formerly, 
and in which your lordships acted formerly ; when no culprit 
at this bar dared to hurl a recriminatory ajscusation against, 
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Ua prosecutors, or dared to censure tDe language in which 
they expressed their indignation at his crimes. 

I'he Commons of Great Britain, following these examples 
and fortified by them, abhor all compromise with guilt either 
in act or in language. They will not disclaim any one word 
that they have spoken; because, my lords, they have said 
nothing abusive or illiberal. It has been said that we have* 
used such language as was used to Sir Walter Kaleigh, when 
he was called, not by the Commons, but by a certain person 
of a learned profession, “ a spider of hell.” My lords. Sir 
Walter was a great soldier, a great mariner, and one of the 
first scholars of his age. To call him a spider of hell, was 
not only indecent in itself, but perfectly foolish, from the 
term being totally inapplicable to the object, and fit only for 
the very pedantic eloquence of the person who used it. But 
if Sir Walter Baleigh had been guilty of numberless frauds 
and prevarications ; if he had clandestinely picked up other 
men’s money, concealed his peculation by false bonds, and 
afierwards attempted to cover it by the cobwebs of the law, 
then my Lord Coke would have trespassed a great deal more 
against decorum than against propriety of similitude and 
metaphor. 

My lords, the managers for the Commons have not used 
any inapplicahle language. We have indeed used, and will 
again use, such expressions as are proper to portray guilt. 
After describing the magnitude of the crime, we describe the 
magnitude of the criminal. W(t have declared him to bo not 
only a public robber himself, but the head of a system of 
robbery ; the captain-general of the gang; the chief under 
whom a whole predatory band was arrayed, disciplined, and 
paid. This, my lords, is what we offered to prove fully to 
you, what in part we have proved, and the whole of which, 
I believe, we could prove. In developing such a mass of 
criminality, and in describing a criminal of such magnitude, 
as we have now brought before you, we could not use leni¬ 
ent epithets without compromising with crime. Wo there¬ 
fore Mall not relax in our pursuits, nor in our language. No, 
my lords, no; we shall n*t fail to feel indignation wherever 
our moral nature has taught us to feel it, nor shall we hesi¬ 
tate to speak the language which is dictated by that indig¬ 
nation. Whenevef men are oppressed where they ought to 
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be protected, we called it tyranny; and'we call tie actor a 
tyrant. "Wienever goods are taken by violence from the 
possessor, we call it a robbery; and the person who takes it 
we call a robber. Money clandestinely taken from the pro¬ 
prietor we caU theft; apd the person who takes it we call a 
thief. When a false paper is nAade out to obtain money, we 
call the act a forgery. That steward who takes bribes .from 
his master’s tenants, and then, pretending the money to he 
his own, lends it to that master and takes bonds for it to 
himself, we consider guilty of a brcacli of trust; and the per¬ 
son wlio commits such crimes we call a cheat, a swindler, 
and a forger of bonds. All tlieso offences, without the least! 
softening, under all these names, we charge upon this man.l 
We have so charged in our record, wo have so charged in. 
our speeches ; and we are sorry that our language docs notj 
furnish terms of sufficient force and compass to mark thej 
multitude, the magnitude, and the atxooity of his crimes. 

' How came it, then, that the Commons of Great IJritain 
should be calumniated for the course which they have taken ? 
Why should it ever have been supposed that we are actuated 
by revenge ? I answer, there are two very sufficient causes :. 
corruption and ignorance. The first disposes an innumerable 
multitude of people to a fellow-feeling with the prisoner. 
Under the shadow of his crimes thousands of fortunes have 
been made; and therefore thousands of tongues are employed 
to justify the means by ■vthich these fortunes were made. 
When they cannot deny the facts, they attack tlie accusers; 
they attack their conduct, they attack their persons, they 
attack their language, in every possible manner. I have said, 
my lords, that ignorance is the other cause of this calumny by 
which the House of Commons is assailed. Ignorance pro¬ 
duces a confusion of ideas concerning the decorum of life, by 
confounding the rules of private society with those of pub¬ 
lic function. To talk as we here talk, to persons in a mixed 
company of men and women, would violate the law of such 
societies ; because’they meet for the sole purpose of social 
intercourse, and not for the exposure, the censure, the pun¬ 
ishment of crimes; to all w'hich things private societies are 
altogether incompetent. In them crimes can never be regu. 
larly stated, proved, or refuted. The law has therefore ap-* 
ported special places for such inquiries; and if in any of 
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those places we were to apply the emollient language of 
drawing-rooms to the exposure of great crimes, it would be 
as false and vicious in taste and in morals, as to use the 
criminatory language of this hall in drawing and assembling 
rooms would be misplaced and ridiculous. I5very one knows, 
that in common society palliating names are given to vices. 
Adultery in a lady is called gallantry: the gentleman is com¬ 
monly called a man of good fortune, sometimes in French 
and sometimes in English. But is this the tone which would 
become a person in a court of justice calling these people 
to an account for that hobrible crime which destroys tlie 
basis of society ? Tfo, my lords ; this is not tlio tone of such 
proceedings. Tour lordships know that it is not; the Commons 
know that it is not; and because we have acted on that 
knowledge, and stigmatized crimes with becoming indignation, 
we are said to be actuated rather by revenge than justice. 

If it should still be asked why we show sufficient acrimony 
to excite a suspicion of being in any manner influenced by 
malice or a desire of revenge,—^to this, my lords, I answer, 
because we would be thought to know our duty, and to have 
all the world know bow resolutely we are resolved to perform 
it. The Commons of Great Britain are not disposed to 
quarrel with the Divine wisdom and goodness, wliich has 
moulded up revenge into the frame and constitution of man. 
lie that has made us what we are has made us at once re¬ 
sentful and reasonable. Instinct tells a man that he ought to 
revenge an injury; reason tells him that he ought not to bo 
a judge in his own cause. From that moment revenge passes 
from the private to the public hand; but in being transferred 
it is far from being extinguished. My lords, it is transferred 
as a sacred trust to be exercised for the injured, in measure 
and proportion, by persons who, feeling as he feels, are in a 
temper to reason better than he can reason. Revenge is 
taken out of the hands of the original injured proprietor, lest 
it should be carried beyond the bounds of moderation and 
justice. But, my lords, it is in its transfer exposed to a 
danger of an opjiosite description. The delegate of vengeance 
may not feel the wrong sufficiently; he may be eold and 
languid in the performance of his sacred duty. It is for 
/these reasons that good men are taught to tremble eveu at 
the first emotions of anger and resentment for their own ijar- 
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ticular wrongs; but they are likewise taught, if they are well 
taught, to give the loosest possible rein to their resentment 
and indignation, whenever their parents, their friends, their 
country, or their brethren of the common family of mankind 
are injured. Those who have not such feelings under such 
circumstances are base dnd degenerate. Tlicse, my lords, are 
tlie sentiments of the Commons of Q-reat Britain. 

Lord Bacon has very well said, that “ revenge is a kind of 
wild justice.” It is so, and without this wild austere stock 
there would be no justice in the world. But when by the 
skilful hand of morality and wise jurisprudence, a foreign 
scion, but of the very s.aine species, is grafted upon it, its 
harsh quality becomes changed, it submits to culture, and 
laying aside its savage nature it bears fruits and flowers, 
sweet to the wmrld, and not ungrateful even to heaven itself, 
to which it elevates its exalted head. The fruit of this wild 
stock is revenge regulated, but not extinguished; revenge 
transferred from the suftcring party to the communion and 
sympathy of mankind. This is the revenge by w'hieh we 
are actuated, and which we should be sorry if the false, idle, 
girlish, novel-like morality of the world should extinguish in 
the breast of us who have a great public duty to perform. 

This sympathetic revenge, which is condemned by clamor¬ 
ous imbecility, is so far from being a vice that it is the great¬ 
est of all possible virtues; a virtue which the uncorrupted 
judgment of mankind has jn all ages exalted to the rank of 
heroism. To give up all the repose and pleasures of life, to 
pass sleepless nights and laborious days, and, what is ten 
times more irksome to an ingenuous mind, to ofier oneself to 
calumny and all its herd of hissing tongues and poisoned 
fangs, in order to free the world from fraudulent prevaricators, 
from cruel oppressors, from robbers and tyrants, has, I say, the 
test of heroic virtue, and well deserves such a distinction. 
The Commons, despairing to attain the heights of this virtue, 
never lose sight of it for a moment. For seventeen years 
they have almost# without intermission pursued by every 
sort of inquiry, by legislative and by judicial remedy, the 
cure of this Indian malady, worse ten' thousand times than 
the leprosy which our forefathers brought from the East. 
Could they have done this, if they had not been actuated by 
8|me strong, some vehement, some perennial passion, w'hicli. 
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burning like the vestal fire, chaste and eternal, never suflers 
generous sympathy to grow cold in maintaining the rights of 
the injured, or in denouncing the crimes of the oppressor ? 

My lords, the managers for the Commons have teen actu¬ 
ated by this passion; my lords, they feel its influence at this 
moment; and so far from softening either their measures or 
their tone, they do here in the presence of their Creator, of 
this House, and of the world, make this solemn declaration, 
and nuncupate this deliberate vow,—that they will ever glow 
•ivitli the most determined and unextinguishahle animosity 
against tyranny, oppression,'and peculation in all, but more 
particularly as practised by this man in India; that they 
never will relent, but will pursue and prosecute him and it, 
till they sec corrupt pride prostrate under the feet of justice. 
We call upon your lordships to join us; and we have no 
doubt that you will feel the same sympathy that we feel, or 
(what I cannot persuade my soul to think, or iny mouth to 
utter) you will be identified with the criminal whose crihies 
you excuse, and rolled with him in all the pollution of Indian 
guilt from generation to generation. Let those who feel with 
me upon this occasion join with me in this vow ; if they will 
not, I have it all to myself. 

It is not to defend ourselves, that I have addressed your 
lordships at such length on this subject. No, my lords; I 
have said what I considered necessary to instimct the public 
upon the principles which induced the House of Commons to 
persevere in this business with a generous warmth and in 
the indignant language which nature prompts, when great 
crimes are brought before men who feel as they ought to feel 
upon such occasions. 

I now proceed, my lords, to the next recriminator}' charge, 
which is delay. I confess I am not astonished at this charge. 
From the first records of human impatience down to the 
present time it has been complained that the march of vio¬ 
lence and oppression is rapid; but that the progress of reme¬ 
dial and vindictive justice, even the divine, dias almost always 
favoured the appearance of being languid and sluggish. Some¬ 
thing of this is owing to the very nature and constitution of 
human affairs ; because as justice is a circumspect, cautious, 
strutinizing, balancing principle, full of doubt even of itself, 
and fearful of doing wrong even to the greatest wrong-doen.i. 
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in. the nature of things its movements must be slow in com¬ 
parison with the heacUoug rapidity with which avarice, ambi¬ 
tion, and revenge pounce down upon the devoted prey of 
those violent and destructive passions. And indeed, my lords, 
the disproportion between crime and justice, when seen in 
the particular acts of either, would be so much to the advan¬ 
tage of crimes and criminals that we should find it difficult 
to defend laws and tribunals (especially in great and arduous 
cases like this), if we did not look not to the immediate, not 
the retrospective, but to the provident operation of justice. 
Its chief Operation is in its future example-; and this turns 
the balance, upon the total cflect, in favour of vindictive jus¬ 
tice, and in some measure reconciles a pious and humble mind 
to this great mysterious dispensation of the world. 

Upon the charge of delay in this particular cause, my lords, 
I have only to say that the business before you is of immense 
magnitude. The prisoner himself says that all the acts of 
his life are committed in it. With a due sense of this mag¬ 
nitude, we know that the investigation could not be short to 
us, nor short to your lordships; but when we are called upon, 
as we have been daily, to sympathize with the prisoner in 
that delay, my lords, we must tell von that we have no sym¬ 
pathy with him. Rejecting as we have done all false, spuri¬ 
ous, and hypocritical virtues, we should hold it to be the 
greatest of all crimes to bestow upon the oppressors that pity 
which belongs to the oppressed. The unhappy persons who 
are wronged, robbed, and despoiled, have no remedy but in 
the sympathies of mankind; and when these sympathies arc 
suffered to be debauched, when they are perversely carried 
from the victim to the oppressor, then we commit a robbery 
still greater than that which w-as committed by the criminal 
accused. 

My lords, we do think this process long, wo lament it in 
every sense in which it ought to be lamented; but we lament 
still more that the Begums have been so long without having 
a just punishment inflicted upon their spoiler. We lament 
that Cheit Sing has so long been a wanderer, while the man 
who drove him from his dominions is still unpunished. We 
are sorry that Nobkissen has been cheated of his money for 
fourteen years, without obtaining redress. These are otir 
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sympathies, my lords, and thus we reply to this part of the 
charge. 

IMy lords, there arc some matters of fact in this charge of 
delay, which I must beg your lordships will look into. On 
the 19th of February, 1789, the prisoner presented a petition 
to your lordships, in which he states;' after many other com¬ 
plaints, that a great number of his witnesses were obliged to 
go to India, by which he has lost the benefit of their testi¬ 
mony ; and that a great number of your lordships’ body were 
dead, by which he has lost the benefit of their judgment. 

As to the hand of God, though some members of your 
House may have departed this life since the commencement 
of this trial, yet the body always remains entire. The evi¬ 
dence before you is the same; and therefore there is no rea¬ 
son to presume that your final judgment will be affected by 
these afflicting dispensations of Providence. With regard to 
his witnesses, I must beg to remind your lordships of one ex¬ 
traordinary fact. This prisoner has Sent to India, and obtained, 
not testimonies, but testimonials to his generalgood behaviour. 
He has never once applied, by commission or otherwise, to 
falsify any one fact that is charged upon him. No, my 
lords, not one; therefore that part of his petition which states 
the injury he has received from the Commons of Great 
Britain is totally false and groundless; for if he had any 
witnesses to examine, he would not have failed to examine 
them. If he had asked for a cqmmission to receive their 
depositions, a commission would have been granted; if, with¬ 
out a commission, he had brought affidavits to facts, or regu¬ 
lar recorded testimony, the Commons of Great Britain would 
never have rejected such evidence, even though they could 
not have cross-examined it. 

Another complaint is, that many of his witnesses were 
obliged to leave England before he could make use of their 
evidence. My lords, no delay in the trial has prevented him 
from producing any evidence, for we were willing that any 
of his witnesses should be examined at anytime most con¬ 
venient to himself. If many persons connected with his 
measures are gone to Indii, daring the course of his trial, 
many others have returned to England. Mr. Larkins re¬ 
turned ; was the prisoner willing to examine him ? No; and 
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it was notliing but downright shame, and the presumptions 
which he knew would bo drawn against him, if he did not 
call this witness, which finally induced him to make use of 
his evidence. We examined Mr. Larkins, my lords ; we ex¬ 
amined all the prisoner’s witnesses ; your lordships have their 
testimony; and down £b this very hour ho has not put his 
hand upon any one whom he thought a proper and essential 
witn(;as to the facta, or to any part of tnc cause, whose ex¬ 
amination has been denied him ; nor has he even stated that 
any man, if brought here, would prove such and such points. 
No ; not one word to this efl’ect has ever been stated by the 
prisoner. 

There is, my lords, another case, which was noticed by my 
honourable, fellow-manager yesterday. Mr. Belli, the confi¬ 
dential secretary of the prisoner, was agent and contractor for 
stores; and this raised a suspicion that the contracts were 
held by him for the prisoner’s advantage. Mr. Belli was hero 
during the whole time of the trial, and six weeks after we 
had closed our evidence. Wo had then no longer the .arrange¬ 
ment of the order of witnesses, and he might have called 
whom he pleased. With the full knowledge of these circum¬ 
stances, th.at witness did he sufier to dcipart for India, if ho 
■ did not even encourage his departure. This, my lords, is the 
kind of damage which he has suffered by the want of wit¬ 
nesses, through the protraction of this trial. 

But the great and scrieiis evil which he complains of, as 
being occasioned by our delay, is of so extraordinary a 
nature, that I must request your lordships to examine it with 
extraordinary strictness and attention. In the petition before 
your lordships the prisoner asserfs, that he was under tho 
necessity, through his council and solicitors, “ of collecting 
and collating from the volundnous records of the Company 
the whole history of his public life, in order to form a com¬ 
plete defence to every allegation w'hich the Honourable House 
of Commons had preferred against him; and that ho has 
expended upwards of thirty thousand pounds in preparing the 
materials of his defence.” 

It is evident, my lords, th’at the expenditure of this 
£30,000 is not properly connected with the delay of w'hioh 
he complains; for he states that he had incurred this loss 
Imerely in collecting and collating materials, previous to Bis 
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defence before your lordships. If this were true, and your 
lordships were to admit the amount as a rule and estimate 
by which the aggregate of his loss could be ascertained; tlie 
application of the rule of three to the sum and time given, 
would bring out an enormous expenditure in the long period 
which has elapsed since the commencement of the trial; so 
enormous, that if this monstrous load of oppression has been 
laid upon him by the delay of the Commons, I believe no 
man living can stand up in our justification. But, my lords, 
I am to tt-ll your lordships some facts, into which, we trust, 
you will inquire; for this business is not in our hands, nor 
can we lay it as a charge before, you. Your own journals 
have recorded the document in which the prisoner comphiins 
bitterly of the House of Commons, and indeed of the whole 
judicature of the country; a complaint which your lordships 
will do well to examine. 

When we first came to a knowledge of this petition, which 
was not till some time after it was presented, I happened to 
have conversation with a noble lord, I know not whether he 
be in his place in the House or not; but I think I am not 
irregular in mentioning his name. When I mention Lord 
Suffolk I name a peer whom honour, justice, veracity, and 
every virtue that distinguishes the man and the peer would 
claim for their own. My Lord Suffolk told me, that, in a 
conversation with the late Lord Dover, who brought the 
prisoner’s petition into your House, he could not refrain from 
expressing his astonishment at that part of the petition which 
related to the expense Mr. Hastings had been at; and par¬ 
ticularly ns a complaint had been made in the House of the 
enormous expense of the prosecution, which at that time had 
only amounted to £14,000, although the expense of the pro¬ 
secutor is generally greater than that of the defendant, and 
public proceedings more Expensive than private ones. Lord 
Dover said that before he presented the petition he had felt 
exactly in the same manner; but that Mr. Hastings assured 
him, that £6000 had been paid to copying clerks in the In¬ 
dia House, .and that from tqis circumstance he might judge 
of the other expenses. Lord Dover was satisfied with this 
assurance; and presented the petition, which otherwise he 
shduld have declined to do, on account of the apparent enor¬ 
mity of the allegation it contained. At the time when Lord 
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Suffolk informed me of these particulars (with a good deal 
of surprise and astonishment), I had not leisure to go do^ 
to the India House in order to make inquiries concerning 
them; but I afterwards asked the secretary, Mr. Hudson, to 
whom we had given a handsome reward, what sums he had 
received from Mr. Hastings, for his services upon this occa¬ 
sion ; and the answer was, “ Not one shilling! ” Not one shil¬ 
ling had Mr. Hudson received from Mr. Hastings. The clerks 
of the'Company informed us, that the court of directors had 
ordered that every paper which Mr. Hastings wanted should 
be copied for him gratuitously; and that if any additional 
clerks were wanting for the eliectual execution of his wishes 
the expense would be defrayed by the directors. Hearing 
this account, I next inquired wdiat expedition-money might 
have been given to the clerks, for wo know something of this 
kind is usually done. In reply to this question, Mr. Hudson 
told mo, that at various times they had received in little drib¬ 
lets to the amoupt of £95, or thereabouts. In this way tho 
account stood when I made this inquiry, which was at least 
half a year after the petition had been presented to your lord- 
ships. Thus the whole story of the £6000 was absolutely 
false. At that time there was not one word of truth in it, 
whatever be the amount of the sums which he has paid since. 
Your lordships will now judge whether you have been abused 
by false allegations or not; allegations which could scarcely 
admit of being true, and which upon the best inquiry I found 
absolutely false: and I appeal to the testimony of tho noble 
lord, who is now living, tor the truth of the account he re¬ 
ceived from the worthy and respectable peer whose loss the 
nation has to bewail. 

There are many other circumstances of fraud and false¬ 
hood attending this petition (we must call things bj^ their 
proper names, my lords),—tliere are, I say, many circum¬ 
stances of fraud and falsehood. We know it to nave been 
impossible at the time of presenting this petition that this 
man should have expended £30,000 in the preparation of 
materials for his defence, and your lordships’ justice together 
with the credit of the House oS Commons are concerned in 
the discovery of the truth. There is, indeed, an ambiguous 
word in the petition. He asserts, that he is engaged for the 
payment of that sum. We laked the clerks of the India 
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House whether he had given them any bond, note, security, 
or' promise of payment; they assured us that he had not; 
they will be ready to malce the same assurance to your 
lordships, when you come to inquire iuto this matter, 
which before you give judgment we desire and claim that 
you will do. All is concealment and mystery on tho side 
of the prisoner; all is open and direct with us. Wc arc de¬ 
sirous that everything which is concealed may be brought to 
light. 

In contradiction then to this charge of oppression and of 
an attempt to ruin his fortune, your lordshijjs will sec, that 
at the time when he made this charge he had not been in 
fact, nor was for a long time after, one shilling out of pocket. 
But some other person had become security to his attorney 
for him.—What then are wc to think of these men of busi¬ 
ness, of these friends of Mr. Hastings, who, when he is pos¬ 
sessed of nothing, are contented to become responsible for 
£30,000 ? (Was it £30,000 out of the Bullock Contracts P) 
—responsible, I say, for this sum, in order to maintain this 
suit previous to its actual commencement; and who conse¬ 
quently must be so engaged for every article of expense that 
has followed from that time to this. 

Thus much we have thought it necessary to say upon this 
part of the recriminatory charge of delay. With respect to 
the delay in general, wc are at present under an account to 
our constituents upon that subject. To them wc shall give 
it. We shall not give any further account of it to your lord- 
ships ; the means belong to us as weU as to you of removing 
these charges. Tour lordjhips may inquire upon oath, as we 
have done in our committee, into all the circumstances of 
these allegations ; I hope your lordships will do so, and will 
give the Commons an opportunity of attending and assisting 
at this most momentous and important inquiry. 

The next recriminatory charge made upon us by the pri¬ 
soner is, that merely to throw an odium upon him we have 
brought forward a great deal of irrelevant matter (which 
could not be proved regularly in the course bf examination at 
your bar) ; and particularly in the opening speech which I 
had the honour of malnfig on the subject. 

Tour lordships ^ow very well, that we stated in our 
charge that great ahuiscs had prevailed, in India; that the 
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Company had entered into covenants witli their servants re¬ 
specting those ahuBC-s : that an. act of parliament was made 
to prevent their recurrence, and that Mr. Hastings still con- 
tiiuK'd in their practice. Now, my lords, having stated this, 
nothing could he more regular, more proper, and more perti¬ 
nent, than lor us to justify both the co'^enants recpiired by 
the Company and the act made to prevent the abuses whieli 
existed in India. We therefore went through those abuses ; 
we stated them, and were ready to prove every material W'ord 
.and article in them. Wliethcrthey were personally relevant 
or irrelevant to the prisoner, we cared nothing. Wo were to 
make out from the records of the House (which records I 
can produce wlicnever I am called upon for them) all these 
articles of abuse and grievance: and we have stated these 
abuses as the grounds of the Company’s provisional cove¬ 
nants with its servants, and of the act of parliament. We 
have stated them under two hc.ads, violence .and corruption ; 
for these crimes wall bo found, my lords, in almost every 
transaction wdth the native powers; and the prisoner is di- 
reotly or indirectly involved in every part of them. If it be 
still objected that these crimes arc irrelev.ant to the charge, 
wo answer, that we did not introduce them as m.attcr of 
charge. We say they were not irrelevant to the proof of the 
preamble of our charge, which preamble is perfectly relevant 
in all its parts. That the matters stated in it are perfectly 
true, we vouch the House of Commons, we vouch the very 
persons themselves who were concerned in the transaction. 
When Arabic authors are quoted, and Oriental tales told 
about flashes of lightning and three seals, W'C quote the very 
parties themselves giving this account of their own conduct 
to a committee of the House of Commons. 

Tour-lordships will remember, that a most reverend pre¬ 
late, who cannot be named without every mark of respect 
and attention, conveyed a petition to your lordships, from a 
gentleman concerned in one of those narratives. Upon your 
lordships’ table that petition still lies. For the production 
of this narrative W-e are not answerable to this House ; your 
lordships could not make us ansjverablc to him ; but w'e are 
answerable to our own House, we are answerable to our own 
honour, we are answerable to all the Commons of Great Bri- 
Jain, for whatever we have asserted in their name. Accof^- 
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ingly, Q-eneral Burgoyne, tben a member of this committee 
of managers, and myself, went down into the Ilouse of Com¬ 
mons ; we there restated the whole affair; we desired that 
an inquiry should be made into it, at the request of the par¬ 
ties concerned. But, my lords, they have never asked for in¬ 
quiry from that day to this. Whenever he or they who are 
criminated, not by us, hut in this volume of Eoports that is 
in my hand, desire it, the House will give them all possible 
satisfaction upon the subject. 

A similar complaint was made to the House of Commons 
by the prisoner, that matters irrelevant to the charge w^ere 
brought up hither. Was it not open to him, and has he had 
no friends in the House of Commons, to call upon the House 
during the whole period of this proceeding, to examine into 
the particulars adduced in ju^ification of the preamble of the 
charge against him ; in justification of the covenants of the 
Company ; in justification of the act of parliament ? It was 
in his power to do it, it is in his power still; and if it bo 
brought before that tribunal to which I and my fellow-man¬ 
agers are alone accountable, w'e will lay before that tribunal 
such matters as will sufficiently justify our mode of proceed¬ 
ing, and the resolution of the House of Commons. I will 
not, therefore, enter into the particulars (because they cannot 
be entered into by your lordships), any further than to say, 
that if we had ever been called upon to prove the allegations 
w'hich we have made, not in the nature of a charge, but as 
bound in duty to this court and m justice to ourselves, we 
should have been ready to enter into proof. Wo offered to 
do so, and we now repeat the offer. 

There was another complaint in the prisoner’s petition, 
which did jiot apply to the words of the preamble, but to an 
allegation in the charge concerning abuses in the revenue, 
and the ill consequences which arose from them. I allude to 
those shocking transactions, which nobody can mention with¬ 
out horror, in Rampore and Dinagepore, during the govern¬ 
ment of Mr. Hastings, and which we attempted to bring home 
to him. What did he do in this case ? Did he endeavour to 
meet these charges foirly, as he might have done ? No, my 
lords; what he said merely amounted to this ;—examination 
into these charges would vindicate my reputation before the 
world; but “ I, who am the guardian of my own honour and 
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my own interest,” choose to avail myself of the rules and or¬ 
ders of tliis House, and I will not suffer you to enter upon 
that examination. 

My ,lords, we admit you are the interpreters of your own 
rules and orders. We likewise admit that our own honour 
may be aileeted by the aharacter of the evidence which w'e 
produce to you. But, my lords, they who withhold their 
defence, who sufler themselves, as they say, to be cruelly cri¬ 
minated by unjust accusation, and yet will not permit the 
evidenee of their guilt or innocence to be produced, are them¬ 
selves the causes of the irrelevancy of all these matters. Jt 
cannot justly be charged on us; for we have never ohered 
any matter here which we did not declare our readiness upon 
the Bjfct to prove. Your lordships did not think fit to re¬ 
ceive that proof. We do not now' censure your lordships for 
your determination; that is not the business of this day. 
We refer to your determination for the purpose of showing 
the falsehood of the imputation which the prisoner lias cast 
upon us, of having oppressed him by delay and irrelevant 
matter. We refer to it in order to show that the oppression 
rests with himself; that it is all his own. 

Well, but ilr. Hastings complained also toithe House of 
Commons. Has he pursued the complaint F No, he has 
not; and yet this prisoner and these gentlemen, his learned 
counsel, have dared to reiterate, their complaints of us at 
your lordships’ bar; while w'e have always been, and still 
are, ready to prove both th% atrocious nature of the facts 
and that they are referrihle to the prisoner at your bar. I'o 
this, as I have said before, the prisoner has objected. This 
we are not permitted to do by your lordships : and therefore, 
without presuming to blame your determination, 1 repeat 
that we throw the blame directly upon himself, when he 
complains that his private character suffers without the mcaus 
of defence, since he objects to the use of means of defence 
which are at his disposal. 

Having gone thrpugh this part of the prisoner’s recrimina¬ 
tory charge, 1 shall close my observations on his dejueanour, 
and defer my remarks on his complaint of our ingratitude 
until we come to consider his set-off of services. 

The next subject for your lordships’ consideration is the 
prijmiple of the prisoner’s defence. And here w'e must ob- 
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serve, that either by confession or conviction we are pos¬ 
sessed of the facts, and perfectly agreed upon the matter at 
issue between us. In taking a view of the laws by which 
you are to judge, I shall beg leave to state to you upon what 
principles of law the House of Commons has criminated him, 
and upon wliat principles of law ov pretended law he justi¬ 
fies himself; for these are the matters at issue between us : 
the matters of faet, as 1 have just said, being determined 
either by confession on his part or by proof on ours. 

My lords, we acknowledge that Mr. Hastings was invested 
with discretionary .power, but we assert that he was bound 
to use that powpr according to the established rules of po¬ 
litical morality, humanity, and equity. In all questions 
relating to foreign powers, lie was bound to act undfbr the 
law of nature aud under the law of nations, as it is re¬ 
cognised by the wisest authorities in public jurisprudence, 
lu his relation to this country ho was bound to act accord¬ 
ing to the laws and statutes of (xrcat Britain, either in 
their letter or in their spirit; and we aflirm that in his 
relation to the people of India he was bound to act ac¬ 
cording to the largest and most liberal construction of their 
laws, rights, •usages, institutions, and good customs; and 
we furthermore assert that he was under an express obliga¬ 
tion to yield implicit obedience to the court of directors. It 
is upon these rules and principles the Commons contend that 
Mr. Hastings ought to have regulated his government; and 
not only Mr. Hastings, but all other governors. It is upon 
these rules that he is responsible, and upon these rules, and 
these rules only, your lordships arc to judge. 

My lords, long before the committee had resolved upon 
this impeachment, wc had come, as 1 have told your lord- 
ships, to forty-five resolutions, every one criminatory of this 
man, every one of them bottomed upon the principles which 
I have stated. We never will, nor can we abandon them; 
and we therefore do not supplicate your lordships upon this 
head, but claim and demand of riglit that you will judge 
him upon those principles and upon no other. If once they 
are evaded, you can have no rule for your’ judgment but 
your caprices and partialities. 

Having thua(;^tated the principles upon which the Com¬ 
mons bold him Ad aU governors responsible, and upon vvhich 
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we have grounded our impeachment, and which must be the 
•rrouuds of your judgment (and your lordships will not 
suffer any other ground to be mentioned to you), wo will 
now tell you what are the grounds of his defence. 

lie first asserts that he was possessed of an arbitrary and 
despotic power, restrained by no laws but his own will. He 
next says, that “the fights of the people he governed in 
India are nothing, and that the rights of the government are 
everything.” Tlic peojde, ho asserts, liave no liberty, no 
laws, no inheritance, no li.xcd property, no descendable estate, 
no subordinations iu society, no sense of honour or of 
shame ; and that they arc only affected by punishment so 
far as punishment is a corporal inlliction ; being totally insens¬ 
ible of any difference between the punishment of man and 
beast. The,se are the principles of his Indian government, 
which Mr. Hastings has avowed iu their full extent. When¬ 
ever precedents are required, he cites and follows the exam¬ 
ple of avowed tyrants, of Ali Verdi Khan, Cossiiu Ali Khan, 
and Sujali Dowlah. With an avowal of those principles ho 
was pleased first to entertain the House of Commons, the ac¬ 
tive asserters and conservators of the rights, liberties, and law s 
of his country; and then to insist upon them more largely 
and in a fuller detail before this awful tribunal, the passive 
judicial conservator of the same great interests. Ho has 
brought out these blasphemous doctrines in this great temple 
of j ustice, consecrated to law and equity for a long series of 
ages. He has brought them forth in Westminster Hall, iu 
presence of all the judges’ of the land, who are to execute the 
law, and of the House of Lords, who are bound as its guard¬ 
ians not to suffer the words “arbitrary power” to be men¬ 
tioned before tliem. Kor I am not‘again to tell your lordships 
that arbitrary power is treason in the law ; that to mention it 
with law is to commit a contradiction in terms. They cfumot 
exist in concert; they cannot hold together for a moment. 

Let us now hear what the prisoner says, “ The sovereignty 
which they [the soubahdars, or viceroys of the Mogul empire] 
assumed, it fell to my lot, very unexpectedly, to exert; and 
whether or not such power, or .powers of tliat nature, were 
delegated to me by any provisions of any act of parliament, 
I confess myself too little of a lawyer to pronounce. I only 
Jtnow, thkt the acceptance of the sovereignty of Beiiaves, 
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&c., is not aekno-wledged or admitted by" any act of parlia¬ 
ment ; and yet, by the particular interference of the majority 
of the council, the Company is clearly and indisputably 
seized of that sovereignty. If, therefore, the sovereignty of 
Benares, as ceded to us by the vizier, have any rights what¬ 
ever annexed to it (and be not a mere empty word without 
meaning), those rights must be sucti as are held, eounte- 
nanced, aud established by the law, custom, and usage of the 
Mogul empire, and not by the provisions of any British act 
of parliament liitherto enacled. Those rights, and none 
other, I have been the involuntary instrument of enforcing. 
And if any future act of parliament shall jiositively, or 
by implication, tend to annihilate those very rights, or their 
exertion, as I have exerted them, 1 much fi-ar that the 
boasted sovereignty of Benares, which was hidd up as an 
acquisition almost obtruded on the Company against my con¬ 
sent and opinion (for I acknowledge, that even then I fore¬ 
saw many difficulties and inconveniences in its future exer¬ 
cise) ; I fear, I say, that this sovereignly will be found a 
burden instead of beneiit, a heavy clog rather than a pre¬ 
cious gem to its present possessors ; I mean, unless the whole 
of our territory in that quarter shall be rounded and made an 
uniform compact body by one grand and systematic arrange¬ 
ment; such an arrangement as shall do away all the mis¬ 
chiefs, doubts, and inconveniences (both to the governors 
and the governed) arising from the variety of tenures, rights, 
and claims in all cases'of landed property and feudal juris¬ 
diction in India, from the informality, invalidity, and insta¬ 
bility of all engagements in so divided and unsettled a state 
of society; and from the unavoidable anarchy and confu¬ 
sion of different laws, religions, and prejudices, moral, civil, 
and political, all jumbled together in one unnatural and 
discordant mass. Every part of Hindostan has been con¬ 
stantly exposed to these and similar disadvantages ever since 
the Mahomedan conquests. The Hindoos, who never in¬ 
corporated with their conquerors, were kept in order only 
by the strong hand of power. The constant necessity of 
similar exertions would ingrease at once their energy and 
extent, so that rebellion itself is the parent and promoter of 
despotism. Sovereignty ip India implies nothing else. For 
1 know not how we cAn form an estimate of its powers but,, 
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from its visible effects, aud those are everywhere the sanio 
from Cabool to Assam. The whole history of Asia is uo- 
thiiig more than precedents to prove the invariable exercise of 
arbitrary power. To all this 1 strongly alluded in the mi¬ 
nutes I delivered in council, when the treaty with the new 
vizier was on foot in 1775; and I wished to make Cheit 
Sing independent, because in India dependence included a 
tliousand evils, many of which I enumerated at that time, 
and they are entered in the ninth clause of the first section 
of this charge. 1 knew the powers with which an Indian 
sovereignty is armed, aud the dajigcrs to which tributaries 
are exposed. 1 knew, tijat, from the history of Asia, aud 
from the very nature of mankind, the subjects of a despotic 
('m|)ire ai'c always vigilant for the moment to rebel, and the 
sovereign is ever jealous of rebellious intentions. A zemin¬ 
dar is an Indian subject, and as such exposed to the common 
lot of his fellows. The mean and depraved state of a mere 
zemindar is therefore this vciy dependence above-mentioned 
on a despotic government, this very proneness to shake off 
his allegiance, and this very exposure to continual danger 
from his sovereign’s jealousy, which are consequent on the 
political state of Hindostanic governments. Bulwant Sing, 
if ho had been, aud Cheit Sing, as long as ho was, a zemin¬ 
dar, stood exactly in this mean and depraved state by the 
constitution of liia country. I did not make it for him, but 
would have secured him from it. Those who made him a 
zemindar, entailed upon him the consequences of so mean 
aud depraved a tenure. Ally Verdy Khan and Cossim Ally 
fined all their zemindars on the necessities of war, and on 
every pretence either of court necessity or court extrava¬ 
gance.” 

I beseech your lordships seriously to look upon the whole 
nature of the principles upon which the prisoner defends 
himself. Ue appeals to the custom and usage of the Mogul 
empire ; and the constitution of that empire is, he says, arbi¬ 
trary power. .IIt3 -saj’s that he does not know whether any 
act of parliament bound him not to exercise this arbitrary 
pow'er; and that if any such act should in future be made, 
it would be mischievous aud ruinous to our empire in India. 
Thus he has at once repealed all preceding acts; he has an^ 
irlrlled by prospect every future act you can make; aud it is 
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not in the power of the parliament of Great Britain, without 
ruining the empire, to hinder his exercising this despotic au¬ 
thority. All Asia is by him disfranchised at a stroke. Its 
inhabitants have no rights, no laws, no liberties ; their state 
is mean and depraved; they may be fined for any purpose 
of court extravagance or prodigality; or as Cheit Sing was 
fined by him, not only upon every war, but upon every pre¬ 
tence of war. 

This is the account ho gives of his power and of the people 
subject to the British government in India. We deny that 
the act of parliament gave him any such power; we deny that 
the India Company gave him any sucli power, or that they 
had ever any such power to give. We even deny that there 
exists in all the human race a power to make the govcmiiicnt 
of any state dependent upon individual will: we disclaim, 
we reject all such doctrines with disdain and indignation; 
and we have brought them up to your lordships to be tried 
at your bar. 

What must be the condition of the people of India, go¬ 
verned, as they have been, by persons who maintain these 
principles as maxims of government, and not as occasional 
deviations caused by the irregular will of man; principles by 
which the whole system of society is to bo controlled ; not 
by law, reason, or justice, but by the will of one man ? 

Tour lordships will remark, that not only the whole of the 
laws, rights, and usages, but the very being of the people, arc 
- exposed to ruin ; for Mr. Hastings says that the people may 
be fined, that they may be exiled, that they may be impri¬ 
soned, and that even theip lives are dependent upon the mere 
will of their foreign master: and that he, the Company’s 
Governor, exercised that will under the authority of this 
country. Remark, my lords, his application of this doctrine. 
I would, he says, have kept Cheit Sing from the consequences 
of this dependence, by making him independent, and not in 
any manner subjecting him to our government. The mo¬ 
ment he came into a state of dependence upon the British 
government, all these evils attached upon him. It is, he 
adds, disagreeable to me to exert such powers, but I .know 
t^y must be exerted, and I declare there is no security from 
this arbitrary power, but by having nothing to do with tb.3 
British govern mog^.. 
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My lords, the House of Commons has already well eon- 
sidcTt'd what may be our future moral and politieal eondition 
when the persons who come from that school of pride, inso¬ 
lence, corruption, and tyranny, are more inlimately mixed up 
with us of purer morals. Nothing but contamination can bo 
the result, nothing butrf-orruptiou can exist in this country, 
unless we expunge this doctrine out of the very hearts and 
souls of the people. It is not to the gang of plunderers and 
robbers, of which I say tliis man is at the head, that we are 
only, or indeed principally, to look. Every man in Great 
Britain will be contaniinat<'d ivnd must be corrupted, if you 
let loose among us whole legions of men, gemoration after 
generation, tainted with these abominable viees, and avowing 
these dele.stablc prineijjles. Tt is therefore to presen'e the 
integrity and honour of the Commons of Great Britain that 
we have brought this man to your lordships’ bar. 

When tb(‘se matters were first explained to your lordships, 
and strongly enforced by abilities greater than I can exert, 
there was something like compunction shown by the prisoner: 
but be took the most si range mode to cover his guilt. Upon 
the eroH.s-examinatiou of Major Scott be discovered all ilie 
engines of this Indian corrupiiou. Mr. Hastings got that 
witness to swf'ar, that this defence of his, from which the 
passages I have read to your lordships are extracted, was not 
his, but that it was the work of his whole council, composed 
of Mr. Middleton, Mr Shore, Mr. Halhed, Mr. Baber, the 
whole body of his Indiftb, cabinet council;—that this was 
iheir work and not his ; and that he disclaimed it, and there¬ 
fore that it would he wrong to press it upon him. Good 
God ! my lords, what shall wc say in this stage of the busi¬ 
ness ? The prisoner put in an elaborate defence, he now 
disclaims that defence. He fold us that it was of his own 
writing, that he had been able to compose it in five days, 
and he now gets five persons to contradict his own assertions, 
and to disprove on oath his most solemn declarations. 

My lords, th}s_ business appears still more alarming, when 
we find not only Mr. Hastings, hut his whole council, en¬ 
gaged in it. I pray your lordships to observe, that Mr. 
Halhed, a person concerned with Mr. Hastings in compiling 
a code of Gentoo laws, is now found to be one of the perspns 
kto whom this very defence is attributed, which contains such 
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detestable and abominable doctrines. But artx'we to consider 
the contents of this paper as the defence of the prisoner, or 
not ? Will any one say, that when an answer is sworn to 
in Chancery, when an answer is given here to an impeach¬ 
ment of the Commons, or when a plea is made to an indict¬ 
ment, that it is drawn by the defendant’s counsel, and there¬ 
fore is not his ? Did we not all hear him read tliis defence 
in part at our bar, did we not see him hand it to his secretary 
to nave it read by his son, did he not then hear it read from 
end to end ; did not he himself desire it to be printed (for it 
was no act of ours), and did he not superintend and revise 
the press, and has any breath but his own breathed upon it ? 
No, my lords, the whole composition is his by writing or 
adoption, and never till he found it pressed him in this 
House, never till your lordships began to entertain the 
same abhorrence of it that w'c did, did he disclaim it. 

But mark another stage of the propagation of these horri¬ 
ble principles. After having grouuded upou them the de¬ 
fence of his conduct against our charge, and after he had got 
a person to forswear them for him, and to prove him to have 
told falsehoods of the grossest kind to the House of Com¬ 
mons, he again adheres to this defeucc. The dog returned 
to his vomit. After having vomited out his vile, bilious stufl' 
of arbitrary power, and afterwards denied it to be his, ho 
gets his counsel iu this place to resort to the loathsome mess 
again. They have thought proper, my lords, to enter into 
an exteuded series of quotations frSm books of travellers, for 
the purpose of showing that despotism was the only principle 
of government acknowledged in India ; that the people have 
no laws, no rights, no property moveable or immoveable, no 
distinction of ranks, nor any sense of disgrace. After citing 
a long line of travellers to this effect, they quote Montesquieu 
as assorting the same facts, declaring that the people of India 
had no sense of honour, and were only sensible of the whip 
as far ns it produced corporal pain. They then proceed to 
state, that it was a government of misrule, productive of no 
happiness to the people, and that it so confinucd uutil sub- 
iwrted by the free government of Britain, namely, the go¬ 
vernment that Mr. Hastings describes as having himself 
exercised there. 

My lords, if the prisoner can succeed in persuading us thatf- 
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tliese people Ijave ro laws, no rights, not even the common 
sentiments and feelings of men, ho hoj)cs your interest in 
them 'wiU. be considerably lessened. lie would persuade you 
that their sufferings are much assuaged by their being no¬ 
thing new ; and that liaving no right to property, to liberty, 
to honour, or to life, they must be more pleased with tlie 
little that is left to them, than grieved for the much that has 
been ravished from them, by his cruelty and his avarice., 
This inference makes it very necessary for me, before 1 pro¬ 
ceed further, to make a few remarks upon this part of the 
prisoner’s conduct, which your lordshijjs must have already 
felt w'ith astonishment, perliaps with iniiigualion. This man, 
who passed twenty-five years iu India, who was fourteen 
years at the head of his government, master of all the offices, 
master of all the registers and records, master of all the 
lawyers and priests of all this empire, from the highest to 
the lowest^ instead of producing to you the fruits of so many 
ycai's’ local and official knowledge upon that subject, has 
called out a long line of the rabble of travellers, to inform 
you concerning the objects of his own government. That 
his learned counsel should he ignorant of those things is a 
matter of course. That, if left to himself, the person who 
has produced all this stuff should, in pursuit of his darling 
arbitrary power, wander without a guide, or with false 
guides, is quite natural. But your lordships must have heard 
with astonishment, that, upon points of law relative to the 
tenure of lands, in8tead*of producing any law document or 
authority on the usages aud local customs of the country, ho 
has referred to officers in the army, colonels of artillery and 
engineers, to young gentlemen just come from school, not 
above three or four years in the country. Good God! would 
not one rather have expected to hear him put all these travel¬ 
lers to shame by the authority of a man who had resided so 
long in the supreme situation of government; to set aside all 
these wild, loose, casual, and silly observations of travellers 
and theorists P. On the- contrary, as if he was ignorant of 
everything, as if ^e knew nothing of India, as if he had dropt 
from the clouds, he cites the observations of every stranger 
who had been hurried in a palanquin through the country, 
capable or incapable of observation, to prove to you the co¬ 
lt lire of the government and of the power he had to exercise. 
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My lords, the Commons of Great Britain are not disposed 
to resort to the ridiculous relations of travellers, or to the 
wild systems which ingenious men have thought proper to 
build on their authority; we will take another mode. We 
will undertake to prove the direct contrary of his assertions. 
in every point and particular. We imdertake to, do this, be¬ 
cause your lordships know, and because the werld knows, 
that if you go into a country where you suppose man to be 
in a servile state; where, the despot cxeepted, there is no 
one person who can lift up his head above another; where 
all are a set of vile, miserable .slaves, prostrate and confound¬ 
ed in a common servitude, having no descendable lands, no 
inheritance, nothing that makes man feel proud of himself, 
or that gives him honour and distinction with others :—this 
abject degradation will take from you that kind of sympathy 
whieh naturally attaches you to men feeling like yourselves, 
to men who have hereditary dignities to support apd lands of 
inheritance to maintain, as you peers have; you will, I say, 
no longer have that feeling which yon ought to have for the 
sufferings of a people, whom you suppose to be habituated to 
their sufferings and familiar with degradation. 

This makes it absoluiely necessary for me to refute every 
one of these misrepresentations; and whilst I am endeavour¬ 
ing to establish the rights of these people in order to show in 
what manner and degree they have been violated, I trust 
that your lordships will not think that the time is lost; cer¬ 
tainly 1 do not think that my laboitr will be misspent in cn- 
dea\ curing to bring these matters fully before you. 

in determining to treat this subject at length, I am also 
influenced by a strong sense of the evils that have attended 
the propagation of these wild, groundless, and pernicious 
opinions. A young man goes to India before ho knows much 
of his own country; but he cherishes in his breast, as I hope 
every man will, a just and laudable partiality for the laws, 
liberties, rights, and institutions of his own nation; we all 
do this, and God forbid we should not prefer our own to 
every other country in the world; but if we go to India 
with an idea of the mean, degraded state of the people that 
we are to govern, and especially if we go with these impres¬ 
sions at an immature age, we know that, according to the, 
etdinary course of human nature, we shall not treat person^ 
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■vrtill whom wo have loarnt to despise. We know that people 
whom we suppose to have neither laws nor rights will not he 
treated hy us as a people who have laws and rights. This 
error, therefore, for our sake, for your sake, for the sake of 
the Indian public, and for the sake of all those who shall 
hereafter go in any station to India, I think it necessary to 
disprove in every point. 

1 mean to prove the direct contrary of everything that has 
been said on I,his sulijeet hy the prisoner’s counsel, or by 
himself. I mean to prove that the people of India have 
laws, rights, and immunities, that they have ])roperty move¬ 
able and immoveable, descendable as wall as oeca,sional : that 
they have property held for life, and that they have it as well 
secured to them by the laws of their country as any pro¬ 
perty is secured in this country; that they feel for honour, not 
only as much as your lordships can feel, but witli a more 
excpiisLte and poignant sense than any people upon earth ; 
and that when punishments are inflicted, it is not the lash 
they feel, but the disgrace: in short, 1 nu'an to prove that 
every word which Montesquieu has taken from idle aud in¬ 
considerate travellers is absolutely false. 

The people of India are divided into three kinds; the 
original natives of the country, commonly called Oeutoos, 
the descendants of the Persians and Arabians, who are Mii- 
homedans, and the descendants of the Mogids, who originally 
had a religion of their qjvn, but are now blended with the 
other inhabitants. 

The primeval law of that country is the Glentoo law^; and 
I refer your lordships to Mr. Ilalhed’s translation of tlnit 
singular code; a work which 1 h'avo read with all the care 
that such an extraordinary view of human affairs and human 
constitutions deserves. I do not know whether Mr. JTalhod’s 
compilation is in evidence before your lordships, but I do 
know that it is good authority on the Gentoo law. Air. llast- 
ings, who instructed his counsel to assert that the people 
have “no rights,-no law,” ought to be well acquainted with 
this work, because he claimed /or a while the glory of the 
compilation, although Nobkissin, as your lordships remember, 
was obliged to pay the expense. This book, a compilation of 
probably the most ancient laws in the world, if we except “the 
■’Mosaic, has in it the duty of the magistrate, aud the duty of 
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alV ranks of subjects most clearly and distinctly ascertained ; 
and I will give up the whole cause, if there is, from one end 
to the other of this code, any sort of arbitrary power claimed 
or asserted on the part of the magistrate, or any declaration 
that the people have no rights of property. No; it asserts 
the direct contrary. • 

First, the people arc divided into classes and ranks with 
more accuracy ot distinction than is used in this country, or 
in any other country under heaven. Every class is divided 
into families, some of whom are more distinguished and more 
honourable than others; and they all have rights, privileges, 
and immunities bclouging to them. Even in cases of con¬ 
quest, no confiscation is to take place. A Brahmin’s estate 
comes by descent to him: it is for ever descendable to his 
heirs, if he has heirs; and if he has none, it belongs to his 
disciples, and those connected with him in the Brahminical 
caste. There are other immunities declared to belong to this 
caste, iu direct contradiction to what has been asserted by the 
prisoner. In no case shall a Brahmin suffer death ; in no caso 
shall the property of a Brahmin, male or female, be confiscated 
for crime, or escheat for w'ant of heirs. The law then goes on 
to other castes, and gives to each its property, and distin¬ 
guishes them with great accuracy of discrimination. 

Mr. Hastings says, that there is no inheritable property 
among them. Now, you have only to look at page 27, chap¬ 
ter the second, the title of which is, “ Of the division of in- 
heritahle property^ There, after going through all the nicety 
of pedigree, it is declared, that “when a father, or grandfather, 
a great grandfather, or any relations of that nature decease, 
or lose their caste, or renounce the world, or are desirous to 
give up their property, their sons, grandsons, great grand¬ 
sons, and other natural heirs, may cuvide and assume their 
glebe lands, orchards, jewels, corals, clothes, furniture, cattle, 
and birds, aud all the estate, real and personal.” My lords, 
this law recognises this kind of property, it regulates it with 
the nicest accuracy of distinction, it settles tlie descent of it 
in every part and circumstance. It nowhere asserts (but 
the difr^t (K^rary is positively asserted) that the magis¬ 
trate has any ,power,.'<vhatever over property. It states that 
it ifl the magieirate’s duty to protect it; that he is bound to 
gifJbrn by law; that he must have a council of Brahmins to 
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assist him in every material act that he does; in short, 
lords, there is not even a trace of arbitrary power in the whole 
system. 

' My lords, I will mention one article to let you see in a 
very few words that these Gentoos not only have an iuh(>rit- 
ance, but that the law has established a right of acqwirivg 
])osaession in the properly of another by prescription. The 
])asaage stands thus: “ If there be a person who is not a 
minor (a man ceases to be a minor at fifteen years of age), 
nor impotent, nor diseased, nor an idiot, nor so lame as not 
to have power to walk, nor blind, nor one who, on going be¬ 
fore a magistrate, is found incapable of distinguishing and 
attending to his own concerns, and who has not given to an- 
otlier person power to employ and to use his property; if, in 
the face of any such person, another man has applied to his 
own use, during the space of twenty years, the glebe land, or 
houses, or orchards of that person, without let or molestation 
from him, from the twentj'-tirst year the property becomes 
invested in the person so a])plying such things to his own 
use; and any claim of the first person above meutioned, upon 
such glebe, houses, or orchards, shall by no means stand 
good: but if tbc person before mentioned eomes under any 
of the circumstances hereinbefore described, his claim in that 
case shall stand good.” Here you see, iny lords, that posses¬ 
sion shall, by proscription, stand good against the claims of all 
persons who are not disqualified from making their claims. 

I might, if necessary, show your lordships that the high¬ 
est magistrate is subject to the law; that there is a case in 
which he is fineable; that thejr have established rules of 
evidence and of pleading; and, in short, all the rules which 
have been formed in other countnes to prevent this very 
arbitrary power, notwithstanding all this, the prisoner at 
the bar and his counsel have dared to assert in this sacred 
temple of justice, in the presence of fliis great assembly' of all 
the bishops, of all the peers, and of all the judges of this land, 
that the people of India have no laws whatever. 

I do not mean to trouble your lordships with more extracts 
from this book. I recommend it to your lordships’ reading; 
when you will find that, so far from the magistrate having 
any power either to imprison arbitrarily or to fine arbitrarily, 
%e rules of fines are laid down with ten thousand time# 
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ni^re exftCtnesH than with iia. If you here find that the 
magistrate has any power to punish the people with arbitrary 
punishment, to seize their property, or to disfranchise them 
of any rights or privileges, I will readily admit tliat Mr. Hast¬ 
ings has laid down good, sound doctrine upon this subjecl. 
There is his own book, a compilation of their laws, which 
has in it not only good and excellent positive rules, but a 
system of as eulightened jurisprudence with regard to tho 
body and substance of it, as perhaps any nation ever pos¬ 
sessed : a system which must have been composed by men of 
highly cultivated understandings. 

As to the travellers that have been quoted, absurd as they 
are in the ground of their argument, they are not loss absurd 
in their reasonings. Eor having first laid it down that there 
is no property, and that the government is the proprietor of 
everything, they argue, inferentially, that they have no laws. 
But if ever there were a peojde that seem to be protected 
with care and circumspection from all arbitrary power, both 
in the executive and judicial department, these are the people 
that seem to bo so protected. 

1 could show your lordships that they are so sensible of 
honour, that fines are levied and punishment inilicted accord¬ 
ing to tho rank of the culprit, and that the very authority 
of the magistrate is dependent on their rank. That the 
learned counsel should be ignorant of these things is natural 


enough. They are concerned in the gainful part of their 
profession. If they know the laws of their own country, 
which I dare say they do, it is not to be expected that they 
should know the laws of any other. But, my lords, it is to 
be expected that the prisoner should know the Gentoo laws : 
for he not only cheated Nobkiasip.of lijft to got these 

laws'WansKted, "hums took eWSit for the puMcation of the 
work as an act of public spirit, after shifting the payment 
from himself by fraud and peculation. All this has been 
proved by the testimonies of Mr. Auriol and Mr. Halhed 
before your lordships. 

We do not bring forward this book as evidence of guilt or 
innocence, but to show the law's and usages of the country, 
and to prove the prisoner’s knowledge of them. 

^ From the Gentoo we will proceed to the Tartarian go verm 
ment of India, a government established by conquest, an . 
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therefore not likely to be distinguished by any marks of ex¬ 
traordinary mildness towards the conquered. The book before 
me will prove to your lordships that the head of this govern¬ 
ment (who is falsely supposed to have a despotic authority) is 
absolutely elected to his office. Tamerlane was elected; and 
Ghinges Khan particularly valued himself on improving the 
laws and institutions of^is own country. These laws we only 
have imperfectly in this book; but we are told in it, and I be¬ 
lieve the fact, that he forbad, under pain of death, any prince 
or other person to presume to cause himself to bo proclaimed 
great Khan or Etnperor, without being first duly elected by 
the princ(!s lawfully assembled in general diet, lie then 
established the privileges and immunities granted to the 
Tunkawns, that is, to the nobility and gentry of the country, 
and afterwards published most seven! ordinauecs against go¬ 
vernors who failed in doing their duty, but principally against 
those who commanded in far distant provinces. This jjriuco 
w'as in this case, what I hope your lordships will be, a very 
severe judge of the governors of countries remote from the 
seat of the government. 

My lords, we have iii this book suffieient proof that a Tar¬ 
tarian sovereign eould not obtain the recognition of ancient 
laws, or establish new ones, without the consent of his jjar- 
liameut; that*he could not ascend the throne without being 
duly elected ; and tliat when so elected he was bound to 
preserve the great in all their immunities, and the people in 
all their rights, liberties,-privilege8, and properties. We find 
these great princes restrained by laws, and even making wise 
and salutary regulations for the countries which they con¬ 
quered. We find Ghinges Khan establishing one of his sons 
in a particular office, namely, conservator of those laws ; and 
he has ordered, that they should not only be observed in his 
time, but by all posterity; and accordingly the^ are vener- 
ated at this time in Asia. If then this very Ghinges Khfin, 
if Tamerlane, did not assume arbitrary power, what are you 
to think of this man, so bloated with corruption, so bloated 
with the insoTeiice of unmerited power, declaring that the 
people of India have no rights, ni^roperty, no laws ; that he 
eould not be bound even by an English act of parliament; 
that he was an arbitrary sovereign in India, and could exact 
what penalties he pleased from the people, at the expense* of 
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liberiy, property, and even life itself. Compare this man, 
this compound of pride and presumption, with Ghinges Khan, 
whose conquests were more considerable tlian Alexander’s, 
and yet who made the laws the rule of his conduct; compare 
him with Tamerlane, whose Institutes I have before me. I 
wish to save your lordships’ time, or J could show you, in the 
life of this prince, that he, violent as his conquests were, 
bloody as all conquests are, ferocious as a Mahomedan making 
his (U’usades for the propagation of his religion, he yet knew 
how to govern his unjust acquisitions with equity aud mod¬ 
eration. If any man could be entitled to claim arbitrary 
power, if such a claim could be justified by extent of con¬ 
quest, by splendid personal qualities, by groat learning and 
eloquence, Tamerlane was the man W'ho could have made 
and justified the claim. This ])rince gave up all his time, 
not employed in conquests, to the conversation of learned 
men. He gave himself to all studios that might accomplish 
a great man. Such a miui, I say, might, if any may, claim 
arbitrary power. But the very things«that made him great, 
made him sensible that he was but a man. Even in the 
midst of all his conquests, his tone was a tone of humility; 
he spoke of laws as every man must who knows what laws 
arc ; and though he was proud, ferocious, and violent, in the 
achievement of his conquests, I will venture to»say no jminee 
ever established institutes of civil government more honour¬ 
able to himself than the Institutes of Timour. I shall be 
content to be brought to shame before your lordships, if the 
prisoner at your, bar can show me one passage where the 
assumjrtion of arbitrary power is even hinted at by this great 
conqueror. He declares, that the nobility of every country 
shall be considered as his brethren ; that the people shall be 
acknowledged as his children; aud that the learned and the 
dervises shall be particularly protected. But, my lords, what 
he particularly valued himself upon I shall give your lord¬ 
ships in his own words : “ I delivered the oppressed from the 
hand of the oppressor; and after proof of the oppression, 
whether on the property or the person, the decision which I 
passed between them was agreeable to the sacred law ; and 
I did not cause any one jierson to suffer for the guilt of 
another.”* 


Institutes of Timour, page 1G5. 
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My lords, I have only further to iufonii your lordships that 
these Institutes of Tiinour ought to bo very well known to 
Mr. Iliistiiigs. lie ought to have known tliat tliis prince never 
claiiued arbitrary power, that the principles he adopted were 
to govern by law, to repress the oppressions of Ids inferior 
governors, to recognise in the nobility the respect due to their 
rank, and in the people the protection to which they were by 
law entitled. This book was published by .Major Davy, and' 
revised by Mr. White. Tlie Major was an excellent Orient¬ 
alist, he was secretary to Mr. Hastings, to whom, I believe, 
lie dedicated this book. 1 haw inquired of persons the most 
conversant with the Arabic and Oriental laugilages, and they 
are clearly of opinion that there is internal evidence to [irove 
it of tlie age of Tamerlane; and he must be the most uiiscr- 
able of critics who, reading this work with attention, does 
not see that, if it was not wi-ittenby this very great monarch 
himself, it was at least written by some ]ierson in his court, 
and under his immediate inspection. Whether, therefore, 
tliis work bo the composition of Tamerlane, or whether it 
was written by some persona of learning near him, through 
whom ho meant to give the world a just idea of his manners, 
nia.vims, and government, it is certainly as good authority as 
Mr. Hastings’s Defence, which he has acknowledged to have 
been written by other people. 

From the Tartarian I shall now proceed to the later Ma- 
liomedan conquerors of Hindostan, tor it is fit that I should 
sliow^ yoiir lordshijis the wickedness of pretending that the 
people of India have no laws or rights. A {jfi’eat projiortion 
of the people arc Mahoniedans; and Malioniedaiis are so far 
from having no laws or rights, that when you name a Ma- 
homedan, you name a man governed by law', and entitled to 
protection. Mr. Hastings caused to be published, and 1 am 
obliged to him for it, a book called the Hedaia; it is true 
fbat he has bimseif taken credit for the work, and robbed 
Nobkissiu of the money to pay for it; but the value of a 
book is not lessened becausd a man stole it. Will you be¬ 
lieve, iiiy lords, that a people having no laws, no rights, no 
property, no honour, would be at the trouble of having so 
many writers on jurisprudence ? and yet there are, I am 
^ure, at least a thousand eminent Mahomedan wTiters.upcfti 

pv, who have wTitten far inoi'e voluminous works than ard 

VOL. VII. - 2 K 
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known in tiio common law of TUngland; anrl I verily 'believe 
mf)re voluminous than the writings of the Civilians them¬ 
selves. That this should bo doiie by a people, who have no 
property, is so perfectly ridiculous as scarcely to require re¬ 
futation ; but I shall endeavour to refute it, and without 
troubling you a great deal. 

First, tfien, I am to tell you that the Mahomedans are a 

H ilo amongst whom the science of jurisprudence is much 
ied and cultivated, that they distinguish it into the law 
of the Khoran and its authorized commentaries; into the 
Fetfa, which is the judicial ■judgments and reports of ad¬ 
judged cases ;■ into the Canon, wliich is the regulations made 
by the emperor for the sovereign authority in the govern¬ 
ment of their dominions ; and lastly, into the Rage ul Mulk, 
or custom and usage, the common law of the country, which 
prevails independent of any of the former. 

In regard to punishment s being arbitrary, I will, with your 
lordships’ permission, read a passage which will show you 
that the magistrate is a responsible person. “ If a supremo 
ruler, such as the caliph for the time being, commit any of¬ 
fence punishable by law, such as whoredom, theft, or drunk¬ 
enness, he is not subject to any punishment (but yet if he 
commit murder he is subject to the law of retaliation, and be 
is also accountable in matters of property), because punish¬ 
ment is a right of God, the infliction of which is committed 
to the caliph (or other supreme magistrate), and to none else; 
and he cannot inflict punishment upon himself, as in this 
there is no advantage, because the good proposed in punish¬ 
ment is that it may operate as a warning to deter mankind 
from sin, and this is not obtained by a person’s inflicting 
punishment upon himself contrary to the rights of the indi¬ 
vidual, such as the laws of retaliation and of property, the 
penalties of which may be exacted of the caliph, as the claim¬ 
ant of right may obtain satisfliction, either by the caliph 
empowering him to exact his right from himself, or by tne 
claimant appealing for assistance to the cpllective body of 
Mussulmans.” * 

Here your lordships see that the caliph, who is a magis¬ 
trate of the highest authority which can exist among the Mas- 
homedans, where property or life is concerned, has no arbitrarjF- 
power, but is responsible just as much as any other man. 

* Hedaia, vol. ii. p. 3d.' 
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I am now to inform 3 ’our lordships that the sovereign can 
raise no taxes. The imposing of a tribute upon a M ussul- 
man, without his previous consent, is impraetieahle; and so 
far from all property belonging to the sovereign, the public 
treasure does not belong to him. It is declared to be the 
common property of all Mahomedans. Tins doctrino is laid 
idowu in many places, but particularly in the 95th page of 
the second volume of Hamilton’s Hedaia. 

Mr. lliistings has told you what a sovereign is, and what 
sovereignty is all over India; and I wish your ]ordshi])s to 
pay particular attention to this jlnrt of his deienco, and to 
compare Mr. Hastings’s idea of sovereignty with the declara¬ 
tion of the Mahomedau law. The tenth chapter of tliese 
laws treats of rebellion, which is defined an act of warfare 
against the sovereign. You arc there told who the sovereign 
is, and how many kinds of rebels there are. The author then 
proceeds to say, “ ’I'be word h&gltee (rebellion), in its literal 
sense, means prevarication, also injustice and tyranujf; in the 
language of fhe law' it is particularly aijplicd to injustice, 
namely, withdrawing from obedience to the rightful Imam 
(as appears in the Fatlahal-Juulr.rn'). By the rightful Imdni 
is understood a person in whom all the qualities essential to 
magistracy are united, such as Islamism, freedom, sanity of 
intellect, and maturity of age,—and who has been elected into 
his office by any tribe of Mussulmans, with their general con¬ 
sent ;—whose view and intention is the advancement of the 
true religion and the strengthening of the Mussulmans, and 
under whom the Mussulmans enjoy security in person aud 
property; one who levies tithe and tribute according to law ; 
wlio out of the public treasury pays tvhat is due to learned 
men, preachers, Kazecs, Mooftis, philosophers, public teach¬ 
ers, aud so forth ; aud who is just in all his dealings w’ith 
Mussulmans -. for whoever does not answer this description 
is not the riglit Imam, whence it is not incumbent to support 
such a one; but rather it is incumbent to oppose him and 
make war upon him, .until such time as he either adopt a 
proper mode of conduct or be slain.” * 

My lords, is this a magistrate of the same description as 
the sovereign delineated by 3Ir. Hastings ? This man must 
'Oe'clected by the general consent of Mussulmans, he must be 
a piiptector of the person and property of his subjects, a right 
' Hedaia, vol. ti. pp. 247 aad 248. 
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of resistance is directly established by law against him, and 
even the duty of resistance is insisted upon. Am I, in prais¬ 
ing this Malioinedan law, applauding the principle of elective 
sovereignty ? No, my lords; I know the mischiefs which have 
attended it: I know that it has shaken the thrones of most 
of the sovereigns of the Mussulman religion; but 1 produce 
the law as thes clearest proof that such a sovereign cannot be 
supposed to have au arbitrary power over the property and 
persons of those who elect him, and who have an acknow¬ 
ledged right to resist and dethrone him if he docs not afford 
them protection. 

I have now gone through what I undertook to prove, that 
Mr. Hastings, with all his Indian council, who have made up 
this volume of arbitrary power, arc not supported by the 
laws of the Moguls, by the laws of the Qentoos, by the Ma- 
homodan laws, or by any law, custom, or usage which has 
ever been recognised as legal and valid. 

But, my lords, the prisoner defends himself by example; 
and, good God! what are the c.xamples which he has chosen ? 
Not the local usages and constitutions of Oude, or of any 
other province; not the general practice of a respectable em 
peror, like Akbar, which, if it would not fatigue your lord- 
ships, I could show to be the very reverse of this man’s. 
No, my lords, the prisoner, his learned counsel hero, and his 
unlearned cabinet council, who wrote this defence, have ran¬ 
sacked the tales of travellers for examples, and have selected 
materials from that mass of loose remarks and crude concep¬ 
tions, to prove that the natives of India have neither rights, 
laws, orders, nor distinction. 

I shall now proceed to show your lordships that the peo¬ 
ple of India have a keen sense and feeling of disgrace and 
dishonour. In proof of this I appeal to well-known facts 
There have been women tried in India for offences, alid ac¬ 
quitted, who would not siigvive the disgrace even of acquittal. 
There have been Hindoo idlers condemned at a court-martial 
who have desired to bo blown from the mouth of a cannon, 
and have claimed rank and precedence at the last moment of 
their existence; and yet these people are said to have no 
sense of dishonour! Good God! that we should be un der^ 
the necessity of proving in this place all these things, andot 
dhiproving that all India was given in slavery to this mail! 

But, my lords, they will show you, they say, that Ghinges 
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Klian, Khoiili Khan, and Tamerlane destroyed ten thousand 
times more, people in battle than this man did. Good God 1 
have they run mad? Have they lost their senses in their 
guilt ? Did they ever expect that we meant to comjiarc this 
man to Tamerlane, Ghinges Khdn, or Khouli Khan ? To 
compare a clerk at a ffurean,—to compar# a fraudulent 
bulloek contractor (for wc could show that his first element¬ 
ary malversations were in carrying on fraudulent bullock con¬ 
tracts, which contracts were taken from him with shame and 
disgrace, and restored with greater shame and disgrace), to 
compare him with the conquerore of the world ! Wo never 
said ho was a tiger and a lion ; no, we have said he was a 
weasel and a rat. 

Wc have said that he has desolated countries by the same 
means that plagues of his description hai’^ produced similar 
desolations. We have said that ho, a fraudident bullock 
contractor, exalted to great and unmerited powers, can do 
more mischief than even all the tigers and lions in the 
world. We know that a swarm of locusts, although indi¬ 
vidually despicable, can render a country mure desolate than 
Ghinges Khiln or Tamerlane. When God Almighty chose 
to humble the prjdo and presumption of Pharaoh, and to 
bring him to shame, ho did not etl'cct his purpose with tigers 
and lions; hjit he sent lice, mice, frogs, and everything 
loathsome .and contemptible, to pollute and destroy tlio coun¬ 
try. Think of this, my lords; and of your listening hero to 
these people’s long account of Tamerlane’s camp of two 
hundred thousand persona, and of his building a pyramid .at 
Bagdad with the heads of ninety thousand of his prisoii(>rs ! 

We h.ave not accused Mr. Hasting^ of being a great gene- 
r.al and abusing his military powers; we know that he was 
nothing at the best but a creature of the bureau, raised by 
peculiar circumstances to the possession of a power by 
which incredible mischief might be done. Wo liave not 
accused him of the vices of conquerors: when we sec him 
signalized by any* conquests we may then make such an 
accusation; at present we say that he lias been trusted wit'n 
pow*er much beyond his deserts, and that trust lie has grossly 
abused.—But to proceed—• 

His counsel, according to their usual audacious manfler 
(I luppose they Imagine that they are counsel for Tamcrlalie 
or for Ghinges Khnn^, have thought proper to accuse tlie 
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managers for the Commons•'»f wandering in all the fahuloHS 
regions of Indian mythology. -My lords, the managers are 
sensible of the dignity of their place; they have never offered 
anything to you without reason. • We are not persons of an 
age—of a disposition—of a character, representative or na¬ 
tural, to wantoet, as these counsel tall it; that is, to invent 
fables concerning Indian antiquity. That they are not 
ashamed of making this charge, 1 no not w'onder. But we 
are not to be thus diverted from our course. 

I have already stated to your lordships a material circum¬ 
stance of this case, which I'hope will never be lost sight of; 
namely, the different situation in which India stood under 
the government of its native princes and its own original 
law's, and oven under the dominion of Mahomedan conquer¬ 
ors, from that in which it has stood under the government of 
a series of tyrants, foreign and domestic, particularly of Mr. 
Hastings, by whom it has latterly been oppressed and deso¬ 
lated. Ono of the books w'hich I have quoted was written 
by Mr. Ilalhed ; and I shall not bo accused of w'antoning in 
fabulous antiquity, when I refer to another living author who 
wrote from what he saw and what he w'cll know. This' 
author says, “ In truth it would be almost cruelty to molest 
these happy people” (speaking of the inhabitants of one of 
the provinces near Calcutta), “ for in this district are the only 
vestiges of the beauty, purity, piety, regularity, equity, and 
strictness of the ancient Hindoostan government: here the 
property as well as the liberty of the people is inviolate.” 
My lords, I do not refer you to this writer because I think it 
necessary to our justification; nor from any fear that your 
lordships will not do ns the justice to believe that wo have 
good authority for the facta which we state, and do not (as 
persons with their licentious tongues dare to say) wanton in 
fabulous antiquity. I quote the w>orks of this author, be¬ 
cause his obsen'ations and opinions could not be unknown to 
Ml. Hastings, w'hose associate he was in some acts, and 
whose adviser he appears to have been in t hat dreadful trans¬ 
action, the deposition of Copim Ali Khan. This writer was 
connected with the prisone# at your bar in bribery, and has 
charged him with detaining his bribe. To this Mr. Hastings 
has ansi^ered, that he had paid him long ago. How they' 
have settled that corrupt transaction I know not. I merely 
■ state aU this to prove that we have Iiot dealt in fabulous 
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history, and that if anybody 1 s dealt in falsehood, it is 
Mr. Hastings’s companion and a aosiate in guilt, who must 
have known the country, and who, however faulty he was 
in other respects, had in this case no interest whatever in 
misrcprcsent.ation. , 

I might refer your lordships, if it were necejg^ry, to Scraf- 
^ton’s account of that ancient government, in order to prove 
to you the happy comparative state of that country, even 
under its former usurpers. Our design, my lords, in making 
such references, is not merely to disprove the ptisoner’s de¬ 
fence, hut to vindicate the rights and privileges of the 
people of India. We wish to reinstate them in your 
sympathy. We wish you to respect a people ns respecta- 
hle as yourselves;—a people who know as well as you 
what is'" rank, what is law, what is property;—a people 
who know how to feel disgrace, who know what equity, 
what reason, what proportion in punishments, what security 
of property is, just as well as any of your lordships; for 
these are things which arc secured to them hy laws, hy re¬ 
ligion, hy declarations of all their sovereigns. And what, 
my lords,''is opposed to all this ? The pnoctice of tyrants 
and usurpers, whichMr. K.a-stings takes for his rule and guid¬ 
ance. lie endeavours to find deviations from legal govern¬ 
ment, and then instructs his counsel to say, that I have as¬ 
serted there is no such thing as arbitrary power in the East. 
Good God! if there was no such thing in any other part of 
the world, Mr. Hastings’s conduct might have convinced me 
ef the existence of arbitrary power, and have taught me much 
of its mischief. 

But, my lords, we all know that there has been arbitrary 
power in India; that tyrants have usurped it; and ttiat, in 
some, instances, princes otherwise meritorious have violated 
the liberties of the people, and have been lawfully deposed 
for such violation. I de not deny that there are robberies 
on Hounslow Heath ;/that there are such things as forggyies, 
burglaries, and mqrders ; hut I say that these acts are 
against law, and that'whoever commit them commit illegal 
acts. When a man is to defend himself af^n.st a charge of 
crime, it is not instances of similar violation of law that is 
-to be the standard of his deft'.nce. A man may as well say^,*! 
robb^cd upon Hounslow He.ath, but hundreds robbed there 
»fore,me: to which I answer, the law has forbidden you to rob 
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there; and I will hang you for having violated the law, not¬ 
withstanding the long list of similar violations whiuh you 
have produced as precedents. No doubt princes Lave vio- 
ated the law of this country; they have sufiered for it. No¬ 
bles have violated the law; their privileges have not protected 
them iiroin p^ishment. Comineo people have violated the 
law; flie^ h^e been hanged for it. I know no human bein^ 
exempt from the law. The law is the security of the peoplP 
of England, it is the security of the people of India, it is the 
security of c"»ry person that is governed, and of every peraou 
that governs. There is but one law for all, namely, that 
law which governs all law, the law of our Creator, the law 
of humanity, justice, equity:—the law of nature and of 
nations. So far'as any laws fortify this primeval law, and 
mve it more precision, more energy, more effect ‘by their 
declarations, such laws enter into the sanctuary, and partici¬ 
pate in the sacredness of its character. But the man who 
quotes as precedents the abuses of tyrants and robbers, pol¬ 
lutes the very fountain of Justice, destroys the foundations 
of all law, and thereby removes the only safeguard against 
evil men, whether governors or governed:—the guard which 
prevents governors from becoming tyrants, and the governed 
from becoming rebels. 

I hope your lordships will not think that I have unneces¬ 
sarily occupied your time in disproving the plea of arbitrary 
power, which has been brought forward at our bar, has been 
repeated at your lordships’ bar,*nd has been put upon the 
records of both Houses. I hope your lordships will not 
think that suefi monstrous doctrine should be passed over, 
without all possible .pains being tulcen to demonstrate its 
falsehood and to reprobate its tendency. I have not sjiared 
myself in exposing the principles avowed by the prisoner. ' 
At another time I wiE endeavour to show you the manner in 
which he acted upon those principles. I cannot command 
strength to proceed further at prese.vt’and you, my lords, 
cannot give me greater bodily strength iban I nave. 

[Adjourned. 
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